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Not only the world’s greatest opera stars, but 
A the most famous bands and instrumentalists, the 
leading vaudeville artists and the foremost enter- 
tainers, make records for the Vector. 


Blanche Ring sing her greatest song hit, “Yip! T Adee! I Ay 
Digby t Sell r:cite his witty baseball narrative, ‘The Man whe fi: anned Casey”. 





Pryor’s Band play Pryor’s latest ragtime number, ‘Frozen Bill” 


Sousa’s Band >lay Sousa’s newest march, *Fairest of the Fair’’. 
Josie Sadler sing her amusing song, 
“He Falls for the Ladies Every Time”’. 
Nat M.Will_ recite his humorous monologue,” Reformed Love” S_—_—_———. 


Clarice V_ nce sing her current success, A 
“It Looks I.ike a Big Night Tonight". 










Any Victor dealer will gladly play these or any other 
Victor Records for you. 

Write to us for complete catalogues of the I’rcfor, the Victrola, and of 
over 3000 | wtlor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 






A complete list of new Victor Records for August will be found in the August number of 
Munsey’s, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, and September Cosmopolitan, 









Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE ‘sepremser 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 











GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON’S 
NEW GRAUSTARK story 


‘Truxton King’ will be continued in this number. It was begun in the August 
number. It is the best one of the Graustark series and you ought to read it 
from the beginning. ‘ 

It is illustrated with a colored frontispiece by HARRISON FISHER, 
artist who is known everywhere for his characteristic “‘Fisher girls.’’ 


” 


The complete novel is a romantic drama, “St. Martin's Summer,’’ by 
Marie Van Vorst, a story of greater strength than anything Miss Van Vorst 
has hitherto done. 


There will be besides nine short stories by 


Herman Whitaker, who con- | F. Berkeley Smith, with a de- 
tributes a tale of the Northwest, called | lightful story full of the charm of a 
‘‘Lourdes,’’ the heroine of which is a | French setting. 
young woman of primitive instincts. s 1 Willi 

; 4 tee illiams, who has a story 

P. G. Wodehouse, making his . oS ee 
; : : of the West fresher than ever. He calls 
first appearance in AINSLEE'S, with a 


, Bt Ae it The Woman Fearer.”’ 
bit of humor that is irresistible. 


Campbell MacCulloch, with a Gertrude Warden. She con 
highly original tale called “The Lion | tinues her interesting account of 
Tamer.”’ the adventures of Sylvia Sligh. 


Jane W. Guthrie, who has a fascinating storv, of Bridge Whist, called 
~The Other Woman's Game.”’ 


In the September number William Armstrong will resume his articles 
“In Musicland,” in which he hints at some of the plans for next season's 
opera, including Strauss’ /:/esfra. 








ON SALE EVERYWHERE PRICE FIFTEEN CENTS 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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masters. 
advantages for literary study. 


demand as teachers and musicians. 


House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 
Office open for registration September 9th. 
For particulars and year book, address 








The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils special 
Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 


The privilege of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pa a audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student, 
number of free violin scholarships available for 1909. 


GRAND OPERA SCHOOL 


This school gives a Practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals, 
The conductors, stage managers and repetiteurs are of the staff of the Boston Opera House. 
this Opera School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the Boston Opera 





Newfngland 
ONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, DIRECTOR. 


School Year Begins September 16, 1909. 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world, Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the new 
Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. 


Every department under special 


Through 





RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
































Salesmen Wanted 


Traveling Salesmen earn bigsalaries, Over 600,000 
employed in the United States, and Canada. Thede- 
mand for good Salesmen exceeds thesupply. We 
will teach you to be one by mail and assist you to 
secure a good position through our FREE EM- 
PLOYMENT BUREAU. We receive calls for 
thousands of Salesmen and have assisted thousands 
of men ‘to secure good positions or better salaries. 
A great many of our graduates who formerly earned $25 to $75 
& month, have since earned from $100to $500 a month and 
expenses. Hundreds of good openings for the fall rush. If 
you want to secure & good position or increase your earnings 












our free book’ A Knight of the Grip’’ will show you how. 
Chicago, New York, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
The oldest and best school. Instruction by mail 
adapted toevery one. Recognized by courts and 
educators. Experienced and competent instruc- 
tors. Takes 
practice. vill better your con 
dition and cain etsin business. 
705 Majente Bldg, D Detroit, Mich. 
I Teach Sign Painting 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 


Write or cali forittoday. Address nenrest office. 
spare time only. Three courses— 
Students and graduates every- 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
terms. Write for large catalogue 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind” 


Dept. 116 National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Pre *paratory, Susiness, College. FP repares for 
where. Full particulars and 
Easy . — Plan free. 
Correspondence “School 
bv mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
STREET & blishers, 












LEARN TO WRITE 





‘ADVERTISEMENTS 


re a 
Earn” We will guar- 
a Salary of antee to teach 
Pate Sou by mail 


the most fasci 
od Week — nating and 


profitable pro 
fession In am le @ world to-day. 
earn the advertising business from 
the original school—the bigwest and 
most substantial institution of its 
kind in the world. If you are ambi 
tious and energetic and have a common 
school education, we can teach you the 
business by correspondence and in 
crease your income from 20% to 100 
Send for our beautiful 
prospectus ; it’s free 


PAGE - DAVIS SCHOOL 
ADDRESS EITHER OFFICE 

Dept. 810, Page Building, Chicago 

Dept. 810, 150 Nassau St., New York 





















BE AN ILLUSTRATOR—Learn to Draw. We will 


teach you by mail howto SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, OMce 10, 
draw for magazines and PAGE BL ILDING 
newspapers, CHICAGO 




















DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That’ s all we want to know. 
Now we will not ive y« ry grand prize 


or a lot of free stuff if you answ 
Nor do we claim to make you eich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop your tale 


with a successful cartoonist, so you can make 

money, send a copy of this picture with 6e 

in stamps for pertietio of cartoons and sample 

lesson plate, and let us expla 

THE W.L. EVANS SCHOOL. OF CARTOONING, 
381 Kingmoore Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. | EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley's 
Lover's Guide; Wo 
Physical Health Culture; 
National Dream Book: : Zeen Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self-def 

MITH 79 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


man’s Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; 
Frank Merriwell’ s Book of Physical Development; 
lense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 
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Rate, $2.25 a line, which includes POPULAR and SMITH’S Magazines, making a 
total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium 


on the market. 


Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes July 3ist. 








Agents & Help Wanted 


OUR _ =WISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIsT PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 15 dollars daily made, Write 
today for catalog. U.S. Embroidery Mt 
, Dept. 7E, 96 East | Broadwi ay. N. ¥- 





Co 





LADY SEWERS wanted to imnake 
up suields at home; $10 per 100; 
ean make two an hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women, 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk 8, Phila- 


de Iphia, Pa. 








AG E NTS WAN’ TED in every county 
to sell the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 


AGENTS 


$300 every month selling 
our wonderful 7-piece Kitchen Set. 


Send forsworn statement of $12 daily 
protit. Outfitfree. Thomas Mfg. Co., 
313 Home Bldg., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS—$75 Monthly, metal Com- 
bination Rolling Pin, 9 articles com- 
bined; lightning seller; sample free, 
Forshee Mfg. Co., box 213, Dayton, O. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts, 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns. motors, fans 
Ohio Llectric Works, Cleveland, O. 


IN SIX MONTHS A BOY MADE 
$1000 selling our great Soap and 
Toilet combinations. Become a Davis 
went and make $200 a month 
Davis Soap Co., 19 Union Park, 
Ct. Chicago. 

JUST Patented, Young's Button Hole 
Gauge Kuife. Nothing like it. Every 
woman wants one. One agent sold 107 
at 25e. each in one day, made 313.37. 15 
other useful rapid sellers. A. M. Young 
& Co., 43 Young’s Bldg., Chicago 

WANTED—Railway Mail. Clerks, 
City Carriers, Postoffice Clerks. Ex 
iminations everywhere soon. $1100 
yearly. Preparation free. Write 
immediately for schedule. Franklin 


lustitute, H3, 


~ CIVIL SERVICE 


Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 





- EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examina- 
tions of all kinds soon. Expert ad- 
vice, sample questions and Booklet 22 
describing questions and _ telling 
easiest and quickest way to secure 
them free. Write now Washington 
Civil Service School,Washington, D.C. 
an agency until you 
get my samples and particulars, 
Chance of a life-time to get into a 
money-making business. T.M. Sayman 
2391 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 





DON’T accept 


Tell the substitutor: 


Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


AGENTs to sell Ladies Novelt. 
Embroid. Waist Patt. Kimonos, Silk 
Shawls, Scarfs, Mexican Drawn Work, 





Battenberg, Cluny, Russian Laces. 
Europ. & Orieut Novelt. Ask for Cat. 
S. Bonan,Dep.D. 143 Liberty St. N.Y.C. 

AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 


15¢, sheet pictures le, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1c. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free, Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-164 W. Adams st., Chicago, 





AGENTS earn more than $25 Weekly. 


Write for particulars, 70 fast sellers. 
| Biggest Protits. Special Free Offer. D. 
Miller Co., Box 155, Muskegon, 


| ed—sSplendid 


| oughly 


Mich. 


‘AL REPRESENTATIVE want- 
income assured right 
our representative 
learning our business thor- 
by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. This is an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 





LOC 


nan tO act 


after 


as 


particulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Nat’l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co. eo 
339, Marde n B ld. x., Was shington, D. 








ONE good man in each town to take 
orders for made-to-measure clothes. 
Up-to-date styles, very low prices; or- 
ders come easy. High-class permanent 
business,splendid profits. No money or 
expericnce needed. We ship on ap- 
proval, express prepaid and guarantee 


perfect fit. Write for territory, terms 
and free samples. Banner Tailoring 
Co., Dept. 117, Chicago. 


AGENTS—Young men and women 
wanted for specified territory to 
represent subscription department 
of “The Young Man,” the newest mag- 
azine, Permanent salaries, commis- 
sions and prizes offered for spare 
moments. Young Man Pub. Co., 53% 
Arch St., Philadelphia 








Musical Instruments 





GENUINE Bargains in High-Grade 
Upright Pianos Slightly used in- 
struments: 8 Steinways from $350 up; 











6Lyon & Healys from $250 up; 9 
Washburns from $200 up; 7 Knabes 
from $250 up; 3 Chickerings from 
$250 up; also ordinary second-hand 
Uprights $75 up; also 6very fine 
Parlor Grand pianos at about half. 
Write for full particulars. h or 
two years’ time. Lyon & He aly, 15 


Adams St., Chicago. We 
where on approval 


tee with every piano. 


ship every- 





Fullest guaran- | 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


| 
| Business Opportunities 


WE ARE ENGAGED IN THE 
most wonderful development evolved 
in years by scientific horticulture 
A development that means immense 














fortunes, and which will actually 
produce dividends for generations. 
Anyone may secure a share in 
this splendid horticultural enrer- 
prise by an investment of only 
Fifty Dollars, or a_ saving of 
but ten cents per day for a 
short period Let us prove 
to you that fifteen of these shares 
will produce an income of One 
Thousand Dollars a year for you. 
Send now for our booklet “Divi- 
dends for Generations.” is 
free. Combination Orchard Some 
pany, 91 Milk Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS 

| How You Can Secure the actual daily 

working plans, the money - making 
systems and short cuts of 112 Great, 
Big, Business Men, to increase your 
salary—to boost your profits. System, 
Dept. 25-6 151-153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

TAILORING Salesmen, own your 
own business and make $200 a month 
or more taking orders for our made 
to-order suits. Write soaee for we 

| outfit. Warrington W. & W. Mills, 
Adams Street, Dept. 216, +, elles 

| $3000 TO $10,000 YEARLY easily 
made in real estate business; no cap- 


ital required; we teach the business 
by mail, appoint you special repre- 

sentative, assist you to success. Va 

uable book free. The Cross Co., 2974 
Reaper Block. Chicago. See our other 
advertisement in this magazine. 


MY BOOK, “BUILDING A BUSI- 
NESS,” tells how big mailorderagency 
business can be started with small 
capital, how to conduct the business 
aud make several thousand dollais 
annually. Robert Hicks, St. Louis, Mo. 

WRITE QUICK for my plan to 
make $25.00 to $50.00 per week on 
a small investment in my new 
Vending Machines. Caille, 1361 
Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 

ZARN $50.00 per week making 
photo buttons with the “Wonder 
Cannon.”” No experience necessiry. 
$25.00 starts you in business. Write 





for particulars. Chicago Ferrotype 
Co., R. 113 Ferrotype Bldg., Chicago 





For Women 


IF YOU don’t know the wonderful 

Marinello Whitening Cream send 30 

| cents in silver for full size 50 cent 

package and special offer. Marinello, 
56 Washington Street, Chicago. 





Good-bye.” 
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Patents and Lawyers 


Ginseng 


AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 





Photography 





PATENTS SECURED or tee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent tree. 
One Million Dollars offered tor one 
invention; $16,000 for others, Patets 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress: sample tree. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 356 “F"’ 


GINSENG. Cultivated Ginseng 
and Golden Seal seed and roots 
now ready for planting. My book, 
“Culture and Profits of Ginseng and 
Goulden seal,” with prices of seed and 
roots, free. Send for it. D. Brandt, 
Box 543, Bremen, Ohio. 


“SPECIAL OFFER.’ Biggest bar- 
vain ever heard of. Increase value of 
your Camera or Kodak 100% with 
help of a Koilos Shutter. Speed 1 sec 
to 1-300 sec. We take back your old 
shutter. Write for information. Her- 
bert & Huesgen, 311 Madison Ave.,N.Y 











Miscellaneous 





Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. ADVICE AND BOOKS 
free. Highest references. Best re- 
sults. 
Watson E, Coleman, Washington, D.C. 





SONG-POEMS 


kind of Musie, 





Send yours to-day rT : I € y 

ant natanta ths ~“ and Full Particulars. Your poem | They are made in various sizes with 
Fy ceed egg take d mig rey may prove a big lit with the right | Plain, Cork, Straw, Gold and Silver 
Free Booklet tells | Tips. Your Initials, Monogram, Club 


Music 
BEREIDA Evyptian Cigarettes are 


Made Valuable, | Hand Made of pure me ta Turkish 
for Free criticism | Tobacco of Exceptionally fine quality. 





“PATENTS & Patent Possibilities,” | \ou how to succeed. Satistaction | Emblem or other marking on them if 
areliable treatise on patents, mailed | guaranteed. Fifteen years reputa- | you wish, also special Ladies Cigar- 


tree to any address. H. 8. Hill, 24-28 | tion. Arthur A. 





Columbian Bldg., Washington, D. C. | Theatre Building, New York. 


ettes to order. Henry Carter, Mfr., 


Penn, 36 Daly's r 
235 W. 148th Street, New York. 




















|| Hoffman House E 
ee | 
ee | ) 
Pere MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK U 
Absolutely Fireproof oo 
ety The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
: a in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
c | forta 11 urious ease 
“ea Located in the very heart of New York, 
4 ~=6where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
1 olis centr 





, Room seees - 1.50 and 82.00 


4 
\ \ Room and Bath ash “82.50 and upw ard 
apse 





Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 85.00 
x Servi and far famed for their excel 


evenings 
» Send for particulars and hand- A 





afternoon and er j 









A. CADDAGAN Pa 
Manayi I tor 






ire 








A Book Wanted by Every American 


LINCOLN STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories 
and yarns about and by ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN ever published together 
in one book—stories that are tragic 
and comic—told in the inimitable 
manner so identified with the man. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 














CREDIT, 


BIG SPECIAL monty 
17-Jewel Elgin $14.50 


iS you this Genuine 
High-Grade 17- 
Jewel Elgin Watch 


P. S. HARRIS, in Hand EngravedCase on 


President Harris e 
-Goar Co 
The house that 
sells more Elgin 
watches than any 
tis ida in the] Jf it suits you pay me only $14.50 
: in monthly payments of 


$2.00 PER MONTH 


You cannot afford to buy a watch of any kind until 
you have our catalog and prices for we are the larg- 
est watch house in America. We sell only GENUINE 
ELGIN WATCHES and catalog contains the true 
factory description of every high-grade Elgin Watch 
made. It tells all about our Easy Credit Plan and 
how we send Elgin 19-Jewel B. W. Raymond and 
Elgin 19 and 23 Jewel Elgin Veritis everywhere on 
Free Trial without security or one cent deposit. 
Positively Guaranteed to Pass Any Railroad In- 
spection, 


JUST YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on a Postal 


vill bing BIG FREE CATALOG. 


WRITE AT ONCE—TODAY. 


HARRIS-GOAR GO,, icansas city, - Mao. 









Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Fstate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL RE TATIVE 

f the oldest and largest cx alestateand broker 
age company in America sentatives are making $3,000 
to 310.000 a year without any investmentof capital. Excellent 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in afew weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department wil] give you 
more choice. salable property to handle than any other insti 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page bouk, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 2923 Reaper Block, Chicago 







Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Cost of Industrial Insurance 


Further Reduced Voluntarily 


The Prudential 





Industrial Policies now being issued have increased 


Benefits averaging over 10 per cent. and will 


Give Many Millions of Dollars 


of Life Insurance More Than The Old Rates Would Have Provided. 


Over 20 Million Dollars 


Extra Life Insurance has also been added voluntarily to Industrial Policies issued 
since January | st, 1907, and in force July Ist, 1909, with no increase in premiums. 


This is the Greatest Benefit to Policyholders Ever 


Granted by The Prudential giv- 
ing More Life Insurance for 
the Money Than Any Similar 
Policy Ever Before Issued. 


STRENGTH ¢ 
a " 





You want the Best in Life Insurance at 
the Lowest Cost, write to The Prudential 
for it. State age. Address Dept.90 











The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office. NEWARK, N. J. 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Cover Design 
Frontispiece 

Truxton King. Serial 
The Point of View. Short Story 
The Clearer Vision. Poem 
Aunt Maria Goes Abroad. Short Story . 
Pierrot’s Song. Poem 

The Great ‘*Boo’”’ Match. 
The Paladin. 


August Moon. 


Short Story 
Complete Novel . 


Poem 


The ‘‘Pinks”’ and the ‘‘Jonquils.’’ Short Story 


The Lady and the Letters. Short Story . 


Sylvia’s Love Letters. Short Story 
Red’s Affinity. 


The Way Out. 


Short Story 
Short Story 
Recompense. Poem 

Around the Bridge Table. Essay 


The Peacemaker. Short Story 


The Iiegitimate. Poem 
Plays and Players. Essay 
For Book Lovers. Essay 
BaMade of Pets. Poem 


AUGUST ° 


¥ 
George Barr Mccutfheon 1 (0 
Clara E. Laughlin . ; 26 P 
Rhoda Hero Dunn : . oo g 
Mary Heaton Vorse ‘ 36 y 
Frederick Truesdell ‘ . 43 Q 
Kenneth Brown . ‘ 44 Me 
Horace Annesley Vachell . 52 ¥ 
Torrance Benjamin 111 mn 
Joseph C. Lincoln 112 
Vanderheyden Fyles ; 122 e 
Gertrude Warden 130 \ 
Steel Williams 139 0 
Jane W. Guthrie . 148 3 
Aldis Dunbar ‘ , 15 ¥Y 
Arthur Loring Bruce . . 155 mn 
Roy Norton 160 
Thomas Walsh 166 S 
A First Nighter 167 Mj 
Archibald Lowery Sessions 171 oe 
Theodosia Garrison 176 3 

¥ 


Ay 


1909 


Howard Chandler Christy 


Harrison Fisher 





Monthly Publication issued by Ainstee Macazine Co., Seventh Avenue atid Fifteenth Street, New York. - 
Ormond G, Smith, President; George C, Smith, Secretary and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


All rights reserved. 


Publishers everywhere are cautioned against using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly or in part. 
Entered September 11, 1902, at New York as Second-class Matter, under Act of Congress of March 2, 1879. 


WARNING 


Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you. 
have been thus victimized. 


Complaints are daily made by persons who 
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You spend much time and 
money all Summer seeking 
to keep yourself and family 
in the outside air. The air 
of Winter is, if anything, 
purer. The reason many a 
family does not get the bene- 
fit of pure, fresh air all the 
year round is because they 
stick to stuffy, ashy, gas- 
laden, old-fashioned heating 
methods. 


warm the air as fast as it comes in and just 
ICAN DE where it comes in. The Hot Water or the 
& Low-Pressure Steam is gently but surely piped 


RADIATORS BOILERS to the AMERICAN Radiators that warm the 

cold air as it flows under, through, over and 
around them. The force or direction of the wind, or intensity of the cold, does not 
matter. There is Summer warmth throughout the whole house on the most 
tempestuous of Winter days. 





IDEAL Boilers do not merely “burn coal”—they develop its full heating 
energy —and distribute all the available heat of the fuel through the AMERICAN 
Radiators to the rooms to be warmed. 


a 4 Whether your cottage, house, store, building, 
: Nes church, etc., is OLD or new, farm or city, do 
not delay investigating this best investment 
feature of any building. Saves fuel, labor, re- 
pairs — gives greatest comfort, protects the 
health and insures household cleanliness, safety 
and durability. Just the season to get the serv- 
ices of the most skillful fitters—now, before 





| eet 


A No. 3-22 IDEAL Boiler and 600 A No.22 IDEAL Boiler and 240 ft. | Winter; not then, when it’s here. 

ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, of 3-in. AMERICAN Radiators, 

costing the owner $255, were used _ costing the owner $115, were used You will enjoy reading our free book, which 
to Hot- Water heat this cottage. to Hot-Water heat this cottage. tells lots of things about heating economies 


it will pay you well to know. Write for it 
to-day, describing kind of building you wish 
to heat. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter 
This did not include cost of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installa 


tion is extra and varies according to climatic and other conditions. 


io narcotics AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY = “'cucikeo’ 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


| E was a tall, rawboned, 
rangy young fellow 
A with a face so tanned 
ea by wind and sun you 
had the impression 
that his skin would 
feel like leather if you 
could effect the im- 
pertinence to test it by the sense of 
touch. Not that you would like to 
encourage this bit of impudence after 
a look into his devil-may-care eyes ; but 
you might easily imagine something 
much stronger than brown wrapping 
paper and not quite so passive as 
burnt clay. His clothes fitted him loose- 
ly and yet were graciously devoid of 
the bagginess which characterizes the 
appearance of extremely young men 
whose frames are not fully set and 
whose joints are still parading through 
the last stages of college development. 
This fellow, you could tell by looking 
at him, had been out of college from 
two to five years; you could also tell, 
beyond doubt or contradiction, that he 
had been in college for his full al- 
lotted time and had not escaped the 
usual number of “conditions” that dis- 
may but do not discourage the happy- 
go-lucky undergraduate who makes two 
or three teams with comparative ease, 
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but who has a great deal of difficulty 
with physics or whatever else he ac- 
tually is supposed to acquire between 
the close of the football season and the 
opening of baseball practice. 

This tall young man in the panama 
hat and gray flannels was Truxton 
King, embryo globe trotter and search- 
er after the treasures of Romance. 
Somewhere up near Central Park, in 
one of the fashionable cross streets, was 
the home of his father and his father’s 
father before him; a home which Trux- 
ton had not seen in two years or more. 
It is worthy of passing notice, and that 
is all, that his father was a manufac- 
turer; more than that, he was some- 
thing of a power in the financial world. 
His mother was not strictly a social 
queen in the great metropolis, but she 
was what we might safely call one of 
the first “ladies in waiting.” Which is 
quite good enough for the wife of a 
manufacturer ; especially when one re- 
cords that her husband was a manu- 
facturer of steel. It is also a matter 
of no little consequence that Truxton’s 
mother was more or less averse to the 
steel business as a heritage for her son. 
Be it understood, here and now, that 
she intended Truxton for the diplomatic 
service; as far removed from sordid 
steel as the New York post office is 
from the Court of St. James. 





But neither Truxton’s father, who 
wanted him to be a manufacturing Croe- 
sus, nor Truxton’s mother, who ex- 
pected him to become a social Solomon, 
appears to have taken the young man’s 
private inclinations into consideration, 
Truxton preferred a life of adventure 
distinctly separated from steel and vel- 
vet; nor was he slow to set his es- 
teemed parents straight in this respect. 
He had made up his mind to travel, 
to see the world, to be a part of the 
big round globe on which we, as or- 
dinary individuals with no personality 
beyond the next block, are content to 
sit and encourage the single ambition 
to go to Europe at least once, so that 
we may not be left out of the general 
conversation. 

Young Mr. King believed in Ro- 
mance. He had believed in Santa Claus 
and the fairies, and he grew up with 
an ever-increasing bump of imagina- 
tion, contiguous to which, strange to 
relate, there was a properly developed 
bump of industry and _ application. 
Hence, it is not surprising that he was 
willing to go far afield in search of the 
things that seemed more or less worth 
while to a young gentleman who had 
suffered the ill fortune to be born in 
the nineteenth century instead of the 
seventeenth. Romance and adventure, 
politely amorous but vigorously attract- 
ive, came up to him from the seven- 
teenth century, perhaps through the 
lood of some swashbuckling ances- 
tor, and he was held enthralled by the 
possibilities that lay hidden in some far 
off or even near-by corner of this 
hopelessly unromantic world of the 
twentieth century. 

To be sure there was war, but war 
isn’t Romance. Besides, he was too 
young to fight against Spain; and, later 
on, he happened to be more interested 
in football than he was in the Japs or 
the Russians. The only thing left for 
him to do was to set forth in quest of 


adventure; adventure was not likely to 
apply to him in Fifth Avenue or at 
the factory or—still, there was a cer- 
tain kind of adventure analogous to 
Broadway, 
over and, 


after all. He thought it 
after trying it for a year or 
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two, decided that Broadway and the 
Tenderloin did not produce the sort of 
Romance he could cherish for long as 
a self-respecting hero, so he put cer- 
tain small temptations aside, chastened 
himself as well as he could, and set 
out for less amiable but more pro- 
ductive by-ways in other sections of 
the globe. 

We come upon him at last—luckily 
for us we were not actually following 
him—after two years of wonderful but 
rather disillusioning adventure in mid- 
Asia and all Africa. He had seen the 
Congo and the Euphrates, the Ganges 
and the Nile, the Yang-tse-kiange and 
the Yenisei; he had climbed mountains 
in Abyssinia, in Siam, in Thibet, and 
Afghanistan; he had shot big game in 
than one jungle and had been 
shot at by small brown men in more 
than one forest, to say nothing of the 
little encounters he had had in most 
un-Occidental towns and cities. He 
had seen women in Morocco and Egypt 
and Persia and—— But it is a waste 
of time to enumerate. Strange to say, 
he was now drifting back toward the 
civilization which we are pleased to call 
our own, with a sense of genuine dis- 
appointment in his heart. He had found 
no sign of Romance. 

Adventure in plenty, but Romance— 
ah, the fairy princesses were in the 
story books, after all. 

Here he was, twenty-six years old, 
strong and full of the fire of life, con- 
vincing himself that there was nothing 
for him to do but to drift back to dear 
old New York and talk to his father 
about going into the offices; to let his 
mother tell him over and over again 
of the nice girl knew who did 
not have to be rescued from ogres and 
all that sort of thing in order to settle 
down to domestic obsolescence; to tell 





more 


s she 


his sister and all of their mutual 
friends the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth concerning his adven- 


tures in the wilds, and to feel that 
the friends, at least, were predestined 
to look upon him as a fearless liar, 
nothing more. 

For twenty days he had traveled by 
caravan the Persian uplands, 


oer 
aCTOss 








through Herat, and Meshed, and Bok- 
hara, striking off with his guide alone 
toward the Sea of Aral and the east 


ern shores of the Caspian, thence 
through the Ural foothills to the old 
Roman highway that led down into the. 
sweet green valleys of a land he had 
thought of as nothing more than the 
creation of a harebrained fictionist. 

Somewhere out in the shimmering 
East, he had learned, to his honest 
amazement, that there was such a land 
as Graustark. At first he would not 
believe. But the English bank in 
Meshed assured him that he would 
come to it if he traveled long enough 
and far enough into the north and west 
and if he were not afraid of the hard- 
ships that most men abhor. The dying 
spirit of Romance flamed up in his 
heart; his blood grew quick again and 
eager. He would not go home until he 
had sought out this land of fair women 
and sweet tradition. And so he trav- 
ersed the wild and dangerous Tartar 
roads, like the knights of Scheherazade 
in the times of old, and came at last to 
the gates of Edelweiss. 

Not until he sat down to a rare din- 
ner in the historic Hotel Regengetz, 
was he able to realize that he was truly 
in that fabled, mythical land of Graus- 
tark, quaint, grim little principality in 
the most secret pocket of the earth’s 
great maritle. This was the land of his 
dreams ; he had not even dared to hope 
that it actually existed. 

If any one had told him, six months 
before, that there was such a land as 
Graustark and that if he could but keep 
on traveling in a certain direction he 
would come to it in would 
have laughed that person to scorn, no 
matter how precise a geographer he 
might have been. 

Young Mr. King, notwithstanding 
his naturally reckless devotion to first 
impressions, was a much wiser person 
than when he left his New York home 
two years before. Roughing it in the 
wildest parts of the world had taught 
him that eagerness is the enemy of 
common sense. Therefore he curbed 
the thrilling impulse to fare forth in 
search of diversion on this first night; 


4 1 
time, he 
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he conquered himself and went to bed 
early—and to sleep at once, if that may 
serve to assist you in getting an idea 
of what time and circumstances had 
done for his character. 

And now it becomes my deplorable 
duty to divulge the fact that Truxton 
King, after two full days and nights in 
the city of Edelweiss, was quite ready 
to pass on to other fields, completely 
disillusionized in his own mind, and 
not a little disgusted with himself for 
having gone to the trouble to visit the 


place. To his intense chagrin, he had 
found the quaint old city very tire- 
some. ‘True, it was a wonderful old 


town, rich in tradition, picturesque in 
character, hoary with age, bulging with 
the secrets of an active past; but at 
present, according to the well-traveled 
Truxton, it was a poky old place about 
which historians either had lied glo- 
riously or had been taken in shame- 
lessly. In either case, Edelweiss was 
not what he had come to believe it 
would be. le had traveled overland 
for nearly a month, out of the heart 
of Asia, to find himself, after all, in a 
graveyard of great expectations! 

He had explored Edelweiss, the cap- 
ital. He had ridden about the ram- 
parts; he had taken snapshots of the 
fortress down the river and had not 
been molested; he had gone muleback 
up the mountain to the snow-capped 
monastery of St. Valentine, overtopping 
and overlooking the green valleys be- 
low; he had seen the tower in which 
illustrious prisoners were reported to 
have been held; he had ridden over the 
King’s Road to Ganlook and had stood 
on American bridges at midnight—all 
the while wondering why he was there. 
Moreover, he had traversed the nar- 
row, winding streets of the city by day 
and night; never, in all his travels, 
had he encountered a more peaceful, 


less spirit-stirring place or populace. 
Everybody was busy, and _ thrifty, 
and law-abiding. He might just as 


well have gone to Prague or Nurem- 
bourg ; either was as old and as quaint 
and as stupid as this lukewarm city in 
the hills. 

Where were the beautiful women he 
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had read about and dreamed of ever 
since he left Teheran? On his soul, 
he had not seen half a dozen women 
in Edelweiss who were more than 
passably fair to look upon. True, he 
had to admit, the people he had seen 
were of the lower and middle classes— 
the shopkeepers and the shopgirls, the 
hucksters and the fruit venders. What 
he wanted to know was this: What had 
become of the royalty and the nobility 
of Graustark? Where were the princes, 
the dukes, and the barons, to say noth- 
ing of the feminine concomitants to 
these excellent gentlemen? 

What irritated him most of all was 
the amazing discovery that there was a 
Cook’s tourist office in town and that 
no end of parties arrived and departed 
under his very nose, all mildly exhila- 
rated over the fact that they had seen 
Graustark, The interpreter, with 
“Cook’s” on his cap, was quite the most 
important, if quite the least impressive 
personage in town. It is no wonder 
that this experienced globe trotter was 
disgusted. 

There was a train to Vienna three 
times a week. He made up his mind 
that he would not let the Saturday ex- 
press go down without him. He had 
done some emphatic sputtering because 
he had neglected to take the one on 
Thursday. 

Shunning the newly discovered 
American club in Castle Avenue as if 
it were a pesthouse, he lugubriously 
wandered the streets alone, painfully 
conscious that the citizens,- instead of 
staring at him with admiring eyes, were 
taking but little notice of him. Tall 
young Americans were quite common 
in Edelweiss in these days. 

One dingy little shop in the square 
interested him. It was directly oppo- 
site the Royal Café—with American 
bar attached—and the contents of its 
grimy little windows presented a pe- 
culiarly fascinating interest to him. 
Time and again, he crossed over from 
the café garden to look into these win- 
dows. They were packed with weapons 
and firearms of such ancient design 
that he wondered what they could have 
been used for, even in the middle ages. 


Once he ventured inside the little shop. 
Finding no attendant, he put aside his 
suddenly formed impulse to purchase a 
mighty broadsword. From somewhere 
in the rear of the building came the 
clanging of steel hammers, the ringing 
of highly tempered metals; but, al- 
though he pounded vigorously with his 
cane, no one came forth to attend him. 

On several occasions he had seen a 
grim, sharp-featured old man in the 
doorway of the shop, but it was not 
until after he had missed the Thursday 
train that he made up his mind to ac- 
cost him and to have the broadsword 
at any price. With this object in view, 
he quickly crossed the square and in- 
serted his tall frame into the narrow 
doorway, calling out lustily for atten- 
tion. So loudly did he shout that the 
multitude of ancient swords and guns 
along the walls seemed to rattle in ter- 
ror at this sudden encroachment of the 
present. 

“What is it?” demanded a sharp, 
angry voice at his elbow. He wheeled 
and found himself looking into the wiz- 
ened, parchment-like face of the little 
old man, whose black eyes snapped vi- 
ciously. “Do you think I am deaf?” 

“I didn’t know you were here,” 
gasped Truxton, forgetting to be sur- 
prised by the other’s English. “The 
place looked empty. Excuse me for 
yelling.” 

“What do you want?” 

“That broad Say, you speak 
English, don’t you?” 

“Certainly,” snapped the old man. 
“Why shouldn’t I? I can’t afford an 
interpreter. You'll find plenty of Eng- 
lish used here in Edelweiss since the 
Americans and British came. They 
won't learn our language, so we must 
learn theirs.” 

“You speak it quite as well as I do.” 

“Better, young man. You are an 
American.” The sarcasm was not lost 
on Truxton King, but he was not in- 
clined to resent it. A twinkle had come 
into the eyes of the ancient; the deep 
lines about his lips seemed almost ready 
to crack into a smile. 

“What’s the price of that old: sword 
in the window?” 








“Do you wish to purchase it?” 
“Certainly.” 

“Three hundred gavvos.” 

“What’s that in dollars?” 

“Four hundred and twenty.” 
“Whew !” 

“It is genuine, sir, and three hun- 


dred years old. Old Prince Boris car- 
ried it. It’s most rare. Ten years ago 
you might have had it for fifty gavvos. 
But,” with a shrug of his thin shoul- 
ders, “the price of antiquities has gone 
up materially since the Americans be- 
gan to come. They don’t want a thing 
if it is cheap.” 

“Tl give you a hundred dollars for 
it, Mr.—er’’—he looked at the sign on 
the open door—‘“Mr. Spantz.” 

“Good day, sir.” The old man was 
bowing him out of the shop. King 
was amused. 

“Let’s talk it over. What's the least 
you'll take in real money?” 

“I don’t want your money. Good 
day.” 

Truxton King felt his chin in per- 
plexity. In all his travels, he had found 
no other merchant whom he could not 
“beat down” two or three hundred per 
cent. on an article. 

“It’s too much. I can’t afford it,” 
he said, disappointment in his eyes. 

“T have modern blades of my own 
make, sir, much cheaper and quite as 
good,’ ventured the excellent Mr. 
Spantz. 

“You make ’em?” in surprise. 

The old man straightened his bent 
figure with sudden pride. “I am ar- 
morer to the crown, sir. My blades 
are used by the nobility—not by the 
army, I am happy to say. Spantz re- 
pairs the swords and guns for the 
army, but he welds only for the gen- 
tlemen at court.” 

“T see. Tradition, I suppose.” 

“My  great-grandfather wrought 
blades for the princes a hundred years 
ago. My son will make them after I 
am gone, and his son after him. I, sir, 


have made the wonderful blade with 
the golden hilt and scabbard which the 
little prince carries on days of state. It 
was two years in the making. There 
It is so 


is no other blade so fine. 
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short that you would laugh at it as a 
weapon, and yet you could bend it 
double. Ah, there was a splendid piece 
of work, sir. You should see the little 
toy to appreciate it. There are dia- 
monds and rubies worth fifty thousand 
gavvos set inthe handle. Ah, it is a 

Truxton’s eyes were sparkling once 
more. Somehow he was amused by 
the sudden garrulousness of the old ar- 
morer. He held up his hand to check 
the flow of words. 

“I say, Herr Spantz, or Monsieur, 
perhaps, you are the first man I’ve met 
who has volunteered to go into rhap- 
sodies for my benefit. I’d like to have 
a good long chat with you. What do 
you say to a mug of that excellent 
beer over in the café garden? Busi- 
ness seems to be a little dull. Can’t you 
—er—lock up?” 

Spantz looked at him keenly under 
his bushy brows, his little black eyes 
fairly boring holes into King’s brain, 
so to speak. 

“May I ask what brings you to Edel- 
weiss?” he asked abruptly. 

“I don’t mind telling you, Mr. 
Spantz, that I’m here because I’m some- 
what of a fool. False hopes led me 
astray. I thought Graustark was the 
home, the genesis of Romance, and I’m 
more or less like that chap we’ve read 
about, who was always in search of 
adventure. Somehow, Graustark hasn’t 
come up to expectations. Up to date, 
this is the slowest burg I’ve ever seen. 
I’m leaving next Saturday for Vienna.” 

“I see,’ cackled Spantz, his eyes 
twinkling with mirth. “You thought 
you could capture wild and beautiful 
princesses here just as you pleased, eh? 
Let me tell you, young man, only one 
American—only one foreigner, in fact 
—has accomplished that miracle. Mr. 
Lorry came here ten years ago and won 
the fairest flower Graustark ever pro- 
duced—the beautiful Yetive—but he 
was the only one. I suppose you are 
surprised to find Graustark a solid, 
prosperous, God-fearing little country, 
whose people are wise and happy and 
loyal. You have learned, by this time, 
that we have no princesses for you to 
protect. It isn’t as it was when Mr. 
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Lorry came and found her serene high- 
ness in medizval difficulties. There is 
a prince on the throne to-day—you’ve 
seen him?” 

“No. I’m not looking for princes. 
I’ve seen hundreds of ’em in all parts 
of the world.” 

“Well, you should see Prince Robin 
before you scoff. He’s the most won- 
derful little man in all the world.” 

“T’ve heard of nothing but him, my 
good Mr. Spantz. He’s seven years old 
and he looks like his mother and he’s 
got a jeweled sword and all that sort 
of thing. I dare say he’s a nice little 
chap. Got American blood in him, you 
see,” 
“Do not let any one hear you laugh 
about him, sir. The people worship 
him. If you laugh too publicly you 
may have your hands full of adventures 
in a very few minutes—and your body 
full of fine steel blades. We are very 
proud of our prince.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Spantz. I 
didn’t mean lése majesté. I’m bored, 
that’s all. You wouldn’t blame me for 
being sore if you’d come as far as I 
have and got as little for your pains. 
Why, hang it all, this morning that con- 
founded man from Cook’s had a party 
of twenty-two American school-teach- 
ers and Bible students in the castle 
grounds and I had to stand on my toes 
outside the walls for two hours before 
I could get a permit to enter. Amer- 
ican engineers are building the new 
railroad; American capital controls the 
telephone and electric light companies ; 
there are two American moving-picture 


shows in Regengetz Circus and an 
American rush hand laundry two 
blocks up. And you can get Bour- 


bon whisky anywhere. It’s sickening.” 

“The Americans have done much for 
Edelweiss, sir. We don’t resent their 
progressiveness. They have given us 
modern improvements without over- 
throwing ancient customs. My dear 
young sir, we are very old here—and 
very honest. That reminds me that I 
should accept your kind invitation to 
the café garden. If you will bear with 
me for just one moment, sir.” With 
this polite request, the old man retired 


to the rear of the shop and called out 
to some one upstairs. A woman’s voice 
answered. The brief conversation 
which followed was in a tongue un- 
known to King. 

“My niece will keep shop, sir, while 
I am out,” Spantz explained, taking his 
hat from a peg behind the door. Trux- 
ton could scarcely restrain a smile as 
he glanced over his queer little old 
guest. He looked eighty but was as 
sprightly as a man of forty. A fine 
companion for a youth of twenty-six 
in search of adventure! 

They paused near the door until the 
old man’s niece appeared at the back 
of the shop. King’s first glance at the 
girl was merely a casual one. His sec- 
ond was more or less in the nature of 
a stare of amazement. 

A young woman of the most astound- 
ing beauty, attired in the black and red 
of the Graustark middle classes, was 
slowly approaching from the shadowy 
recesses at the end of the shop. She 
gave him but a cursory glance, in which 
no interest was apparent, and glided 
quietly into the little nook behind the 
counter, almost at his elbow. His heart 
enjoyed a lively thump. Here was the 
first noticeably good-looking woman he 
had seen in Edelweiss, and, by the 
powers, she was a swordmaker’s niece! 

The old man looked sharply at him 
for an instant, and a quick little smile 
writhed in and out among the mass of 
wrinkles. Instead of passing directly 
out of the shop, Spantz stopped a mo- 
ment to give the girl some suddenly 
recalled instruction. Truxton King, 
you may be sure, did not precede the 
old man into the street. He deliberately 
removed his hat and waited most po- 
litely for age to go before youth, in 
the meantime blandly gazing upon the 
face of this amazing niece. 

Across the square, at one of the 
tables, he awaited his chance and a 
plausible excuse for questioning the old 
man without giving offense. Some- 
where back in his impressionable brain 
there was growing a distinct hope that 
this beautiful young creature with the 
dreamy eyes was something more than 
a mere shopgirl. It had occurred to 











him in that one brief moment of con- 
tact that she had the air, the poise of a 
true aristocrat. 

The old man, over his huge mug of 
beer, was properly grateful. He was 
willing to repay King for his little at- 
tention by giving him a careful history 
of Graustark, past, present, and future, 
from the time of Tartar rule to the time 
of the so-called “American invasion.” 
His glowing description of the little 
prince might have interested Truxton 
in his Lord Fauntleroy days, but just 
at present he was more happily engaged 
in speculating on the true identity of 
the girl in the gun shop. He recalled 
the fact that a former royal princess 
of Graustark had gone sight-seeing over 
the world, incognita, as a Miss Gug- 
genslocker, and had been romantically 
snatched up by a lucky American 
named Lorry. What if this girl in 
the gun shop should turn out to be a 
—well, he could hardly hope for a 
princess; but she might be a countess. 

The old man was rambling on. ‘The 
young prince has lived most of his life 
in Washington and London and Paris, 
sir. He’s only seven, sir. Of course, 
you remember the dreadful accident that 
made him an orphan and put him on 
the throne with the three ‘wise men 
of the East’ as regents or governors. 
The train wreck near Brussels, sir? His 
mother, the glorious Princess Yetive, 
was killed and his father, Mr. Lorry, 
died the next day from his injuries. 
That, sir, was a most appalling blow 
to the people of Graustark. We loved 
the princess and we admired her fine 
American husband. There never will 
be another pair like them, sir. And 
to think of them being destroyed as 
they were—in the most dreadful way, 
sir. Their coach was demolished, you 
remember. I—I will not go into the 
details. You know them, of course. 
God alone preserved the little prince. 
He 


was traveling with them, on the 
way from London to Edelweiss. By 
some strange intervention of Provi- 


dence he had gone with his governess 
and other members of the party to the 
luggage van in the fore part of the 
train, which had stopped on a side track 
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below the station. The collision was 
from the rear, a broken rail throwing a 
locomotive into the princess’ coach. This 
providential escape of the young prince 
preserved the unbroken line of the pres- 
ent royal family. If he had been killed, 
the dynasty would have come to an end, 
and, I am telling no secret, sir, when 
I say that a new form of government 
would have followed.” 

“What sort of government?” 

“A more modern system, sir. Per- 
haps socialistic. I can’t say. At all 
events, a new dynasty could not have 
been formed. The people would have 
rejected it. But, Prince Robin was 
spared and, if I do say it, sir, he is 
the manliest little prince in all the 
world. You should see him ride and 
fence and shoot. And he is but seven!” 

“T say, Mr. Spantz, I don’t believe 
I’ve told you that your niece is a most 
remarkably beau——” 

“As I was saying, sir,” interrupted 
Spantz, so pointedly that Truxton 
flushed, “the little prince is the idol of 
all the people. Under the present re- 
gency he is obliged to reside in the 
principality until his fifteenth year, aft- 
er which he may be permitted to travel 
abroad. Graustark intends to preserve 
him to herself if it is in her power to 
do so. Woe betide the man who thinks 
or does ill toward little Prince Robin.” 

King was suddenly conscious of a 
strange intentness of gaze on the old 
man’s part. A peculiar, indescribable 
chill swept over him; he had a distinct, 
vivid impression that some subtle power 
was exercising itself upon him—a 
power that, for the briefest instant, held 
him in a grip of iron. What it was, 
he could not have told; it passed almost 
immediately. Something in the 
man’s eyes, perhaps—or was it some- 
thing in the queer smile that flickered 
about his lips? 

“My dear Mr. Spantz,” he hastened 
to say, as if a defense were necessary, 
“please don’t get it into your head that 
I’m thinking ill of the prince. I dare 
say he’s a fine little chap and I’m sorry 
he’s—er—lost his parents.” 

Spantz laughed, a soft, mirthless gur- 
gle that caused Truxton to wonder 


old 
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why he had made the effort at all. “I 
imagine his serene highness has little 
to fear from any American,” he said 
quietly. “He has been taught to love 
and respect the men of his father’s land. 
He loves America quite as dearly as he 
loves Graustark.” 

Despite the seeming sincerity of the 
remark, Truxton was vaguely conscious 
that a peculiar harshness had crept into 
the other’s voice. He glanced sharply 
at the old man’s face. For the first 
time he noticed something sinister—yes, 
evil—in the leathery countenance; a 
stealthiness in the hard smile that 
seemed to transform it at once into a 
pronounced leer. Like a flash there 
darted into the American’s active brain 
a conviction that there could be no com- 
mon relationship between this flinty old 
man and the delicate, refined girl he 
had seen in the shop. Now he recalled 
the fact that her dark eyes had a look 
of sadness and dejection in their depths, 
and that her face was peculiarly white 
and unsmiling. 

Spantz was eying him narrowly. 
“You do not appear interested in our 
royal family,” he ventured coldly. 

Truxton hastened to assure him that 
he was keenly interested. “Especially 
so, now that I appreciate that the little 
prince is the last of his race.” 

“There are three regents, sir, in 
charge of the affairs of state—Count 
Halfont, the Duke of Perse, and Baron 
Jasto Dangloss, who is minister of po- 
lice. Count Halfont is a granduncle 
of the prince, by marriage. The Duke 
of Perse is the father of the unhappy 
Countess Ingomede, the beautiful wife 
of the exiled ‘iron count’ Marlanx. No 
doubt you’ve heard of him.” 

“I’ve read something about him. 
Sort of a gay old bounder, wasn’t he? 
Seems to me I recall the stories that 
were printed about him a few years 
ago. I remember that he was banished 
from the principality and his estates 
seized by the crown.” 

“Quite true, sir. He was banished in 
nineteen hundred and one and now re- 
sides on his estates in Austria. Three 
years ago, in Buda Pesth, he was mar- 
ried to Ingomede, the daughter of the 


duke. 
fluence at the Austrian court. Despite 
the fact that he is a despised and dis- 
credited man in his own country, he still 
is a power among people high in the 
government of more than one empire. 
The Duke of Perse realized this when 
he compelled his daughter to accept 
him as her husband. The fair Ingo- 
mede is less than twenty-five years of 
age; the iron count is fully sixty-five.” 

“She ought to be rescued,” was 
King’s only comment, but there was 
no mistaking the gleam of interest in 
his steady gray eyes. 

“Rescued?” repeated the old man, 
with a broad grin. “And why? She 
is mistress of one of the finest old cas- 
tles in Austria, Schloss Marlanx, and 
she is quite beautiful enough to have 
lovers by the score when the count 
grows a little blinder and less jealous. 
She is in Edelweiss at present, visiting 
her father. The count never comes 
here.” 

“I'd like to see her if she’s really 
beautiful. I’ve seen but one pretty 
woman in this whole blamed town— 
your niece, Herr Spantz. She is ex- 
ceedingly attract a 

“Pardon me, sir, but it is not the 
custom in Graustark to discuss our 
women in the public drinking places.” 
King felt as if he had received a slap 
in the face. He turned a fiery red un- 
der his tan and mumbled some sort of 
an apology. 

“The countess is a public personage, 
however, and we may speak of her,” 
went on the old man quickly, as the 
American, in his confusion, called a 
waiter to replenish the tankards. The 
steely glitter that leaped into the ar- 
morer’s eyes at this second reference 
to his niece, disappeared as quickly as 
it came; somehow it left behind the 
impression that he knew how to wield 
the deadly blades he wrought. 

“T’d like to hear more about her,” 
murmured Mr. King. “Anything to 
pass the time away, Mr. Spantz. As 
I said before, I journeyed far to reach 
this land of fair women, and if there’s 
one to be seen I’m properly eager to 
jump at the chance. I’ve been here 


Count Marlanx has great in- 








two days and I’ve seen nothing that 
could start up the faintest flutter 
around my heart. I’m sorry to say, 
my good friend, that the women I’ve 
seen in the streets of Edelweiss are not 
beauties. I won’t say that they’d stop 
a clock, but they’d cause it to lose two 
or three hours a day, all right enough.” 
“You will not find the beautiful 
women of Edelweiss in the streets, sir.” 
“Don’t they ever go out shopping?” 
“Hardly. The merchants, if you will 
but notice, carry their wares to the 
houses of the noble and the rich. 
Graustark ladies of quality would no 
more think of setting foot in a shop 
or bazaar than they would think of 
entering a third-class carriage. Be- 
lieve me, there are many beautiful 
women in the homes along Castle Ave- 
nue. Noblemen come hundreds of miles 
to pay court to them.” 
“Just the same, I’m disgusted with 


the place. It’s not what it’s cracked 
up to be. Saturday will see me on my 
way.” 


“To-morrow the garrison at the for- 
tress marches in review before the 
prince. If you should happen to be 
on the avenue near the castle gates at 
twelve o’clock, you will see the beauty 
and chivalry of Graustark. The sol- 
diers are not the only ones who are 
on parade.” There was an unmistak- 
able sneer in his tone. 

“You don’t care much for society, 
I’d_ say,” observed Truxton, with a 
smile, 

Spantz’s eyes flamed for an instant 
and then subtly resumed their most in- 
gratiating twinkle. “We cannot all be 
peacocks,” he said quietly. “You will 
see the prince, his court, and all the 
distinguished men of the city and the 
army. You will also see that the man 
who rides beside the prince’s carriage 
wheel is an American, while Graustark 
nobles take less exalted places.” 

“An American, eh?” 

“Yes. Have you not heard of John 
Tullis, the prince’s friend?” 

“Another seven-year-old ?” 

“Not at all. A grown man, sir. He, 


your countryman, is the real power be- 
On his deathbed the 


hind our throne. 
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prince’s father placed his son in this 
American’s charge and begged him to 
stand by him through thick and thin 
until the lad is able to take care of him- 
self. As if there were not loyal men 
in Graustark who might have done as 
much for their prince!” 

King looked interested. “I see. The 
people, no doubt, resent this espionage. 
Is that it?” 

Spantz gave him a withering look, 
as much as to say that he was a fool 
to ask such a question in a place so 
public. Without replying, he got to his 
feet and made ready to leave the little 
garden. 

“T must return. I have been away 
too long. Thank you, sir, for your 
kindness to an old man. Good day, sir, 
and ig 

“Hold on! I think I'll walk over 
with you and have another look at 
that broadsword. [’m——” 

“To-morrow, sir. It is past time to 
close the shop for to-day. Come to- 
morrow. Good day.” 

He was crossing the sidewalk nim- 
bly before King could offer a word of 
remonstrance. With a disappointed 
sigh, the American sank back in his 
chair, and watched his odd companion 
scurry across the square. Suddenly he 
became conscious of a disquieting feel- 
ing that some one was looking at him 
intently from behind. He turned in 
his chair and found himself meeting 
the gaze of a ferocious-looking, mili- 
tary-appearing little man at a table near 
by. To his surprise, the little man’s 
fierce stare maintained its peculiarly 
personal intentness until he, himself, 
was compelled to withdraw his own 
gaze in some little confusion and dis- 
pleasure. His waiter appeared at his 
elbow with the change. 

“Who the devil is that old man at 
the table there?’ demanded young Mr. 
King loudly. 

The waiter assumed a look of ex- 
treme insolence. “That is Baron Dang- 
loss, minister of police. Anything more, 
sir?” 

“Yes. 
me for? 
pocket ?” 





What’s he looking so hard at 
Does he think I’m a pick- 
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“You know as much as J, sir,” was 
all that the waiter said in reply. 

King pocketed the coin he had in- 
tended for the fellow, and deliberately 
left the place He could not put off 
the feeling, however, that the intense 
stare of Baron Dangloss, the watchdog 
of the land, followed him until the 
corner of the wall intervened. The 
now incensed American glanced invol- 
untarily across the square in the di- 
rection of Spantz’s shop. He saw three 
mounted soldiers ride up to the curb 
and hail the armorer as he started to 
close his doors. As he sauntered across 
the little square, his gaze suddenly 
shifted to a second-story window above 
the gun shop. 

The interesting young woman had 
cautiously pushed open one of the shut- 
ters and was peering down upon the 
trio of red-coated guardsmen. Almost 
at the same instant her quick, eager 
gaze fell upon the tall American, now 
quite close to the horsemen. He saw 
her dark eyes expand as if with sur- 
prise. The next instant he caught his 
breath and almost stopped in his tracks. 

A shy, impulsive smile played about 
her red lips for a second, lighting up 
the delicate face with a radiance that 
amazed him. Then the shutter was 
closed gently, quickly. His first feel- 
ing of elation was followed instantly 
by the disquieting impression that it 
was a mocking smile of amusement and 
not one of inviting friendliness. He 
felt his ears burn as he abruptly turned 
off to the right, for, somehow, he knew 
that she was peeping at him through 
the blinds and that something about his 
tall, rangy figure was appealing to her 
sense of the ridiculous. 

You will see at once that Truxton 
King, imaginative chap that he was, 
had pounced upon this slim, attractive 
young woman as the only plausible 
heroine for his prospective romance, 
and, as such, she could fot be guilty 
of forwardness or lack of dignity. Be- 
sides, first impressions are always good 
ones; she had struck him at the outset 
as being a girl of rare delicacy and 
refinement. 

In the meantime, Baron Dangloss 


was watching him covertly from the 
edge of the café garden across the 
square. 


CHAPTER II. 


At this time, the principality of 
Graustark was in a most prosperous 
condition. Its affairs were under the 
control of an able ministry, headed by 
the venerable Count Halfont. The 
Duke of Perse, for years a resident of 
St. Petersburg and a financier of high 
standing, had returned to Edelweiss 
soon after the distressing death of the 
late Princess Yetive and her American 
husband, and to him was intrusted the 
treasury portfolio. He at once pro- 
ceeded to endear himself to the common 
people by the advocacy of a lower rate 
of taxation; this meant the reduction 
of the standing army. He secured new 
and advantageous treaties with old and 
historic foes, putting Graustark’s finan- 
cial credit upon a high footing in the 
European capitals. The people smugly 
regarded themselvis as safe in the 
hands of the miserly but honest old 
financier. If he accomplished many 
things by way of office to enhance his 
own particular fortune, no one looked 
askance, for he made no effort to blind 
or deceive his people. Of his honesty 
there could be no question; of his finan- 
cial operations, it is enough to say that 
the people were satisfied to have .their 
affairs linked with his. 

The financing of the great railroad 
project by which Edelweiss was to be 
connected with the Siberian line in the 
north, fell to his lot at a time when 
no one else could have saved the little 
government from heavy losses or even 


bankruptcy. The new line traversed 
the country from Serros, capital of 
Dawsbergen, through the mountains 


and cafions of Graustark, across Ax- 
phain’s broad steppes and lowlands, to 
a point at which Russia stood ready to 
begin a connecting branch for junc- 
tion with her great line to the Pacific. 
All told, it was a stupendous under- 
taking for a small government to fi- 
nance; it is well known that Graustark 
owns and controls her public utility in- 
stitutions. The road, now about half 











completed, was to be nearly two hun- 
dred miles in length, fully two-thirds 
of which was on Graustark territory. 
The preponderance of cost of construc- 
tion fell upon that principality, Daws- 
bergen and Axphain escaping with 
comparatively small obligations owing 
to the fact that they had few mountains 
to contend with. As a matter of fact, 
the Dawsbergen and Axphain ends of 
the railroad were now virtually built 
and waiting for the completion of the 
extensive work in the Graustark high- 
lands. 

The opening of this narrative finds 
the ministry preparing to float a new 
five million gavvo issue of bonds for 
construction and equipment purposes. 
Agents of the government were ready 
to depart for London and Paris to take 
up the matter with the great banking 
houses. St. Petersburg and Berlin were 
not to be given the opportunity to gob- 
ble up these extremely fine securities. 
This seemingly extraordinary exclusion 
of Russian and German bidders was 
the result of vigorous objections raised 
by an utter outsider, the American John 
Tullis, long-time friend and companion 
of Grenfall Lorry, consort to the late 
princess. 

Tullis was a strange man in many 
particulars. He was under forty years 
of age, but even at that rather imma- 
ture time of life he had come to be 
recognized as a shrewd, successful fi- 
nancial power in his home city, New 
York. At the very zenith of his power, 
he suddenly and with quixotic disre- 
gard for consequences, gave up his own 
business and came to Graustark for res- 
idence, following a promise made to 
Grenfall Lorry when the latter lay dy- 
ing in a little inn near Brussels. 


They had been lifelong friends. Tul- 
lis jestingly called himself the little 
prince’s “morganatic godfather.” For 


two years he had been a constant resi- 
dent of Graustark, living contentedly, 
even indolently, in the picturesque old 
castle, his rooms just across the cor- 
ridor from those occupied by the little 
prince. To this small but important 
bit of royalty he was “Uncle Jack”; 
in that capacity he was the most be- 
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loved and at the same time the most 
abused gentleman in all Graustark. As 
many as ten times a week he was sig- 
nally banished from the domain by the 
loving, headstrong little ruler, only to 
be recalled with grave dignity and a 
few tears when he went so far as to 
talk of packing his “duds” in obedience 
to the edict. 

John Tullis, strong character though 
he was, found this lazy, dolce far niente 
life much to his liking. He was de- 
voted to the boy; he was interested 
in the life at this tiny court. The 
days of public and court mourning for 
the lamented princess and her husband 
wearing away after an established pe- 
riod, he found himself eagerly delving 
into the gayeties that followed. Life 
at the castle and in the homes of the 
nobility provided a new and sharp con- 
trast to the busy, sordid existence he 
had known at home. It was like a 
fine, wholesome, endless dream to him. 
He drifted on the joyous, smiling tide 
of pleasure that swept Edelweiss with 
its careless waves night and day. 
Clever, handsome, sincere in his atti- 
tude of loyalty toward these people of 
the topmost East, he was not long in 
becoming a popular idol. 

His wide-awake, resourceful brain, 
attuned by nature to the difficulties of 
administration, lent itself capably to the 
solving of many knotty financial puz- 
zles; the ministry was never loath to 
call on him for advice and seldom dis- 
posed to disregard it. An outsider, he 
never offered a suggestion or plan un- 
asked; to this single qualification he 
owed much of the popularity and 
esteem in which he was held by the 
classes and the masses. Socially, he 
wa: a great favorite. He enjoyed the 
freedom of the most exclusive homes 
in Edelweiss; he had enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of more than one informal visit 
to old Princess Volga of Axphain, just 
across the border, to say nothing of 
shooting expeditions with young Prince 
Dantan of Dawsbergen, whose Ameri- 
can wife, formerly Miss Calhoun of 
Washington, was a friend of long 
standing. 

John Tullis was, beyond question, 
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the most conspicuous and the most ad- 
mired man in Edelweiss in these serene 
days of mentorship to the adored Prince 
Robin. 

There was but one man connected 
with the government to whom his pop- 
ularity and his influence proved dis- 
tasteful. That man was the Duke of 
Perse. On more than one occasion the 
cabinet had chosen to be guided by the 
sagacity of John Tullis in preference 
to following the lines laid down by 
the astute minister of finance. The 
decision to offer the new bond issue in 
London and Paris was due to the ear- 
nest, forceful argument of John Tullis 
—outside the cabinet chamber, to be 
sure. This was but one instance in 
which the plan of the treasurer was 
overridden. He resented the plain 
though delicate influence of the former 
Wall Street man. Tullis had made 
it plain to the ministry that Graustark 
could not afford to place itself in debt 
to the Russians, into whose hands, 
sooner or later, the destinies of the 
railroad might be expected to fall. The 
wise men of Graustark saw his point 
without force of argument, and voted 
down, in the parliament, the duke’s 
proposition to place the loan in St. 
Petersburg and Berlin. For this par- 
ticular act of trespass upon the duke’s 
official preserves, he won the hatred 
of the worthy treasurer and his no 
inconsiderable following among the 
deputies. 

But John Tullis was not in Edel- 
weiss for the purpose of meddling with 
state affairs. He was there because he 
elected to stand mentor to the son of 
his lifelong friend, even though that 
son was a prince of the blood and con- 
trolled by the will of three regents 
chosen by his own subjects. He was 
there to watch over the doughty little 
chap who one day would be ruler un- 
restrained, but who now was a boy to 
be loved and coddled and reprimanded 
in the general process of man-making. 

To say that the tiny prince loved his 
big, adoring mentor would be putting 
it too gently; he idolized him. Tullis 
was father, mother, and big brother to 
the little fellow in knickers. 





The American was a big, broad- 
shouldered man, reddish-haired and 
ruddy-cheeked, with cool gray eyes; his 
sandy mustache was closely cropped 
and turned up ever so slightly at the 
corners of his mouth. Despite his col- 
oring, his face was somewhat sombre— 
even stern—when in repose. It was 
his fine, enveloping smile that made 
friends for him wherever he listed, with 
men and with women. More frequent- 
ly than otherwise it made more than 
friends of the latter. 

One woman in Graustark was the 
source of never-ending and constantly 
increasing interest to this stalwart com- 
panion to the prince. That woman was, 
alas, the wife of another man. More- 
over, she was the daughter of the Duke 
of Perse. 

The young and witty Countess of 
Marlanx came often to Edelweiss. She 
was a favorite at the castle, notwith- 
standing the unhealthy record of her 
ancient and discredited husband, the 
iron count. Tullis had not seen the 
count, but he had heard such tales of 
him that he could not but pity this 
glorious young creature who called him 
husband. There is an old saying about 
the kinship of pity. Not that John 
Tullis was actually in love with the 
charming countess. He was, to be per- 
fectly candid, very much interested in 
her and very much distressed by the 
fact that she was bound to a venerable 
reprobate who dared not put his foot 
on Graustark soil because once he had 
defiled it atrociously. 

But of the countess and her visits to 
Edelweiss, more anon. 

At present we are permitted to at- 
tend a meeting of the cabinet, which 
sits occasionally in solemn collective- 
ness just off the throne room within 
the tapestried walls of a dark little 
antechamber, known to the outside 
world as the “Room of Wrangles.” It 
is ten o’clock of the morning on which 
the prince is to review the troops from 
the fortress. The question under dis- 
cussion relates to the loan of five million 
gavvos, before mentioned. At the head 
of the long table, perched upon an 
augmentary pile of law books sur- 








mounted by a little red cushion, sits 
the prince, almost lost in the huge old 
walnut chair of his forefathers. Down 
the table sit the ten ministers of the 
departments of state, all of them loving 
the handsome little fellow on the neces- 
sary pile of statutes, but all of them 
more or less indifferent to his signifi- 
cant yawns and perplexed frowns. 

The prince was a sturdy, curly-haired 
lad, with big brown eyes and a la- 
mentably noticeable scratch on his nose 
—acquired in less stately but more 
profitable pursuits. It seems that he 
had peeled his nose while sliding to 
second base in a certain American game 
that he was teaching the juvenile aris- 
tocracy how to play. His wavy hair 
was brown and rebellious. No end of 
royal nursing could keep it looking 
sleek and proper. He had the merit 
of being a very bad little boy at times; 
that is why he was loved by every 
one. Although it was considered next 
to high treason to strike a >rince of 
the royal blood, I could, if I had the 
space, recount the details of numerous 
fisticuffs behind the state stables in 
which, sad to relate, the prince just as 
often as not came off with a battered 
dignity and a chastened opinion of cer- 
tain small fry who could not have been 
more than dukes or barons at best. 
But he took his defeats manfully; he 
did not whimper lése majesté. John 
Tullis, his “Uncle Jack,” had proclaimed 
his scorn for a boy who could not 
“take his medicine.” And so Prince 
Robin took it gracefully because he was 
prince. 

To-day he was—for him—rather op- 
pressively dignified and imperial. He 
may have blinked his weary eyes a time 
or two, but in the main he was very 
attentive, very circumspect, and very 
much puzzled. Custom required that 
the ruling prince or princess should 
preside over the meetings of the cab- 
inet, It is needless to observe that 
the present ruler’s duty ended when 
he repeated, after Count Halfont: “My 
lords, we are now in session.” The 
schoolroom, he confessed, was a “‘pic- 
nic” compared to the Room of Wran- 
gles: A fellow got a recess once in a 
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while there, but here—well, the only 
recess he got was when he fell asleep. 
To-day he was determined to maintain 
a very dignified mien. It appears that 
at the last meeting he had created con- 
siderable havoc by upsetting the ink 
well while trying to fill his fountain 
pen without an injector. Moreover, 
nearly half a pint of the fluid had 
splashed upon the Duke of Perse’s 
trousers—and they were gray, at that. 
Whereupor. the duke announced in open 
conclave that his highness needed a rat- 
tling good spanking—a remark which 
distinctly hurt the young ruler’s pride 
and made him wish that there had been 
enough ink to drown the duke instead 
of merely wetting him. 

About the table sat the three regents 
and the other men high in the admin- 
istration of affairs; General Braze of 
the army, Baron Pultz of the mines, 
Roslon of agriculture—and five or six 
more. The Duke of Perse was dis- 
cussing the great loan question. The 
prince was watching his gaunt, satur- 
nine face with more than usual interest. 

“Of course, it is not too late to re- 
scind the order promulgated at our last 
sitting. There are five bankers in St. 
Petersburg who will finance the loan 
without delay. We need not wait the 
interminable length of time necessary 
to secure the attention and codperation 
of bankers in France and England. It 
is all nonsense to say that Russia has 
sinister motives in the matter. It is a 
business proposition—not an affair of 
state. We need the money before the 
winter opens. The railroad is now 
within fifteen miles of Edelweiss. The 
bridges and tunnels are well along to- 
ward completion. Our funds are di- 
minishing, simply because we have de- 
layed so long in preparing for this loan. 
There has been too much bickering 
and too much inane politics. I still 
maintain that we have made a mistake 
in refusing to take up the matter with 
St. Petersburg or Berlin. Why should 
we prefer England? Why France?” 

For some unaccountable reason he 
struck the table violently with his fist 
and directed his glare upon the aston- 
ished prince. The explosive demand 














caught the ruler by surprise. He 
gasped and his lips fell apart. Then 
it must have occurred to him that the 
question could be answered by no one 
save the person to whom it was so 
plainly addressed. He lifted his chin 
and piped up shrilly, and with a fervor 
that startled even the intense Perse: 

“Because Uncle Jack said we should, 
that’s why.” 

We have no record of what imme- 
diately followed this abrupt declaration ; 
there are some things that never leak 
out, no matter how prying the chron- 
icler may be. When one stops to con- 
sider that this was the first time a 
question had been put directly to the 
prince—and one that he could under- 
stand, at that—we may be inclined to 
overlook his reply, but we cannot an- 
swer for certain members of the cabinet. 
Unconsciously, the boy in knickers had 
uttered a truth that no one else had 
dared to vojce. John Tullis was the 
joint stepping-stone and _ stumbling- 
block in the deliberations of the cabinct. 

It goes without saying that the in- 
nocent rejoinder opened the way to 
an acrid discussion of John Tullis. If 
that gentleman’s ears burned in re- 
sponse to the sarcastic comments of 
the Duke of Perse and Baron Pultz, 
they probably tingled pleasantly as the 
result of the stout defense put up by 
Halfont, Dangloss, and others. More- 
over, his most devoted friend, the 
prince, whose lips were sullenly closed 
after his unlucky maiden effort, was 
finding it exceedingly difficult to hold 
his tongue and his tears at the same 
time. The lad’s lip trembled, but his 
brown eyes glowered; he sat abashed 
and heard the no uncertain arraign- 
ment of his dearest friend, feeling all 
the while that the manly thing for him 
to do would be to go over and kick 
the Duke of Perse, miserably conscious 
that such an act was impossible. His 
little body trembled with childish rage; 
he never took his gaze from the face 
of the gaunt traducer. How he hated 
the Duke of Perse! 

The duke’s impassioned plea was of 
no avail. His confréres saw the wis- 
dom of keeping Russia’s greedy hand 
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out of the country’s affairs—at least 
for the present—and reiterated their de- 
cision to seek the loans in England and 
France. The question therefore would 
not be taken to parliament for recen- 
sideration. The duke sat down, pale 
in defeat; his heart was more bitter 
than ever against the shrewd American 
who had induced all these men to see 
through his eyes. 

“I suppose there is no use in kicking 
against the pricks,” he said sourly as 
he resumed his seat. “I shall send our 
representatives to London and Paris 
month. I trust, my lords, that 
we may have no trouble in placing the 
loans there.’ There was a deep sig- 
nificance in the dry tone whicl 
sumed. 

“T do not apprehend trouble,” said 
Count Halfont. “Our credit is still 
good, your grace. Russia is not the 
only country that is ready to trust us 
for a few millions. Have no fear, your 
grace.” 

“It is the delay that I am apprehen 
sive of, your excellency.” 

At this juncture the prince, gather- 
ing from the manner of his ministers 
that the question was settled to his lik- 
ing, leaned forward and announced to 
his uncle, the premier: 


next 


he as- 
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“T’m tired, Uncle Caspar. How 
much longer is it?” 
Count Halfont coughed. “Ahem! 


Just a few minutes, your highness. 
Pray be patient—er—my little man.” 

Prince Bobby flushed. He always 
knew that he was being patronized 
when any one addressed him as “my 
little man.” 

“T have an engagement,” he 
with a stiffening of his back. 

“Indeed?” said the duke dryly. 
“Yes, your grace—a very important 
one. Of course, I'll stay if I have to, 
but—what time is it, Uncle Caspar ?” 

“Tt is half-past eleven, your high- 
ness.” 

“Goodness, I had a date for eleven. 
I mean, a engagement—an engage- 
ment.” He glanced helplessly, appeal- 
ingly from Count Halfont to Baron 
Dangloss, his known allies. 
The Duke of Perse smiled grimly. 


said, 


















In his most polite manner, he arose to 
address the now harassed princeling, 
who shifted uneasily on the pile of law 
books. 

“May your most humble subject pre- 
sume to inquire into the nature of your 
highness’ engagement ?” 

“You may, your grace,” said the 
prince. 

The duke waited. A smile crept into 
the eyes of the others. “Well, what is 
the engagement ?” 

“T had a date to 
Jack at eleven.” 

“And you imagine that ‘Uncle Jack’ 
will be annoyed if he is kept waiting 
by such a trivial matter as a cabinet 
meeting, unfortunately prolonged ?” 

“T don’t know just what that means,” 
murmured the prince. Then his face 
brightened. “But I don’t think he'll 
be sore after I tell him how busy we've 
been.” 

The duke put his hand over his 
mouth. “I don’t think he'll mind half 
an hour’s wait, do you?” 

“He likes me to be very prompt.” 

Count Halfont interposed good-hu- 
moredly. “There is nothing more to 
come before us to-day, your grace, so 
I fancy we may as well close the meet- 
ing. To my mind, it is rather a silly 
custom which compels us to keep the 
prince with us—er—after the opening 
of the session. Of course, your high- 
ness, we don’t mean to say that you 
are not interested in our grave delib- 
erations.” 

Prince Bobby broke in eagerly: 
“Uncle Jack says I’ve just got to be 
interested in ’em, whether I want to or 
not. He says it’s the only way to 
catch onto things and become a regu- 
lar prince. You see, Uncle Caspar, 
I’ve got a lot to learn.” 

“Yes, your highness, you have,” sol- 
emnly admitted the premier. “But I 
am sure you will learn.” 

“Under such an able instructor as 
Uncle Jack, you may soon know more 
than the wisest man in the realm,” 
added the Duke of Perse. 


ride with Uncle 





“Thank you, your grace,” said the 
prince, so politely that the duke was 
confounded. 


“I know Uncle Jack will 
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be glad to hear that. He’s—he’s afraid 
people may think he’s butting in too 
much.” 

“Butting in?” gasped the premier. 

At this, the Duke of Perse came to 
his feet again, an angry gleam in his 
eyes. “My lords,” he began hastily, 
“it must certainly have occurred to 
you before this that our beloved prince’s 
English, which seems after all to be 
his mother tongue, is not what it should 
be. Butting in! Yesterday I over- 
heard him advising your son, Pultz, to 
‘go chase’ himself. And when your boy 
tried to chase himself—’pon my word, 
he did—what did our prince say? 
What did you say, Prince Robin?” 


“I—I forget,” stammered Prince 
Bobby. 
“You said ‘Mice!’ Or was it— 
er——” 
“No, your grace. Rats. I remem- 


ber. That’s what I said. That’s what 
all cf us boys used to say in Wash- 
ington.” 

“God deliver us! Has it come to 
this, that a Prince of Graustark should 
grow up with such language on his 
lips? I fancy, my lords, you will all 
agree that something should be done 
about it. It is too serious a matter. 
We are all more or less responsible to 
the people he is to govern. We can- 
not, in justice to them, allow him to 
continue under the—er—influences that 
now seem to surround him. He’ll— 
he'll grow up to be a barbarian. For 
heaven’s sake, my lords, let us con- 
sider the prince’s future—let us deal 
promptly with the situation.” 

“What’s he saying, Uncle Caspar?” 
whispered the prince fiercely. 

“*Sh!” cautioned Count Halfont. 

“T won’t ’sh! I am the prince. And 
I'll say ‘chase yourself’ whenever I 
please. It’s good English. I'll pro- 
nounce it for you in our own language, 
so’s you can see how it works that 
way. It goes like——” 

“You need not illustrate, your high- 
ness,” the premier hastened to say. 
Turning to the duke, he said coldly: 
“T acknowledge the wisdom in your 
remarks, your grace, but—you will par- 
don me, I am sure—would it not be 











better to discuss the conditions private- 
ly among ourselves before taking them 
up officially ?” 

“That confounded American has 
every one hypnotized,” exploded the 
duke. “His influence over this boy is 
a menace to our country. He is mak- 
ing an oaf of him—a slangy, impudent 
little a 

“Your grace!” 
Dangloss sharply. 

“Uncle Jack’s all right,” declared the 
prince, vaguely realizing that a defense 
should be forthcoming. 

“He is, eh?” rasped the exasperated 
duke, mopping his brow. 

“He sure is,” pronounced the prince, 
with a finality that left no room for 
doubt. They say that fierce little 
Baron Dangloss, in striving to suppress 
a guffaw, choked so impressively that 
there was a momentary doubt as to his 
ever getting over it alive. 

“He is a mountebank—a meddler, 
that’s what he is. The sooner we come 
to realize it, the better,” exclaimed 
the overheated duke. “He has greater 
influence over our beloved prince than 
any one else in the royal household. 
He has no business here—none whatso- 
ever. His presence and his meddling 
are an affront to the intelligence of 
all the a 

But the prince had slid down from 
his pile of books and planted himself 
beside him so suddenly that the bitter 
words died away on the old man’s 
lips. Robin’s face was white with rage, 
his little fists were clenched in des- 
perate anger, his voice was half choked 
with the tears of indignation. 

“You awful old man!’ he cried, 
trembling all over, his eyes blazing. 
“Don’t you say anything against Uncle 
Jack! [I—I’ll banish you—yes, sir— 
banish you like my mother fired Count 
Marlanx out of the country. I won’t 
let you come back here ever—never. 
And before you go I’ll have Uncle Jack 
give you a good licking. Oh, he can 
do it all right. I—I hate you!” 

The duke looked down in amazement 
into the flushed, writhing face of his 
little master. For a moment he was 
stunned by the vigorous outburst. Then 
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the hard lines in his face relaxed and 
a softer expression came into his eyes 
—there was something like pride in 
them, too. The duke, be it said, was 
an honest fighter and a loyal Graus- 
tarkian ; he loved his prince and there- 
fore he gloried in his courage. His 
own smile of amusement, which broke 
in spite of his inordinate vanity, was 
the sign that brought relief to the hearts 
of his scandalized confréres. 

“Your highness does well in defend- 
ing a friend and counselor,” he said 
gently. “I am sorry to have forgotten 
myself in your presence. It shall not 
occur again. Pray forgive me.” 

Prince Bobby was still unappeased. 
“TI could have you beheaded,” he said 
stubbornly. “Couldn’t I, Uncle Cas- 

ar?” 

Count Halfont gravely informed him 
that it was not customary to behead 
gentlemen except for the most heinous 
offenses against the crown. 

The Duke of Perse suddenly bent 
forward and placed his bony hand upon 
the unshrinking shoulder of the prince, 
his eyes gleaming kindly, his” voice 
strangely free from its usual harsh- 
ness. “You are a splendid little man, 
Prince Robin,” he said. “I glory in 
you. I shall not forget the lesson in 
loyalty that you have taught me.” 

Bobby’s eyes filled with tears. The 
genuine humility of the hard old man 
touched his tempestuous little heart. 

“Tt’s—it’s all right, du—your grace. 
I’m sorry I spoke that way, too.” 

Baron Dangloss twisted his imperial 
vigorously. ‘My lords, I suggest that 
we adjourn. The prince must have his 
ride and return in time for the review 
at one o’clock.” 

As the prince strode soberly from 
the Room of Wrangles, every eye was 
upon his sturdy little back and there 
was a kindly light in each of them, bar 
none. The duke, following close be- 
hind with Halfont, said quietly: 

“I love him, Caspar. But I have no 
love for the man he loves so much bet- 
ter than he loves any of us. Tullis is 
a meddler—but, for heaven’s sake, my 
friend, don’t let Bobby know that I have 
repeated myself.” 
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Later on, the prince in his khaki rid- 
ing suit, loped gayly down the broad 
mountain road toward Ganlook, beside 
the black mare which carried John Tul- 
lis. Behind them rode three picked 
troopers from the house guard. He 
had told Tullis of his vainglorious de- 
fense in the antechamber. 

“And I told him, Uncle Jack, that 
you could lick him. You can, can’t 
you?” 

The American’s face was clouded for 
a second; then, to please the boy, a 
warm smile succeeded the frown. 
“Why, Bobby, you dear little beggar, 
he could thrash me with one hand.” 

“What?” almost shrieked Prince 
Bobby, utterly dismayed. 

“He’s a better swordsman than I, 
don’t you see. Gentlemen over here 
fight with swords. I know nothing 
about dueling. He’d get at me in two 
thrusts.” 

“I—I think you’d better take some 
lessons from Colonel Quinnox, It won’t 
do to be caught napping.” 

“T dare say you're right.” 

“Say, Uncle Jack, when are you go- 
ing to take me to the witch’s hovel?” 
The new thought abruptly banished all 
else from his eager little brain. 

“Some day, soon,” said Tullis. “You 
see, I’m not sure that she’s receiving 
visitors these days. A witch is a very 
arbitrary person. Even princes have 
to send up their cards.” 

“Let’s telegraph her,” 
tone. 

“T’ll arrange to go up with you very 
soon, Bobby. It’s a hard ride through 
the pass and—and there may be a lot 
of goblins up there where the old 
woman keeps herself.” 

The witch’s hovel was in the moun- 
tain across the most rugged of the 
cafions and was to be reached only 
after the most hazardous of rides. The 
old woman of the hills was an ancient 
character about whom clung a thousand 
spookish traditions, but who, in the 
opinion of John Tullis, was nothing 
more than a wise fortune teller and 
necromancer who knew every trick in 
the trade of hoodwinking the supersti- 
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tious. He had seen her and he had 
been properly impressed. Somehow, he 
did not like the thought of taking the 
prince to the cabin among the mists 
and crags. 

“They say she eats boys, now and 
then,” he added, as if suddenly remem- 
bering it. 

“Gee! Do you suppose we could get 
there some day when she’s eating one?” 

As they rode back to the castle after 
an hour, coming down through Castle 
Avenue from the monastery road, they 
passed a tall, bronzed young man whom 
Tullis at once knew to be an American. 
He was seated on a big boulder at 
the roadside, enjoying the shade, and 
was evidently on his way by foot to 
the castle gates to watch the beau 
monde assembling for the review. At 
his side was the fussy, well-known fig- 
ure of Cook’s interpreter, eagerly point- 
ing out certain important personages 
to him as they passed. Of course, the 
approach of the prince was the excuse 
for considerable agitation and fervor 
on the part of the man from Cook’s. 
He mounted the boulder and took off 
his cap to wave it frantically. 

“It’s the prince!” he called out to 
Truxton King. “Stand up! Hurray! 
Long live the prince!” 

Tullis had already lifted his hand in 
salute to his countryman, and both had 
smiled the free, easy smile of men who 
know each other by instinct. 

The man from Cook’s came to grief. 
He slipped from his perch on the rock 
and came floundering to the ground 
below, considerably crushed in dignity, 
but quite intact in other respects. 

The spirited pony that the prince was 
riding shied and reared in quick af- 
fright. The boy dropped his crop and 
clung valiantly to the reins. A guards- 
man was at the pony’s head in an in- 
stant and there was no possible chance 
for disaster. 

Truxton King unbent his long frame, 
picked up the riding crop with a de- 
liberateness that astonished the man 
from Cook’s, strode out into the road- 
way and handed it up to the boy in the 
saddle. 

“Thank you,” said Prince Bobby. 
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“Don’t mention it,” said Truxton 
King, with his most engaging smile. 
“No trouble at all.” 


CHAPLER Ff, 


Truxton King witnessed the review 
of the garrison. ‘That in itself was 
rather a tame exhibition for a man 
who had seen the finest troops in all 
the world. A thousand earnest-looking 
soldiers, proud of the opportunity to 
march before the little prince—and that 
was all, so far as the review was con- 
cerned. 

But, alluringly provident to the wel- 
fare of this narrative, the red and black 
uniformed soldiers were not the only 
persons on review that balmy day in 
July. Truxton King had his first 
glimpse of the nobility of Graustark. 
He changed his mind about going to 
Vienna on the Saturday express. A 
goodly number of men before him had 
altered their humble plans for the same 
reason, I am reliably informed. 

Mr. King saw the court in all its 
glory, scattered along the shady Cas- 
tle Avenue—in carriages, in traps, in 
motors, and in the saddle. His brain 
whirled and his heart leaped under the 
pressure of a new-found interest in life. 
The unexpected oasis loomed up be- 
fore his eyes just as he was abandon- 
ing all hope in the unprofitable desert 
of Romance. He saw green trees and 
sparkling rivulets, and he sighed with 
a new, strange content. No, on sec- 
ond thoughts, he would not go to 
Vienna. He would stay in Edelweiss. 
He was a disciple of Micawber; and 
he was so much younger and fresher 
than that distinguished gentleman, that 
perhaps he was justified in believing 
that, in his case, something was bound 
to “turn up.” 

If Truxton King had given up in dis- 
gust and fled to Vienna, this tale would 
never have come to light. Instead of 
being the lively narrative of a young 
gentleman’s adventures in far-away 
Graustark, it might have become a tale 
of the smart set in New York—for, 
as you know, we are bound by tradi- 
tion to follow the trail laid down by 





our hero, no matter which way he 
elects to fare. 

Somewhat dismayed by his narrow 
escape, he confided to his friend from 
Cook’s that he could never have for- 
given himself if he had adhered to his 
resolution to leave on the following day. 

“T didn’t know you’d changed your 
mind, sir,” remarked Mr. Hobbs in sur- 
prise. 

“Of course you didn’t know it,” said 
Truxton. “How could you? I’ve just 
changed it, this instant. I didn’t know 
it myself two minutes ago. No, sir, 
Hobbs—or is it Dobbs? Thanks—no 
sir, I’m going to stop here for a—well, 
a week or two. Where the dickens do 
these people keep themselves? I 
haven’t seen ’em before.” 

“Oh, they are the  nobility—the 
swells, They don’t hang around the 
streets like tourists and rubbernecks, 
sir,’ in plain disgust. 

“IT thought you were an English- 
man,” observed King, with a quizzical 
smile, 

“T am, sir. I can’t help saying rub 
bernecks, sir, though it’s a shocking 
word. It’s the only name for them 
sir. That’s what the little prince calls 
them, too. You see, it’s one form of 
amusement they provide for him, and 
I am supposed to help it along as much 
as possible. Mr. Tullis takes him out 
in the avenue whenever I’ve got a party 
in hand. I telephone up to the castle 
that I’ve got a crowd and then I drive 
"em out to the park here. The prince 
says he just loves to watch the rub 
bernecks go by. It’s great fun, sir, 
for the little lad. He never misses a 
party, and you can believe it or not, 
he has told me so himself. Yes, sir 
the prince has had more than one word 
with me—from time to time.” King 
looked at the little man’s reddish face 
and saw therein the signs of exaltation 
indigenous to a land imperial. 

He hesitated for an instant and then 
remarked, with a mean impulse to 
spoil Hobbs’ glorification: “I have dined 


with the President of the United 
States.” 
Hobbs was politely unimpressed. 











“T dare 


“T’ve no doubt, sir,” he said. 
say it was an excellent dinner.” 
King blinked his eyes and then turned 


them upon the passing show. He was 
coming to understand the real differ- 
ence between men. 

“I say, who is that just passing—the 
lady in the victoria?” he asked abruptly. 
“That is the Countess Marlanx.” 

“Whew! I thought she was the 
queen !” 

Hobbs went into details concerning 
the beautiful countess. During the 
hour and a half of display, he pointed 
out to King all of the great person 
ages, giving a Baedeker-like account of 
their doings from childhood up, quite 
satisfying that gentleman’s curiosity 
and involving his cupidity at the same 
time. 

When, at last, the was over, 
Truxton and the little inter- 
preter, whom he had employed for the 
occasion, strolled leisurely back to the 
heart of the town. Something had come 
over King, changing the quaint old city 
from a prosaic collection of shops and 


show 


thoroughfares into a veritable play- 
ground for Cinderellas and Prince 
Charmings. The women, to his startled 


imagination, had been suddenly trans- 
formed from lackadaisical drudges into 
radiant personages at whose feet it 
would be a pleasure to fall, in whose 
defense it would be divine to serve; the 
men were the cavaliers that had called 
to him from the pages of chivalrous 
tales, ever since the days of his child- 
hood. Here were knights and ladies 
such as he had dreamed of and de- 
spaired of ever seeing. 

Hobbs was telling him how every one 
struggled to provide amusement for the 
little prince at whose court these almost 
mythological beings bent the knee. 
‘Every few days they have a royal 
troupe of acrobats in the castle grounds. 
Next week Tantora’s big circus is to 
give a private performance for him. 
[here are marionettes and Punch and 
Judy shows, and all the doings of the 
Grand Grignol are beautifully imitated. 
The royal band plays every afternoon, 
and at night some one tells him stories 
of the valorous men who occupied the 
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throne before him. He rides, plays 
baseball and cricket, swims, goes shoot- 
ing—and, you may take it from me, 
sir, he is already enjoying fencing les- 
sons with Colonel Quinnox, chief of 


the castle guard. Mr. Tullis, the 
American, has charge of his—you 


might say, his education and entertain- 
ment. They want to make of him a 
very wonderful prince. So they are 
starting at the bottom. He’s quite a 
wonderful little chap. What say, sir?” 

“I was just going to ask if you know 
anything about a young woman who 
occasionally tends shop for William 
Spantz, the armorer.” 

Hobbs looked interested. “She’s 
quite a beauty, sir, I give you my 
word,” 

“I know that, Hobbs. 
she?” 

“I really can’t say, sir. his 
niece, I’ve heard. Been here a little 
over a month. I think she’s from War- 
saw.” 

“Well, I'll say good-by here. If 
you’ve nothing on for to-morrow, we’ll 
visit the castle grounds and—ahem !— 
take a look about the place. Come to 
the hotel early. I’m going over to 
the gun shop. So-long!” As he crossed 
the square, his mind full of the beauti- 
ful women he had seen, he was saying 
to himself in a wild strain of exhilara- 
tion: “I'll bet my head that girl isn’t 
the nobody she’s setting herself up to 
be. She looks like these I’ve just seen. 
She’s got the marks of a lady. You 
can’t fool me. I’m going to find out 
who she is and—well, maybe it won’t 
be so dull here, after all. It looks bet- 
ter every minute.” 

He was whistling gayly as he en- 
tered the little shop, ready to give a 
cheery greeting to old Spantz and to 
make him a temporizing offer for the 
broadsword. But it was not Spantz who 
stood behind the little counter. Trux- 
ton flushed hotly and jerked off his hat. 
The girl smiled. 

“T beg pardon,” he exclaimed. “I— 
I’m looking for Mr. Spantz—I 2 

“He is out. Will you wait? He will 
return in a very few minutes.” Her 
voice was clear and low, her accent 


But who is 


She’s 
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charming. The smile in her eyes some- 
how struck him as sad, even fleeting 
in its attempt at mirth. As she spoke, 
it disappeared altogether and an almost 
sombre expression came into her face. 

“Thanks. I’ll—wait,” he said, sud- 
denly embarrassed. She turned to the 
window, resuming the wistful, preoc- 
cupied gaze down the avenue. He made 
pretense of inspecting the wares on the 
opposite wall, but covertly watched her 
out of the corner of his eye. Per- 
haps, calculated he, if she were attired 
in the gown of one of those fashion- 
ables she might rank with the noblest 
of them in beauty and delicacy. Her 
dark little head was carried with all the 
serene pride of a lady of quality; her 
features were clear cut, mobile, and 
absolutely flawless. He was sure of 
that; his sly analysis was not as casual 
as one might suppose under the cir- 
cumstances. As a matter of fact, he 
found himself having what he after- 
ward called “a very good look at her.” 
She seemed to have forgotten his pres- 
ence. The longer he looked at the 
delicate profile, the more fully was he 
convinced that she was not all that she 
pretended. He experienced a thrill of 
hope. If she wasn’t what she pretended 
to be, then surely she must be what he 
wanted her to be—a lady of quality. 
In that case, there was a mystery. The 
thought restored his temerity. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, politely saun- 
tering up to the little counter. He 
noted that she was taller than he had 
thought, and slender. She started and 
turned toward him with a quick, diffi- 
dent smile, her dark eyes filling with 
an unspoken apology. “I wanted to 
have another look at the broadsword 
there. May I get it out of the window, 
or will you?” 

Very quickly—he noticed that she 
went about it clumsily despite her sup- 
ple gracefulness—she withdrew the 
heavy weapon from the window and 
laid it upon the counter. He was look- 
ing at her with a peculiar smile upon 
his lips. She flushed painfully. 





“I am not—not what you would call 
an expert,” she said frankly. 
mean in 


“You handling broad- 





swords,” he said in his most suave man- 
ner. “It’s a cunning little thing, isn’t 
it?” He picked up the ponderous blade. 
“TI don’t wonder you nearly dropped it 
on your toes,” 

“There must have been giants in 
those days,” she said, a slight shudder 
passing over her. 

“Whoppers,” he agreed eagerly. “I’ve 
thought somewhat of buying the old 
thing. Not to use, of course. I’m not 
a giant.” 

“You’re not a pigmy,” she supple- 
mented, her eyes sweeping his long fig- 
ure comprehensively. 

“What’s the price?” he asked, his 
courage faltering under the cool, im- 
personal gaze. 

“T do not know. 
you?” 

“T—I think he did. 
wretched memory 
broadswords.” 

She laughcd. “This is such a very 
old broadsword, too,” she said. “It 
goes back beyond the memory of man.” 

“How does it come that you don’t 
know the price?” he asked, watching 
her narrowly. 

She met his inquiring look with per- 
fect composure. 

“T am quite new at the trade. I 
hope you will excuse my ignorance. My 
uncle will be here in a moment.” She 
was turning away with an air that con- 
vinced King of one thing; she was a 
person who, in no sense, had ever been 
called upon to serve others. 

“So I’ve heard,” he observed. The 
bait took effect. She looked up quick- 
ly; he was confident that a startled 
expression flitted across her face. 

“You have heard? What have you 
heard of me?” she demanded. 

“That you are new at the business,” 
he replied coolly. “You are a stranger 
in a strange land, so they say.” 

“You have been making inquiries ?” 
she asked, disdain succeeding dismay. 

“Tentatively, that’s all. Ever since 
you peeked out of the window up there 
and laughed at me. I’m curious, you 
see.” 

She stared at him in silent intensity 
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for a moment. “That’s why I laughed 
at you. You were very curious.” 

“Am I so bad as all that?” he la- 
mented. 

She ignored the question. “Why 
should you be interested in me, sir?” 

Mr. King was inspired to fabricate 
in the interest of psychical research. 
“Because I have heard that you are 
not the niece of old man Spantz.” He 
watched intently to catch the effect of 
the declaration. 

She merely stared at him; there was 
not so much as the flutter of an eye- 
lid. “You have heard nothing of the 
kind,” she said coldly. 

“Well, I'll confess I haven’t,” he ad- 
mitted cheerfully. “I was experiment- 
ing. I’m an amateur Sherlock Holmes. 
It pleases me to deduce that you are 
not related to the armorer. You don’t 
look the part.” 

Now she smiled divinely. “And why 
not, pray? His sister was my mother.” 

“In order to establish a line on 
which to base my calculations, would 
you mind telling me who your father 
is?” He asked the question with his 
most appealing smile—a smile so frank- 
ly impudent that she could not resent 
it. 

“My mother’s husband,” she replied 
in the same spirit. 

“Well, that is quite a clue!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“’Pon my soul, I believe I’m 
on the right track. Excuse me for 
continuing, but is he a count or a duke 
or just a ss 

“My father is dead,” she interrupted, 
without taking her now serious gaze 
from his face. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said at once. 
“I’m sorry if I’ve hurt you.” 

“My mother is dead. Now can you 
understand why I am living here with 
my uncle? Even an amateur may rise 
to that. Now, sir, do you expect to 
purchase the sword? If not, I shall 
replace it in the window.” 

“That’s what I came here for,” said 
he, resenting her tone and the icy look 
she gave him. 

“I gathered that you came in the 
capacity of Sherlock Holmes—or some- 
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thing else.” She added the last three 
words with unmistakable meaning. 

“You mean as a ” he hesitated, 
flushing. 

“You knew I was alone, sir.” 

“By Jove, you’re wrong there. I give 
you my word, I didn’t. If I’d known 
it I’d surely have come in sooner. There, 
forgive me. I’m particularly light- 
headed and futile to-day, and 1 hope— 
beg: ig 

She was leaning toward him, her 
hands on the counter, a peculiar gleam 
in her dark eyes—which now, for the 
first time, struck him as rather more 
keen and penetrating than he had sus- 
pected before. 

“I simply want to tell you, Mr. King, 
that unless you really expect to buy 
this sword it is not wise in you to make 
it an excuse for coming here.” 

“My dear young lady, I 

“My uncle has a queer conception 
of the proprieties. He may think that 
you come to see me.” A radiant smile 
leaped into her face, transforming its 
strange sombreness into absolutely 
impish mirth. 

“Well, hang it all, he can’t object to 
that, can he? Besides, I never buy with- 
out haggling,” he expostulated, sud- 
denly exhilarated, he knew not why. 

“Don’t come in here unless you ex- 
pect to buy,” she said, serious in an 
instant. “It isn’t the custom in Edel- 
weiss. Young men may chat with shop- 
girls all the world over—but in Edel- 
weiss, no—unless they come to pay 
most honorable court to them. My 
uncle would not understand.” 

“T take it, however, that you would 
understand,” he said boldly. 

“T have lived in Vienna, in Paris, and 
in London. But now I am living in 
Edelweiss. I have not been a shopgirl 
always.” 

“T can believe that. My deductions 
are justified.” 

“Pray forgive me for offering this 
bit of advice. A word to the wise. My 
uncle would close the door in your face 
if—if he thought P 

“T see. Well, I'll buy the blooming 
sword. Anyhow, that’s what I came in 
for.” 
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“No. You came in because I smiled 
at you from the window upstairs. It 
is my sitting room.” 

“Why did you smile? Tell me!” 
eagerly. 

“It was nature asserting itself.” 

“You mean you just couldn't help 
it” 

“That’s precisely what I mean.” 

“Not very complimentary, I’d say. 

“A smile is ever a compliment, sir. 

“IT say, do you know you interest 
me?” he began warmly, but she put 
her finger to her lips. 

“My uncle is returning. I must not 
talk to you any longer.” She glanced 
uneasily out upon the square, and then 
hurriedly added, a certain wistfulness in 
her voice and eyes: “I couldn’t help it 
to-day. I forgot my place. But you 
are the first gentleman I’ve spoken to 
since I came here.” 

“I—I was afraid you might think I 
am not a gentleman. I’ve been rather 
fresh.” 

“T happen to have known many gen- 
tlemen. Before I went into—service, 
of course.” She turned away abruptly, 
a sudden shadow crossing her face. 
Truxton King exulted. At last he was 
touching the long-sought trail of the 
Golden Girl! Here was Romance! 
Here was mystery! 

Spantz was crossing the sidewalk. 
The American leaned forward and half- 
whispered: “Just watch me buy that 
broadsword. I may, in time, buy out 
the shop, piece by piece.” 

She smiled swiftly. ‘Let me warn 
you: Don’t pay his price.” 

“Thanks.” 

When Spantz entered the door the 
girl was gazing listlessly from the win- 
dow and Truxton King was leaning 
against the counter with his back to- 
ward her, his arms folded, and a most 
impatient frown on his face. 

“Hello!” he said gruffly. “I’ve been 
waiting ten minutes for you.” 

Spantz’s black eyes shot from one 
to the other. “What do you want?’ 
he demanded sharply. As he dropped 
his hat upon a stool near the door, his 
glance again darted from the man to 
the girl and back again. 





“The broadsword. And, say, Mr. 
Spantz, you might assume a different 
tone in addressing me. I’m a custom- 
er, not a beggar.” 

The girl left the window and walked 
slowly to the rear of the shop, pass- 
ing through the narrow door, without 
so much as a glance at King or the 
old man. Spantz was silent until she 
was gone. 

“You want the broadsword, eh?” he 
asked, moderating his tone consider- 
ably. “It’s a rare old——” 

“Til give you a hundred dollars—not 
another cent,” interrupted King, not yet 
over his resentment. 

There followed a long and irritating 
argument, at the conclusion of which 
Mr. King became the possessor of the 
weapon at his own price. Remember- 
ing himself in time, he fell to admiring 
some old rings and bracelets in a cab- 
inet near by, thus paving the way for 
future visits. 

“T’ll come in again,” he said indif- 
ferently. 

‘But you are leaving to-morrow, 
sir,” 

“T’ve changed my mind.” 

“You are not going?” 

“Not for a few days.” 

“Then you have discovered something 
in Edelweiss to attract you?” grinned 
the old armorer. “I thought you 
might.” 

“T’ve had a glimpse of the swells, my 
good friend.” 

“Tt’s all the good you'll get of it,” 
said Spantz gruffly. 

“T dare say you're right. Clean that 
sword up a bit for me, and [ll drop 
in to-morrow and get it. Here’s sixty 
gavvos to bind the bargain. The rest 
on delivery. Good day, Mr. Spantz.’ 

“Good day, Mr. King.” 

“How do you happen to know my 
name?” 

Spantz put his hand over his heart 
and delivered himself of a most im 
pressive bow. “When so distinguished 
a visitor comes to our little city,” he 
said, “we lose no time in discovering 
his name. It is a part of our trade 
sir, believe me.” 

“I’m not so sure that I do believe 
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you,” said Truxton King to himself as 
he sauntered up the street toward the 
hotel. “The girl knew me, too, now 
that I come to think of it. Heigh-ho! 

3y Jove, I do hope I can work up a 
little something to interest Hello!” 

Mr. Hobbs, from Cook’s, was at his 
elbow, his eyes glistening with eager- 
ness. 

“TI say, old Dangloss is waiting for 
you at the Regengetz, sir. Wot’s up? 
Wot you been up to, sir?” 

“Up to? Up to, Hobbs?” 

“My word, sir, you must have been 
or he wouldn’t be there to see you.” 

“Who is Dangloss?” 

“Minister of police—haven’t I told 
you? He’s a keen one, too, take my 
word for it. He’s got Sherlock beat a 
mile.” 

“So have I, Hobbs. I’m not slow at 
Sherlocking, let me tell you that. How 
do you know he’s waiting to see me?” 

“T heard him ask for you. And I 
was there just now when one of his 
men came in and told him you were 
on your way up from the gun shop 
down there.” 

“So they’re watching me, eh? ’Gad, 
this is fine!” 

He lost no time in getting to the 
hotel. A well-remembered, fierce-look- 
ing little man, in a white linen suit, was 
waiting for him on the great piazza. 

Baron Jasto Dangloss was a polite 
man, but not to the point of procras- 
tination. He advanced to meet the puz- 
zled American, smiling amiably and 
twirling his imposing mustachios with 
neatly gloved fingers. 

“T have called, Mr. King, to have a 
ittle chat with you about your father,” 
ie said abruptly. He enjoyed the look 
)f surprise in the young man’s face. 

“My father?” murmured Truxton, 
catching his breath. He was shaking 
hands with the baron, all the while 
staring blankly into his twinkling, snap- 
ping eyes. 

“Won’t you join me at this table? A 
julep will not be bad, eh?” 

King sat down opposite to him at 
one of the piazza tables, in the shade 
of the great trailing vines. 
“Fine,” was his only comment. 
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A waiter took the order and departed. 
The baron produced his cigarette case. 
King carefully selected one and tapped 
its tip on the palm of his hand. 

“Is—has anything happened to my 
father?” he asked quietly. “Bad news ?” 

“On the contrary, sir, he is quite 
well. I had a cablegram from him to- 
day.” 

“A cablegram ?” 

“Yes. I cabled day before yester- 
day to ask if he could tell me the 
whereabouts of his son.” 

“The deuce you say!” 

“He replies that you are in Te- 
heran.” 

“What is the meaning of this, 
baron?” 

“It is a habit I have. I make it a 
practice to keep in touch with the move- 
ments of our guests.” 

“T see. You want to know all about 
me; why I’m here, where I came from, 
and all that. Well, I’m ready for the 
‘sweatbox.’” 

“Pray do not take offense. It is my 
rule. It would not be altered if the 
King of England came. Ah, here are 
the juleps. Quick service, eh?” 

“Remarkably so, due to your powers 
of persuasion, I fancy.” 

“T really ordered them a few min- 
utes before you arrived. You see, I 
was quite certain you’d have one. You 
take one about this hour every day.” 

“By Jove, you have been watching 
me!” cried Truxton delightedly. 

“What are you doing in Edelweiss, 
Mr. King?” asked the baron abruptly, 
but not peremptorily. 

“Sight-seeing and in search of ad 
venture,’ was the prompt response. 

“T fancied as much. You've seen 
quite a bit of the world since you left 
home two years ago, on the twenty- 
seventh of September.” 

“By Jove!” 

“Been to South Africa, Asia and— 
South America—to say nothing of Eu- 
rope. That must have been an exciting 
little episode in South America.” 

“You don’t mean to say is 

“Oh, I know all about your partici- 
pation in the revolution down there. 
You were a captain, I understand, dur- 
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ing the three weeks of disturbance. 
Splendid! For the fun of the thing, 
I suppose. Well, I like it in you. I 
should have done it myself. And you 
got out of the country just in time, if 
I remember rightly. There was a price 
placed on your head by the distressed 
government. I imagine they would have 
shot you if they could have caught 
you—as they did the others.” The old 
man chuckled. “You don’t expect to 
return to South America, do you? The 
price is still offered, you know.” 

King was glaring at him in sheer 
wonder. Here was an episode in his 
life that he fondly hoped might never 
come to light; he knew how it would 
disturb his mother. And this foxy old 
fellow away off here in Graustark knew 
all about it. 

“Well, you’re a wonder!” in pure 
admiration. 

“An appreciated compliment, I as- 
sure you. This is all in the way of 
letting you know that we have found 
out something concerning your move- 
ments. Now, to come down to the 
present. You expected to leave to-mor- 
row. Why are you staying over?” 

“Baron, I leave that to your own dis- 
tinguished powers of deduction,” said 
Truxton gently. He took a long pull 
at the straw, watching the other’s face 
as he did so. The baron smiled. 

“You have found the young lady to 
be very attractive,” observed the baron. 
“Where have you known her before?” 

“I beg pardon?” 

“It is not unusual for a young man 
in search of adventure to follow the 
lady of his choice from place to place. 
She came but recently, I recall.” 

“You think I knew her before and 
followed her to Edelweiss ?” 

“T am not quite sure whether you 
have been in Warsaw lately. There is 
a gap in your movements that I can’t 
account for.” 

King became serious at once. He 
saw that it was best to be frank with 
this keen old man. 

“Baron Dangloss, I don’t know just 
what you are driving at, but I'll set 
you straight so far as I’m concerned. I 
never saw that girl until day before 


yesterday. 
to-day.” 

“She smiled on you quite familiarly 
from her window casement yesterday,” 
said Dangloss coolly. 

“She laughed at me, to be perfectly 
candid. But what’s all this about ? Who 
is she? What’s the game? I don’t 
mind confessing that I have a feeling 
she is not what she claims to be, but 
that’s as far as I’ve got.” 

Dangloss studied the young man’s 
face for a moment and then came to a 
sudden decision. He leaned forward 
and smiled sourly. 

“Take my advice; do not play with 
fire,” he said enigmatically. 

“You—you mean she’s a dangerous 
person? [I can’t believe that, baron.” 

“She has dangerous friends out in 
the world. I don’t mean to say she 
will cause you any trouble here—but 
there is a hereafter. Mind you, I’m 
not saying she isn’t a good girl. On 
the contrary, she comes of an excellent 
family—in fact, there were noblemen 
among them a generation or two ago. 
You know her name?” 

“No. I say, this is getting interest- 
ing!” He was beaming. 

“She is Olga Platanova. Her mother 
was married in this city twenty-five 
years ago to Professor Platanova of 
Warsaw. The professor was executed 
last year for conspiracy. He was one 
of the leaders of a great revolutionary 
movement in Poland. They were vir- 
tually anarchists, as you have come to 
place them in America. This girl, Olga, 
was his secretary. His death almost 
killed her. But that is not all. She 
had a sweetheart up to fifteen months 
ago. He was a prince of the royal 
blood. He would have married her in 
spite of the difference in their stations 
had it not been for the intervention of 
the crown that she and her kind hate 
so well. The young man’s powerful 
relatives took a hand in the affair. He 
was compelled to marry a scrawny little 
duchess, and Olga was warned that if 
she attempted to entice him away from 
his wife, she would be punished. She 
did not attempt it, because she is a 
virtuous girl—of that I am sure. But 


I never spoke to her until 








she hates them all—oh, how she hates 
them! Her uncle, Spatz, offered her a 
home. She came here a month ago, 
broken-spirited and sick. So far, she 
has been exceedingly respectful to our 
laws. It is not that we fear anything 
from her, but that we are obliged to 
watch her for the benefit of our big 
brothers across the border. Now you 
know why I advised you to let the fire 
alone.” 

King was silent for a moment, turn- 
ing something over in his head. 

“Baron, are you sure that she is a 
Red ?” 

“Quite. She attended their councils.” 

“She doesn’t look it, ’*pon my word. 
I thought they were the scum of the 
earth,” 

“The kind you have in America are. 
But over here—oh, well, we never can 
tell.” 

“T don’t mind saying she interests 
me. She’s pretty—and I have an idea 
she’s clever. Baron, let me understand 
you. Do you mean that this is a polite 
way of commanding me to have nothing 
to do with her?” 

“You put it broadly. In the first 
place, I am quite sure she will have 
nothing to do with you. She loved 
the husband of the scrawny duchess. 
You, my good friend, handsome as you 
are, cannot interest her, believe me.” 

“T dare say you're right,” glumly. 


“T am merely warning you. Young 
men of your age and temperament 


sometimes let their fancies lead them 
into desperate predicaments. I’ve no 
doubt you can take care of yourself, 
but ” He paused, as if very much 
in doubt. 

“T’m much obliged. And I'll keep 
my eyes well opened. I suppose there’s 
no harm in my going to the shop to 
look at a lot of rings and knickknacks 
he has for sale?” 

“Not in the least. Confine yourself 
to knickknacks, that’s all.” 

“TIsn’t Spantz above suspicion?” 

“No one is, in my little world. By 
the way, I am very fond of your father. 
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He is a most excellent gentleman and a 
splendid shot.” 

Truxton stared harder than ever. 
“What’s that ?” 

“T know him quite well. Hunted wild 
boars with him five years ago in Ger- 
many. And your sister! She was a 
beautiful young girl. They were at 
Carlsbad at the time. Was she quite 
well when you last heard?” 

“She was,” was all that the wonder- 
ing brother could say. 

“Well, come in and see me at the 
tower. I am there in the mornings. 
Come as a caller, not as a prisoner, 
that’s all.” The baron cackled at his 
little jest. “Au revoir! ‘Till we meet 
again.” They were shaking hands in 
the friendliest manner. “Oh, by the 
way, you were good enough to change 
your mind to-day about the personal at- 
tractiveness of our ladies. Permit me 
to observe, in return, that not a few of 
our most distinguished beauties were 
good enough to make inquiries as to 
your identity.” 

He left the American standing at the 
head of the steps, gazing after his re- 
treating figure with a look of admira- 
tion in his eyes. 

Truxton fared forth into the streets 
that night with a greater zest in life 
than he had ever known before. Some- 
thing whispered insistently to his fancy 
that dreariness was a thing of the past; 
he did not have to whistle to keep up 
his spirits. They were soaring of their 
own accord. 

He did not know, however, that a 
person from the secret service was 
watching his every movement. Nor, on 
the other hand, is it at all likely that 
the secret service operative was aware 
that he was not the only shadower of 
the blithe young stranger. 

A man with a limp cigarette between 
his lips was never far from the side 
of the American—a man who had 
stopped to pass the time of day with 
William Spantz, and who, from that 
hour, was not to let the young man 
out of his sight until another relieved 
him of the task. 





BE CONTINUED. 
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ON’T do it again, my 
boy,” the judge said 
kindly, dismissing the 
case of a badly scared 
youngster arrested for 
begging street - car 
transfers. “If you 
didn’t know before 
that it was wrong, you know now.” 

Before the dazed boy and his fright- 
ened parents could realize that the law 
was temporarily through with them, the 
chief probation officer had touched the 
button at his desk beside the judge’s, a 
bailiff was directing the dismissed group 
out the front door of the courtroom, and 
another bailiff was ushering a new 
group in at the side door. 

The departing group was Bohemian 
—stolid, slow of speech, inclined to be 
sullen; the arriving group was Jewish, 
Russian Jewish, but unusually animated 
for that race. A decided stir seemed to 
come with them into the courtroom, and 
the moment they were in, it became ap- 
parent where the “‘stir” generated. The 
prisoner at the bar, the offender against 
law and order, was a very small boy, 
with very big, very scared-looking 
bright black eyes; he was arraigned for 
throwing a ball through the store win- 
dows of one Karnowitz, on Twelfth 
Street. But the conversational energy 
of the party was vested in the prisoner’s 
mother, a wee woman with purply-red 
cheeks colored by a network of broken 
veins, beady bright eyes, and a volubil- 
ity that made her sibilant “‘s’s” 
like escaping steam. 

“Herman,” said the judge, consulting 
the data of the case he held in his hand, 
“you were arrested for breaking a win- 
dow in Karnowitz’s store.” 
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Here Karnowitz 
into the discussion. 
tal-looking Semite, -shouldered, 
hook-nosed, gray-bearded—such a 
Ghetto type as an artist would immedi- 
ately select for his representativeness 
and for his pictorial qualities. 

“Yess!” he cried, worming his way 
through the little crowd of witnesses 
and court officials to the judge’s desk, 
and shaking an expressive 


jumped excitedly 
He was an Orien- 
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forefinger under the judge’s very nose. 
“Und how many times I toldt ; 
“I’m talking to Herman,” said the 
judge reprovingly. ‘Your turn will 
come by and by; I'll let you tell your 
story aiter I hear his. Why did you do 
it, Herman? Don’t you know windows 
are expensive, and that it isn’t right for 
you to throw a ball where it may break 
a window? Don’t you know that, to 
keep you from the danger of breaking a 
window, the law says you mustn’t play 
ball in the street ?” 
Iss it sucha lawss? He ain’d kno 
it iss sucha lawss,’ began Herman’s 
mother shrilly. “In dees coundry 1 
sucha many lawss—more as Russia!— 
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The judge turned sharply on the pur 
ple-cheek« d little woman and rapped on 
his desk with a ruler to emphasize hi 


it understood that I am 
talking to Herman Rubovitz,” he said, 
“and the next person who answers a 
question I ask Herman will be put out 
of the courtroom! Now, Herman——’ 

And the questioning went on—pa 
tient, kindly, encouraging—till Herman 
got over his fright and began to tel! 
the court, confidentially, just how it hap- 
pened. 

The court showed fine understanding 


wASThC “ are 9% 
words. “I want 

















of a boy’s temptations, but firm respect 
for the rights of Karnowitz and for the 
majesty of the law. Then Karnowitz 
was allowed to tell his troubles, briefly, 
and the court reminded him that Ghetto 
boys have not many places to play ball 
except in the street, and urged that due 
leniency be showed to youth if youth 
had a will to make amends. 

“Are you sorry, Herman, that you 
disobeyed the law and that you broke 
the window in Mr. Karnowitz’s shop?” 
Herman nodded. “And will you prom- 
ise me faithfully that you will work and 
earn money to pay him for a new win- 
dow ?” 

“He cand’t! It iss lawss fer him nod 
to work,” shrilled his mother. 

The judge silenced her with a look. 
“How old are you, Herman?” 

“I'm goin’ to be fourteen by Sebtem- 
ber.” 

“Well, you mustn’t wait till Septem- 
ber to pay Mr. Karnowitz—you must 
sell papers or run errands or do some- 
thing to earn money for that window 
this summer. Mr. Karnowitz is a poor 
man—he’s had to buy a new window to 
keep his goods from getting spoiled or 
stolen—you must pay that money back 
to him as soon as you can—he needs it. 
Nill you promise?” Again Herman 
nodded. “Then I'll parole you to Miss 
Tully, she’ll let me know how you get 
on, and if you don’t keep your promise 
she’ll tell me and have you brought here 
again. And the next time I can’t let 
you off so easy. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 


The buzzer sounded, a bailiff usher- 
ing a big group of colored persons ap- 
peared in the side door, and another 
bailiff directed the Rubovitzes and Kar- 
nowitz and their needless witnesses and 
friends out into the front hall, where 
little Beth Tully, fair-haired and blue- 
eyed and very tiny, took charge of Her- 
man and his mother. 

“Where do you live?” 
Rubovitz. 

“By Henry Streedt—twendy-one.” 

“Why, I thought you looked famil- 
iar!” cried Beth. “I’ve seen you when 
I’ve been to call on the Caseys.” 
“Gaseys liff by de rear,” said Mrs. 
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Rubovitz, with scorn. 
frondt.” 

Beth began to scent a caste other than 
racial and religious. ‘I am very fond 
of Mrs. Casey,” she said firmly. Mrs. 
Rubovitz sniffed. Beth turned to Her- 
man. “I’ll be over to see you to-mor- 
row, Herman, and we’ll talk over what 
you had better do about earning that 
money.” 

And with that she turned and went 
back into the courtroom. Then some- 
thing smote her suddenly, and she 
darted out again and into the street 
after the Rubovitzes. 

“IT want you,” she said, clutching 
Mrs. Rubovitz by the arm, “to promise 
me one thing—promise me you won't 
beat Herman, or let his father beat 
him! He’s going to do what he can to 
make this thing right—he’s sorry for 
what happened and he’s going to be 


“We liff by de 


more careful. I don’t want him 
whipped.” 
Mrs. Rubovitz stiffened. “That iss 


parendt’s beeziness,” she began. 

Beth shook her sharply by the arm 
“No, it isn’t,” she said. “You foreign 
parents think it’s the most of your busi- 
ness—and it isn’t. You beat all the 
spirit out of your children, instead of 
teaching them what is right. Now, if 
you beat Herman for this—for being 
arrested’’-—she caught the glitter of the 
beadlike eyes—“oh, yes! I know 
have beaten him for it—but if you do 
it again—now—when you get home 
to-night—or any time—I’m going to 





you 





take him away from you. Do you 
hear ?” 
There was such fire in the little 


“p’leece lady’s” tones that Mrs. Rubo 
vitz shrank away from her. “Yess,” she 
murmured, “yess—I ain’d goin’ to.” 

3ut Herman, staring with wondering 
big eyes up at the little lady who was 
standing thus valiantly between him and 
a fierce whipping, slipped a dirty small 
hand into hers and squeezed it silently. 
And Beth knew she had made a friend. 


I. 


“T'll bet she beat him anyway,” said 
Liza Allen, with angry skepticism 
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“Them Roosians is so handy with their 
beatin’s.” 

“No, she didn’t,” Beth rejoined, with 
spirit, “for I made the Caseys promise 
to tell me if they heard Herman cry— 
and I made Herman swear his most sol- 
emn and sacred ‘swear’ to tell me if 
she had, or if his father had. Oh!” 
Beth’s blue eyes flashed fire. “If I 
couldn’t do another thing for these poor 
children of the foreigners but save 
them a few of the beatings that are al- 
ways, always coming to them, I’d feel 
as if my labors were worth while. 
Every time, as I go through the streets 
or up into the tenements, and hear that 
unmistakable cry of a child being 
whipped, it freezes the very blood in my 
veins. I don’t mean that a child who is 
too young to reason with ought never 
to be spanked when it is naughty, but 
these people beat their children—little 
and big—cruelly. The law of this coun- 
try ought not to allow it.” 

“How many Rubovitzes are there?” 
Hart Ferris’ tone was cool, casual, but 
Beth knew he was trying to lead her 
from the subject that stirred her to such 
a trying degree and made her deter- 
mined little voice quaver pathetically 
with a great pity and indignation. 

“Seven—small ones,” she answered, 
giving him a grateful, “understanding” 
look, “and the parents—Russian Jews. 
He is what the Ghetto calls a ‘yunker,’ 
I think—a buyer and seller of cast-off 
somethings. And she was a tailoress in 
the London Ghetto—a refugee like him- 
self—when he married her there. I be- 
lieve all, or nearly all, the children were 
born here, though. He’s good-for- 
nothing, drunken, and cruel. When she 
asked him for money to pay the rent so 
they wouldn’t get ‘set out,’ what do you 
suppose he said? ‘Why should I pay 
rent to Mis’ Shugar?’ Mrs. Shugar is 
the landlady. ‘Ain’d I bin in this coun- 
dry longer ass Mis’ Shugar? An’ I don’ 
own no house!’ ” 

Ferris laughed. “That’s about the 
average political economy of his kind,” 
he said, “and I’ll guarantee he’s a citi- 
zen and casts his vote, and gets it 
counted twice, like as not! Who sup- 
ports them ?” 





“The mother, if you can call it sup- 
port,” said Beth, “aided now and then 
by the Hebrew charities or by the coun- 
ty. She finishes garments for a sweat- 
shop, and earns about sixty cents a day, 
if she works all day. I don’t believe 
they ever have a meal—a real meal; the 
loaf of bread lies on the dirty kitchen 
table all the time, and the teapot boils 
all day on the stove, and maybe there is 
a piece of ‘smelly’ fish, or some scraps 
of meat with all the juice ‘koshered’ 
out of it; and when one of the children 
gets hungry he runs in and grabs a bite 
and runs out again with it in his hand.” 

“Them furriners has tur’ble tacky 
ways!” observed Liza Allen, biting off a 
thread. Beth and Ferris loved the 
smugness and severity of her condem- 
nation—her complete unconsciousness 
that, viewed from some _ standpoints 
they knew, her “ways” were hardly a 
degree less “tacky” than the ways of 
the “Roosians.” 

The satisfiedness of Liza was never 
offensive, and never harsh, if you un- 
derstood her. Rather was it a never- 
failing delight—yes, and a_ rebuke! 
Liza was complacent about Joe and his 
“learnin’”’ and his handsome fun’ral; 
about her flat and its elegant comforts ; 
about her American birth, and her mem- 
bership in The Daughters of the Bonny 
Blue Flag; she was even complacent 
about the quality of her dressmaking, 
and felicitated her customers that they 
came to her instead of getting their 
“goods all cobbled up by some of the 
folks that calls theirselves dressmakers 
in these days!” 

She was whipping the seams of a 
basque, now, and Beth was threading 
needles for her as usual; while Ferris, 
who had been discharged from his re- 
sponsible job of “pullin’ bastin’s” be- 
cause he “yanked too hard” and broke 
the threads, was making a feint of being 
busy unraveling the bastings Beth had 
pulled, and winding them carefully on a 
spool, to be used again. 

The weather was warm now—hot, 
sometimes, for it was the end of May; 
and Beth and Ferris might reasonably 
have been expected to spend the even- 
ings, when he came, out of doors. They 











did sometimes, but oftener it was—to 
Beth’s secret happiness and amusement 
—Ferris himself who proposed staying 
in with Liza. Her discussions of cur- 
rent topics—world affairs, and national, 
and civic—gave him unlimited enjoy- 
ment and copy. 

The fact that Liza seldom stirred far 
from Maxwell Street, that the travels 
of her lifetime were comprised in that 
one memorable flitting from Steuben- 
ville to Chicago, that she sat all day and 
every day, and far into the nights, even 
Sunday, sometimes—“I don’t b’leeve 
God cares a mite!” she said about this 
Sabbath-breaking. “Fust time I done it 
I was plum scared—but, land! It’s like 
fergittin’ yer prayers, after you done it 
a couple o’ times an’ seen things moves 
on “bout the same without your order- 
in’ ’em, it gits so easy you don’ notice 
it’—none of these things kept Liza 
from commenting freely and decisively 
upon matters of the deepest philosophy 
and the most world-wide importance. 
She was a real “cracker-barrel sage” in 
petticoats, and Hart Ferris, with “Mr. 
Dooley” in mind, was projecting a 
“signed column” of Liza’s wisdom for 
his paper. 

“Wouldn’t it be fine poetic justice,” 
said Beth when this project was discov- 
ered to her, “if, after the way you ‘took 
on’ about my being in the slums at all, 
and my coming to board with Liza in 
particular, she would turn out to be the 
fairy godmother of your writing for- 
tunes? I tell you, Hart, the real things, 
worth writing about, are over here, and 
I’m glad there’s something, if it’s only 
I, that brings you over here where the 
real things are.” 

“The Rubovitzes are likely to give 
you a good deal to do, I should think,” 
Ferris remarked to Beth, but hoping to 
“draw out” Liza Allen further on the 
subject of the aliens. 

Yes; Beth thought it more than like- 
ly they would. “There’s pa,” she be- 
gan; then checked herself, remember- 
ing Pa Casey. “Of course,” she went 
on, “I don’t know Pa Rubovitz or what 
his extenuating virtues are—if any! 
But, on the surface, it looks as if pa’s 
political opinions, at least, need* read- 
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justment. And _ there’s Why! 
Who’s that ?” 

There were sounds of hastening feet 
clattering, stumbling, up the dark stairs, 
and in a moment Liza’s sitting-room 
door burst unceremoniously open, and 
Herman Rubovitz stood in the doorway, 
pale, panting, and wild-eyed. 

“Teacher! Teacher!” he cried when 
he saw Beth. “Come quick! Our 
Abey’s got a fit an’ our ma ain’t to 
home.” 





IIl, 

Without waiting even to snatch up 
her hat, Beth followed the frantic boy, 
and Ferris followed her. They hurried 
too fast to talk, but fast as Beth and 
Ferris went, Herman outran them and 
left them to finish the last lap of their 
race unguided by so much as the echo 
of his flying heels. 

It was almost dog-day hot, this un- 
seasonable May night, and all the Ghet- 
to was out of doors; some were asleep, 
on doorsteps, garbage boxes, and else- 


‘where; others sat, talking or silent as 


was their nature, dreading the return to 
stifling sleeping rooms. The streets 
were full of children playing. 

Early in the evening, “Dewey” Casey 
had laid himself down in the narrow 
passageway between the tenement he 
lived in and the one next door, and gone 
to sleep; nor was he disturbed by the 
cursing of those who stumbled over 
him in the pitchy dark. But presently 
some one, less resigned to obstacles 
than the others, removed Dewey from 
the path with no gentle foot, and 
shrieks of resentment rent the air. 

Mary Casey flew to the rescue and 
carried Dewey, kicking and screaming, 
to the top of the stairs which led down 
from the sidewalk to their alleyway; 
there she sat down with him and tried 
to divert his mind from his injuries by 
urging on his notice such objects of in- 
terest as the teeming little street, gasp- 
ing for breath on a muggy night, af- 
forded. She was sitting there, about 
nine o’clock, when the Rubovitz front 
door was flung open and Herman made 
a dash for the steps, crying: “Mal 


Where’s ma?” 
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“Yer ma ain’t here,” said Mary Casey 
making way for him. “I see her about 
an hour ago, her an’ the two little gurls, 
an’ first they stopped to talk wid Mis’ 
Rosenberg, thin they wint on two-wards 
Blue Island Avenoo.” 

Herman began to cry. “Abey’s dy- 
in’,” he sobbed, and fled in the direction 
of the avenue, where he kept up his fu- 
tile calling as he sped toward Maxwell 
Street and Beth. 

“Fer the love o’ God!” cried Mary 
Casey ; and gathering up the now-sleep- 
ing Dewey, she hurried down the steep, 
creaking stairs into the Stygian black- 
ness in which the lowest step was lost. 

Her step brought Rachel Rubovitz, a 
wizened mite of ten, to the door. 

“What’s wrong?’ Mary Casey de- 
manded of her. 

For answer, the child pointed to 
Abey, the youngest Rubovitz, who lay 
limp and apparently lifeless in a terrible 
spasm. 

Mary Casey was tolerably familiar 
with spasms, and she made haste to 
light the oil stove and set on a kettle of 
water—which was, she remembered, the 
first thing the doctor always ordered 
when any of her children had “been 
took.” 

Mrs. Rubovitz, it seemed, had leit 
Abey asleep on the bed in one of the 
windowless, stifling closets that served 
the Rubovitzes for bedrooms. Rachel 
was charged to “mind him,” and told to 
give him a drink of milk if he woke up. 
He had waked, poor little mite, steam- 
ing and cross, as he had a right to be, 
and Rachel had given him the cup of 
milk her mother left on the kitchen 
table for that purpose. 

Abey drank it greedily, crying be- 
tween gulps, and then, “hardly he 
hadn’t it down,” Rachel explained, 
“when he gives a queer noise and goes 
like that.” 

He was 





still “like that,” stark and 


still, Mary Casey weeping softly over 
him and crooning to him while she tried 
to chafe his little rigid limbs, when Beth 
and Ferris got there. 

It was a picture for a modern Rem- 
brandt, a picture of more compelling 
human 


interest than “The School of 
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Anatomy.” The Rubovitz kitchen was 
dark and dirty, with a kind of ancient, 
old-world darkness and dirtiness which 
seemed to invest the Henry Street cellar 
with an air as of centuries of grime and 
poverty. The lamp on the bracket above 
the sink only faintly lighted the room 
and the faces which showed so white 
and anxious against the dusk as they 
bent over the stark atom of humanity 
in the washtub. 


There was almost an hour of intense 
battle for that little life before a doctor 
came—many doctors practice in the 
Ghetto, but not many live there—and 
when Ferris finally got back with a man 
who knew what to do, and could do it, 
and realized that it was not too late— 
that Abey might still be saved—he was 
conscious of an: exultation he wouid 
never have dreamed possible over a 
child he had not seen before. The splen- 
did, swelling passion of the saver of 
life, of the life of a helpless little child 
in agony, filled his veins with a strange 
new feeling; and as he mopped his 
streaming brow and watched the look 
of life come back into Abey’s wee white 
body, he was aware of a revulsion from 
sick fear to restored confidence that 
quite unnerved him. 

He looked around for Beth, and 
found that with her, too, the reaction 
had been strong; for when she knew 
that Abey would live, she had sat weak- 
ly down, faint with the fright that 
comes to us after a danger has been 
passed. 

“It isn’t his teeth,” said the man of 
medicine, when he had pried open 
Abey’s mouth and examined his gums. 
“What has he had to eat?” 

Rachel told about the milk. Was 
there any left? No, Abey had drained 
the cup. Where had they bought it? 
At Goldstein’s store, on Henry Street. 

To Ferris the doctor murmured some- 
thing about “formalin,” and gave Abey 
an antidote. Then he signed to Ferris 
to go with him, and the two men made 
their way to the top of the creaking 
stairs and along staring Henry Street— 
fully informed of all that had happened 
to Abey—to the store. 








The store was closed, but Goldstein 
answered the doctor’s knocking and 
came to the door through which, the 
moment he opened it, mingled smells, 
all bad, rushed assaultingly. Barrels of 
salt fish stank abominably ; and mingled 
with their dominant smell was an inde- 
scribable accompaniment of kerosene, 
sauerkraut, rank vinegar, musty flour, 
decaying fruits and vegetables, and hid- 
eous cheese. 

“T want to buy some milk,” the doc- 
tor said. 

Goldstein struck a match and lighted 
the lamp which hung from the low ceil- 
ing. ‘‘Nod much off milk iss left,” he 
said sourly. 

“Where do you get your milk?” the 
doctor asked. 

Goldstein was half asleep, but he was 
not to be caught napping. Meddling per- 
sons had come around before, inquiring 
into the condition of his goods, and he 
resented it; it was part of the unjust 
persecution of the chosen people, he felt, 
and racial as well as personal duty de- 
manded that he frustrate these persons 
if he could. 

“By a milkman 
” said Israel. 

“T’ll give you till ten o’clock to-mor- 
row morning to remember his name,” 
the doctor replied. “If you can’t—the 
police will have to help you.” 

Then, in a flood of recollection, it 
came over Israel who that milkman was, 


hees name I do nod 


IV. 

Somehow, as Ferris said, when you 
have fought for the life of a kid—even 
if your part of the fight has only been in 
running like mad for the doctor—and 
have won, you can’t ever feel quite or- 
dinary and indifferent about that kid 
any more. You kind o’ want him to 
thrive and prosper and grow up into a 
good kid, if only to prove to you and to 
the world how well worth your effort 
to save him he was. 

Ferris felt that way about Abey, and 
about the Rubovitzes as Abey’s kin. 
He wrote a story for the paper about 
the formalin poisoning, and the story— 
doubtless because he was writing inti- 
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mately, from a particular case, and not 
broadly, in generalities—was very ap- 
pealing, and started a fresh wave of in- 
dignation and reform directed against 
the unscrupulous dealers who risk the 
lives of little children. And the man- 
aging editor praised the story, and said 
Ferris ought to be given more of that 
sort of thing todo. “It’s in the air, and 
people like it.” And two women’s 
clubs asked Ferris to come and tell them 
about the best ways to crusade for pure 
milk. Ferris didn’t relish this very 
much; but it was a “good card” for 
him with the managing editor. He 
didn’t know much about the milk sup- 
ply, but he set himself to find out; and 
when he had learned something about it, 
he found it so interesting that he could 
stand up and talk to the women’s clubs 
about it with no sense of being “dinky,” 
as he had at first declared he should 
feel, and with an earnestness which 
moved the women to do real things for 
the cause. 


Thus Ferris was finding out for him- 
self, as each of us must if we are ever 
to know it at all, the one particular 
wherein “the slums’’—so-called—con- 
tradict rather than confirm a general 
principle of human nature. Usually, 
where we go expecting to get rather 
than to give, we get least. But not so 
in the slums. No one gets anything ap- 
preciable from the slums who goes 
there full of the idea of what he is about 
to give them. Liza Allen had begun to 
show Ferris what the slums could give 
him, and Abey Rubovitz—no more un- 
consciously than Liza—had continued 
the demonstration. 

When the excitement about Abey’s 
“fit” had died down—and perhaps you 
think there wasn’t envy in Henry 
Street, where fits are common, to see 
how much was made of Abey’s!—Fer- 
ris began to feel almost as much “‘stared 
in the face” by the Rubovitz necessities 
as if he and not pa were responsible for 
the family welfare. For, of course, 
when you’ve helped to save a baby from 
death by poisoned food, you hate to see 
him die from no food at all! 

A fellow learned a lot of things 
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when he found himself in the position 
of guide, philosopher, and friend to a 
family like the Rubovitzes. 

First of all, there was Herman’s 
promise to earn the money to pay Kar- 
nowitz. Ferris “investigated” and 
found that Karnowitz was more than 
able to wait. But when he reported 
this to Beth, that small person shook 
her head and murmured something 
about “the law.” 

‘“‘Herman broke the window, and he 
promised to pay,” she said. ‘The law 
takes no cognizance of the fact that 
Herman needs bread and Karnowitz 
owns three houses on Twelfth Street. 
It is bad for Herman to be hungry, but 
it would be worse for him to have our 
aid in evading the law.” 

“Oh, hang the law!” said Ferris 
crossly. 

Beth opened her blue eyes wide in 
well-simulated surprise. “Why, Hart 
Ferris!’’ she said. 

“You know what I mean!” he re- 
torted. “The law’s all right—in the ab- 
stract—I suppose. But when you get 
down to cases it doesn’t ever seem to 


fit.” 


“No,” Beth agreed soberly, “it 
doesn’t. But we can’t tell Herman 
that—not yet!” 

V. 


So Herman was relentlessly “super- 
vised” in the weekly handing over of 
his newspaper pennies to Karnovitz un- 
til the truly awful sum of four dollars 
had been paid. 

Meantime, of course, Ferris was not 
only “slipping” Mrs. Rubovitz a dollar 
or two every time he came, but he was 
telling his friends about her and get- 
ting, here a bit and there a bit, to help 
her. He “passed the hat” in the city 
room when the rent had to be paid, and 
raged silently as he gave the money into 
Mrs. Shugar’s own hands, to think how 
complacently pa would accept it as 
America’s due to him. 

Like a good many other earnest per- 
sons battling with pain and want and 
aspiring to find a panacea, Ferris was 
glad oftentimes—when even an individ- 





ual cure seemed beyond hope—to grasp 
at the merest alleviation. 

About the middle of June an allevia- 
tion presented itself. It was called 
“The Greatest Show on Earth or Else- 
where!” and Ferris, knowing the chief 
press agent, got “quite a bunch” of 
tickets. 

He was more delighted than Beth had 
ever seen him, for he was going to take 
Liza Allen and a whole flock of Rubo- 
vitzes and Caseys. Liza had been to a 
circus once in Steubenville, with Adam 
Spear, forty years ago, but none of the 
Caseys or Rubovitzes had even the 
faintest idea what a circus was like. 

In vain, except for Beth’s secret 
amusement, Ferris “lined up” his pros- 
pective party before the hoardings on 
Blue Island Avenue and pointed out 
tigers and elephants and giraffes and 
rhinoceroses and performing seals. The 
“fauna” of Henry Street was limited to 
horse, dog, cat, and butcher-shop chick 
en, and Henry Street stood unmoved 
before the lithographs of creatures it 
could not comprehend. 

“Wait till they see them!” Ferris said 
to Beth. Also, alas, in vain! 


The party arrived early, to inspect 
the menagerie at leisure and get back to 
their seats before the “grand entry.” 
Speechless they stood before the long 
line of elephants waving their restless 
trunks and opening their wide mouths 
in frequent invitations for small pea- 
nuts. Presently, “What hangs down?” 
whispered Benny Rubovitz to Beth, in 
a tone more alarmed than merely in- 
quiring. 

The wolves and bears and sundry 
other animals passed more or less un- 
noticed, as “dogs” of strange breeds. 
Little Rosie Rubovitz, next older than 
Abey, was in Ferris’ arms, and at sight 
of the lions her lovely little face dim- 
pled with pleasure. “Kittie! Kittie!’ she 
cried, and reached out her tiny hand as 
if to “pat.” It was Mollie Casey who 
capped the climax, though. Turning 
from the camels, with a look of deep 
disgust, she said to Beth: “I don’t like 
"em very well, do you?” 

“T’m afraid,” said Beth to Ferris in 








an undertone, “that our guests are a 
little shy on natural histery, to get a 
great deal out of this.” 

“Natural history, nothing!” Ferris 
returned, with spirit. “They’re shy on 
the commonest rights of childhood— 
that’s what they’re shy on!” 

But, notwithstanding their acceptance 
of dancing elephants and band-playing 
seals as ordinary—for all the children 
knew, these were the regular pastimes 
of the strange animals in their native 
haunts—Ferris’ party had an exceed- 
ingly good time at the circus. They 
loved the “purrade,”’ shrieked at the 
clowns, and rose—the boys of them 
to a perfect frenzy of excitement over 
some of the acrobatics, and particularly 
over the men who rode, standing, two 
horses at once, while driving a long 
string of others ahead. 

“Gee!” breathed Johnny Casey, stand- 
ing up and watching, watching, with 
straining, staring eyes. “That’s some- 
thing to do—all right, all right!” 

“I’m glad ’tain’t me that has to earn 
my livin’ that way,” observed Liza de- 
voutly. She didn’t say much else, but 
Beth and Ferris both knew t''e greatest 
pleasure she got out of the circus was 
feeling sorry for the “folks” that were 
obliged to be in it. 

During an interval when the clowns 
were the chief performers and the chil- 
dren were laughing hysterically, Liza 
seemed lost in thought so serious that 
Beth asked her, suggestively: “What 
is it?” 

“T was thinkin’ ’bout Mis’ Nation,” 
said Liza abstractedly. 

“Mis’ Who?” 

“Carrie Nation.” One of the clowns 
was impersonating Carrie with her 
hatchet. “She’s a consid’rable young- 
er ’n’ spryer woman’n I took her to be.” 








“I’m afraid it wasn’t a very success- 
ful party,” said Ferris to Beth when he 
was bidding her good night at the top 
of Liza Allen’s dark stairs. 

“It was a very successful party,” 
Beth assured him, with a tender little 
emphasis of her own sweet kind, “and 
don’t you ever doubt it. It’s no sign 
of failure because they didn’t get ex- 
3 
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actly what you thought they’d get out of 
it. Joy is a various commodity, dear. 
And don’t you ever tell Liza it wasn’t 
really Carrie Nation she saw. It would 
break her heart!” 


VI. 


When Herman’s debt to Karnowitz 
was paid school was out, and Ferris un- 
dertook to see what he could do about 
getting Herman a permit to work at 
some slightly safer and surer calling 
than “flipping” Halsted Street cars sell- 
ing newspapers. Herman would be 
fourteen in September, and Ferris ap- 
prehended no difficulty in getting him a 
permit from the State factory inspector. 
But Ferris, being a newspaper man, 
ought to have known better. A wave of 
outraged public sentiment had recently 
hit the always indefatigable office of the 
factory inspector very hard, and zeal 
for the saving of little children had 
mounted on the crest of the wave to 
frenzy. As must happen, doubtless, 
when any fine reform is to be carried 
through, a great deal of unnecessary 
and undiscrimijnating rigor bore heav- 
ily upon many who might well have 
been spared. 

Herman was not fourteen, and he 
couldn’t have a permit. That was all 
there was to it! The inspector was 
firm. 

“He iss fourdeen by Sebtember t’ird,” 
urged Mrs. Rubovitz. ‘He cand’t go to 
school no more before he iss fourdeen— 
there iss no more school before he iss 
fourdeen. How can he go to school till 
he iss fourdeen, when it iss no more 
school before he iss fourdeen? He’s 
fourdeen by Sebtember t’ird. It iss no 
more school before Sebtember t’ird! 
How can v 

“That will do!” yelled the inspector, 
trying to stem the torrent of language 
which was increasing in volume and 
velocity until a catastrophe threatened. 
But the permit was not forthcoming. 

“Sucha lawss!’”’ declared Mrs. Rubo- 
vitz to Ferris as they came away. 
“Bedtter we might have staid by Roo- 
sia—there at leasd one can vork!” 

Ferris made a faint effort to placate, 
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to explain, but Mrs. Rubovitz was not 
inclined for peace. 

“Und look at dose schoolss!” she 
cried. “Whad do dey teach by dem that 
iss so much bedtter ass to vork? Al- 
ways my Rosie comes home und brings 
a leaf, und ‘Look, ma, by de fairies’ 
carped!’ she sayss. Dey learn dem to 
oh! an’ vonder by everyt’ing. Whad 
way iss dat? I ask you. Do I vish my 
Rosie by somebody’s house to bring und 
dat she should oh! und vonder about 
everyt’ing, like a child dat’s never seen 
nothing to home? Und las’ vinter dey 
tried to gif de childerns bat’s [baths] 
und my Jonah comes home und ‘Ma, I 
shouldt be vashed!’ he sayss, und how 
de teacher tried to have him scrubbed 
all over he tells me, bud he screamed 
und vould not, und she says come home 
und tell me he must be bat’d, und I 
sayss ‘You can go tell her I chust god 
you sewed ub for de vinter und I ain’d 
goin’ to take off your clodes before it 
iss spring, nod for any one.’ Sucha 
lawss !” 


“And you can’t really blame her for 
getting mad,” said Ferris, telling Beth 
about his experience, “for it’s all in the 
point of view, and to Mrs. Rubovitz’s 
present viewpoint our benevolent laws, 
enacted for her own good, are harder 
to bear than Russian tyranny.” 

Beth didn’t say anything—just nar- 
rowed her blue eyes in their funny lit- 
tle squint, and looked at Ferris. He 
was learning fairly fast, she decided. 
But she was surprised, a few nights 
later, when she had a new way of meas- 
uring just what Hart Ferris had learned 
from Maxwell and Henry Streets. 

Back in the spring evenings by Liza’s 
lamp, Liza had begun to show at times 
a lagging listlessness that was most un- 
usual with her. And one night the se- 
cret of it had come out: Joe’s fun’ral 
was mos’ paid fer! A week or two 
more of unwearying work, a couple 
more payments, and the splendid tribute 
for which she had been toiling for five 
years would become a memory—a mem- 





ory only, after having been an ever- 
present incentive through all those years 
it had redeemed from loneliness, 





it'll 


seem—workin’ 
along fer just rent an’ vittles,” said 
Liza, admitting her quandary to Beth 


“Dunno how 


and Ferris. “I ain’t never done it in 
my hull life. Even when Joe was took 
I wasn’t so bad off, fer I had his fun- 
‘ral to work fer. But the way things 
are gittin’ now, I don’t see nothin’ 
ahead.” 

Beth didn’t know quite how much 
Ferris appreciated this point of view 
of Liza’s, but she was to find out. He 
appeared at Maxwell Street, one even- 
ing in July, so evidently bursting with 
suppressed excitement that he at once 
communicated to Beth his fever of anx- 
iety to get out of the house and away, 
where private talk was possible. 

“What is it?” she begged, almost the 
moment they were out of Liza’s hear- 
ing. 

“Beth!” he said—and after she had 
heard his news she loved him for the 
tremor in his voice, for the feeling it 
betrayed, “Beth, dear, what do you 
think? I’ve found Adam Spear!” 

“Adam Spear?” 

“Yes! Liza’s Adam Spear, who left 
her forty years ago for sticking to her 
worthless brother Joe.” 

“Why, Hart, how ever—where? 
Now, don’t tell me he owns a lumber 
yard and rides in a limousine.” 

“Better than that!” Ferris’ voice was 
very “trembly,” and he squeezed hard 
the small hand he had drawn through 
his arm. “Better than that—for Liza, 


dear! He’s poor and old and homeless 
and decrepit. Won’t she be happy with 
him? And hasn’t he come back to her 


in the nick of time?” 

Then he told her about finding Adam. 
“When Liza first told us about him,” he 
said, “I had a queer, ‘kid notion’ how 
romantic it would be if he should come 
back—now that Joe’s dead and his 
funeral paid for—and make things up 
to her for all the past, in some fairy- 
tale way. Then I laughed at myself for 
even thinking such a By-Joe melodrama 
could ever happen in real life, and for- 
got all about Adam Spear, until to-day, 
when I went out to Hegewisch to look 
up a ‘murder mystery.’ I didn’t find 
any very exciting evidences of a mur- 











der, or a mystery, but I found an old 
man who does odd jobs about a carpen- 
ter shop, who was said to ‘know ’s much 
about it ’s anybody.’ I guess he did, 
but it wasn’t much. He was a gabby 
old party, and to get out of him what I 
wanted, I had to let him tell me about 
everything he knew. Somewhere in the 
autobiography, I caught ‘Steubenville,’ 
and kind o’ ‘came to.’ ‘What did you 
say your name was?’ I asked him. And 
when he said ‘Spear—Adam Spear,’ 
well, Beth, you should have seen Your 
Only True Love, here! I guess for a 
minute Adam thought I was crazy. 
‘Liza Allen’s beau?’ I cried, almost 
pouncing on him. ‘Well, I uster be,’ he 
admitted, without any emotion that I 
could see. ‘Are you—are you—mar- 
ried?’ I hastened to ask. No, he wasn’t, 
ner hadn’t never been. Women folks is 
all right fer some, but if you kin git 
along without ‘em they’re more bother’n 
they’re worth.” 

Ferris looked down at 
wanted to see her “sniff.” 

“T hope you know a good bluff when 
you see one,” she said briefly. 

“T do,’ he answered, “and what’s 
more, I know better than to call it. I 


seth. He 
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used to think it was smart to call a 
fellow’s bluff—I know better now.” 

Beth smiled appreciatively up at him. 
“And so?” she said. x 

“And so I told him about Liza, and 
about Joe’s death, and——” 

“When’s he coming ?” 

“Well, I think that with a little urg- 
ing—to encourage the bluff—he would 
have come to-night. But I thought I’d 
better wait and ask you what your guess 
about Liza is.” 

“Could you get 
Beth asked quickly. 

“Is that your guess?” 

Beth was quiet for a moment, then 
answered with a nod. “If you can call 
it a guess,” she said presently, and her 
tone was very soft, her manner full of 
self-searching thoughtfulness. “Liza’s 
a woman, and it’s hardly guessing— 
with women.” 

There was a wistful light in Ferris’ 
eyes. “Then the men who fail of suc- 
cess don’t fail of everything, do they?” 

Beth shook her head. 

“It’s a world of compensations, isn’t 
it?’ said Ferris, looking up at the 
friendly stars. “And everything’s in the 
point of view.” 
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THE CLEARER VISION 
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But now as never in those earlier days 
I look beyond the flame tips of the trees 

To where the unmoved blue of heaven displays 
No angered strength of beauty, but the ease 

Of things eternal; and my heart gainsays 
Its little heat to mate itself with these. 
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"JHEN Jimmie came in- 
to my sister Maria’s 
room, I was sitting 
reading while Maria 
was at a table writ- 
ing. I cannot exact- 
ly say peace brooded; 
the moral situation 
was an expensive armed peace, like 
that so scrupulously maintained in Eu- 
ropean countries. The price Maria and 
I paid was, I think, in self-control, for 
I am quite sure that each of us longed 
to express our views on the other’s 
character. The most loving of sisters 
may occasionally cherish such inex- 
pedient desires, and that neither of us 
did so showed character, not lack of 
courage, for breaking the domestic 
peace costs too much just as it costs too 
much when the nations of the earth go 
to war. I think I may say with fair- 
ness that it was Maria’s fault which 
had caused us both to mobilize our 
forces in the event of any unchancy 
happening. Maria had infringed on our 
unwritten Monroe Doctrine again by 
pointing out what I ought to do to bring 
up my children better. This is for- 
bidden ground, and Maria knows it. 
They are my children and I have got 
to bring them up my own way even if 
Maria’s theories are better. 

“Maria,” I pointed out, “the best laid 
theories don’t always hatch.” 

To which she answered quite un- 











justly: 
“Ah! If you’re going to be vulgar, 
Editha——” It was here I turned to 


my book, and Maria with some osten- 
tation began to write. I say turned to 
my book advisedly, for I did not read. 
Instead, I wondered if people ever real- 


_—alay Ge 


aton Vorse 


whe 





ly grew up, for Maria and I had car- 
ried on our little altercation exactly 
on the lines that my sixteen-year-old 
daughter and her friends occasionally 
pursue. I had become quite high-minded 
and philosophical when Jimmie strolled 
in. He dashed up the stairs at break- 
neck speed, then remembering that 
middle-aged ladies like calm he halted 
suddenly and ambled into the room as 
though trying to give the impression 
that a new if unimportant idea had 
struck him. 

“Ma,” he said, “I want 
learn me to make fudge.” 
Here Maria looked up. 

“T don’t see,” she gave out plaintive- 
ly, “why, living in a family who speak 
correctly, that boy’s grammar’s so bad. 


Edith to 


And ‘ma—ma!l I wonder at you, 
Editha! He gets that from Eddie 
3aker. You're not a goat, you know, 


Jimmie.” 

“I’m the goat most of the time,” 
Jimmie replied gloomily, twiddling the 
things on his aunt’s writing table. 
“Can’t Seraphy teach me to make 
fudge? She knows, but she won’t teach 
me. When I asked her she said: ‘And 
then have me kitchen look forever from 
morn till even as if the wrath of the 
Almighty had passed over! You got 
guesses and guesses comin’, Jimmie 
lashin’s 0’ guesses.’ ”’ : 

“He learns a great deal of uncouth 
talk from Seraphy as well,” put in Ma- 
ria. “Why can’t he pick up correct 
expressions as well as incorrect ones?” 

“T tell you what, Aunt Maria, you 
teach me to make fudge. Then there 
can’t be no kick comin’ from Seraphy. 
She’s twice as scared 0’ j 


you as o 
mother.” Jimmie spoke with a flatter- 











ing accent. “They all learned to make 
fudge off you, anyway. You taught 
Ede.” 

“Well,” Maria agreed, “I don’t see 
why Jimmie shouldn’t learn if he wants 
to, provided he doesn’t mess up the 
kitchen ever without permission, Editha, 
and clears up after himself. I don’t 
believe in favoritism where children are 
concerned”—by my sister’s virtuous 
tone one would have gathered that I 
did—“and as I taught Edith, I don’t 
see any good reason ss 

Here, prior to instructing Jimmie in 
the art of candy making, Maria took 
her pen and dipped it in the ink bot- 
tle. My sister is one of those exem- 
plary persons who always finish one 
thing before beginning another. 

This time she didn’t get far. 

“Mercy!” she exclaimed. ‘What's 
this in my ink bottle? How did it get 
there? It wasn’t there a minute ago.” 

She flashed a suspicious glance at 
Jimmie, who, however, was as uncon- 
scious as a custard. It’s only fair to 
Jimmie to state that he doesn’t do 
mischievous things for the sake of 
making people uncomfortable. 

“It’s hard,” Maria proclaimed, “and 
firmly lodged. Whatever in the world 
’ She took the bottle to the win- 
dow and peered down into its black 
depths. 

“Editha,” she proclaimed, “it’s a mar- 
ble—a marble, and it wasn’t there a 
minute ago!” 

The inference was all too plain. Ma- 
ria needed no more words; her accus- 
ing eyes rested on her nephew. 

“Really, Jimmie,” I exclaimed in 
some irritation, “I do think you might 
sometimes come into a room without 
making things unpleasant for us.” 

3ut Jimmie was searching eagerly 
through his pockets. “It’s an aggie,” 
he told us, with concern. “My best 
aggie. I don’t know how I had it. I 
thought I just had a han’ full o’ put- 
ties. Gimme that ink bottle, Aunt Ma- 
ria, that marble’s gotta come out!” His 
tone was absurdly like that of my hus- 
band when he has definitely made up 
his mind about something. 

“Yes, and have my carpet spotted 
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with ink,” his aunt rejoined, with sar- 
casm. 

“I’ve gotta have that aggie—it’s my 
mascot,.’ persisted Jimmie, with Pres- 
ton stubbornness. “If I have to bust 
the bottle I gotta have that marble.” 

Maria turned eyes on me which said 
plainly: “See how your lax upbringing 
makes your children talk to their eld- 
ers.” To Jimmie, however, she only 
said with careful patience: 

“Jimmie, it would serve you right if 
I left that marble in the neck of the 
bottle. It might help to teach you to 
be less trying—though I doubt it. I 
want you to understand that I’m get- 
ting it out because I want the ink. I 
shall give the marble to you if I think 
fit. I may not give it to you at all.” 

“Well,” cried Jimmie, “that’s the first 
time any of us—even you, Aunt Maria 
—s’been mean. Mean that’s what it is 
to keep a feller’s marble. I didn’t want 
to stick it down your old ink bottle.” 

“Jimmie!” I cautioned warningly. 

“Yes, Editha,’ sneered my exasper- 
ated sister. “ ‘Jimmie!’ That’s what 
I call an adequate punishment for mis- 
chief and impertinence. Poor delicate 
little Jimmie! You'll upset his nerves, 
Editha.” 

Jimmie muttered something under his 
breath. Like all children nothing in- 
furiates him so as sarcasm. Consider- 
ing that Jimmie is as tough as a nut 
and tanned to a crisp and has never 
known a sick day we could hardly call 
Maria’s irony subtle. Maria, herself 
thoroughly out of temper, was digging 
at the offending marble with a pen- 
knife. 

“Don’t put so much forearm into it,” 
warned Jimmie. “You'll bust up the 
whole thing.” 

Maria paused. 

“T didn’t ask your advice,” she re- 
plied coldly, “and if J was your mother 
you’d have been sent to your room to 
stay before you’d had time to be im- 
pertinent again.” 

So saying she gave a choleric dig 
with the penknife; a sharp snap fol- 
lowed. Ink spouted up into Maria’s 
face and spread itself over the front 
of her new tailor suit; the released 
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marble rolled to the floor, leaving an 
inky trail across the light carpet. But 
Jimmie, with the quickness born of the 
ball field, recovered the marble and, 
without speaking, made what is known 
as “a quick getaway.” I didn’t even 
hear his feet on the stairs, so I pre- 
sume he slid down the banister. Mean- 
time I had snatched up the blotting pa- 
per and was doing my best to keep 
the ink spot on Maria’s dress from 
spreading. Maria had sunk into the 
outstretched arms of a large chair. 

“My new dress!” she moaned. “My 
nice carpet! It seems as if one of the 
children couldn’t come in without mak- 
ing trouble! And when I think he got 
his marble! But he shan’t keep it! I’m 
not going to appeal to you, Editha. I 
know you too well. I know the kind 
of drivel you'll talk about ‘justice’ and 
‘his not having meant to.’ I know ex- 
actly what you'll say beforehand, and 
I don’t want to hear it. Justice! J’m 
going to have it this time. I’m going 
to tell your husband, much as I dislike 
bringing a poor tired man into our diffi- 
culties !” 

By this time I had done everything 
I could for Maria’s dress, and feeling 
my own temper rising I retired from 
the scene of disaster with what dignity 
I could. 

That evening Henry returned home 
unusually jaded. There had been ru- 
mors of a strike in the factory for some 
time and I knew he was worried. I 
hoped Maria’s anger might have cooled, 
or that she could notice for herself 
Henry’s tired face. But he had hardly 
entered the door before she fired her 
guns. 

Henry listened in silence. There was 
a moment’s pause while he considered 
the matter. Then he spoke as follows: 

“As far as I understand this thing, 
Maria, you want Jimmie punished be- 
cause you were unskillful in getting a 
marble out of an ink bottle and spoiled 
your dress doing it—then naturally lost 
your temper.” 

“The marble had no business to be in 
my ink bottle, and he had no business 
to take it after I had told him I intended 
to keep it,” snapped Maria. 


“By your own account,” Henry con- 
tinued in a tone that I cannot help ad- 
mitting was maddeningly judicial. “By 
your own account, Jimmie let it slip 
in by mistake. If you can make it 
clear to me what the boy’s done, I'll 
punish him. Otherwise not.” 

“He was extremely impertinent,” 
Maria vouchsafed. 

“And you, I suppose, didn’t say any- 
thing to make him so? You were per- 
fectly courteous to him, of course?” 
Henry’s tone was one of polite interro- 
gation. Then as Maria didn’t answer 
at once: “One shouldn’t expect a 
greater self-restraint from children than 
that which we have ourselves. After 
all, we set them an example.” 

Having uttered this lofty sentiment 
Henry arose with the air of one who 
says the audience is now finished. One 
might have interpreted the expression 
on his face into Jimmie’s phrase: 
“Wimmen is fierce.” 

“Aren't you going to do anything?” 
queried poor Maria. 

“As Editha was there during the 
scene I'll leave the matter with her,” 
Henry replied, with suavity. 

“Well!” exclaimed Maria. “Well! I 
can tell you I expected more of Henry. 
Since no one will do anything, my 
dress ruined and all, J will take meas- 
ures. I will request you, Editha, to 
tell Jimmie to keep out of my room 
in future. I suppose I might have my 
room to myself?” she inquired in a 
tone of lofty politeness which was mod- 
eled on Henry’s. 

As she was about to leave the room 
she turned and sniffed the air. A subtle 
odor of chocolate penetrated to us. 

“What’s that odor?” Maria inquired 
sharply. 

“Oh, it’s fudge,” replied Edith, who 
now came into the room. “Seraphy’s 
teaching Jimmie.” 

The sound which came from my sis- 
ter’s mouth could be dignified by no 
higher name than a snort, and she 
flounced angrily from the room. For 
we both knew that far from being pun- 
ished Jimmie was being rewarded for 
the marble episode, and being rewarded 
too in a way that we couldn’t notice. 








No love is lost between my faithful old 
cook and my sister, and that faint per- 
fume of chocolate was her way of an- 
nouncing that she for one was not down 
on Jimmie. 

“What ails Aunt Maria?” my daugh- 
ter inquired, with her accustomed blunt- 
ness. 

Wearily I gave a brief outline of the 
late disaster. 

“Aha!” crowed Edith. “That’s why 
Seraphy is teaching Jimmie.” 

I pretended not to notice my daugh- 
ter’s untimely astuteness. 

Supper was not a pleasant meal that 
evening; Henry when not preoccupied 
was preternaturally polite. Seraphy, 
who in the absence of the maid was 
waiting on table, passed things about 
with a grim air of amusement that was 
highly irritating. Jimmie bolted his food 
silently, while, if Maria had been young- 
er, I should have said she sulked. I 
was not sorry when Edith announced 
that if I didn’t mind some of her 
friends were going to drop in that even- 
ing. 

“We're going to play charades, and 
can I go up into the attic and get a 
few things?” she asked. Then turning 
to Jimmie: “You can help if you want 
to,” she gave out indifferently. 

Now, the only feminine weakness that 
Jimmie has is a love of dressing up. 
Henry says it is all of a piece with his 
character and a survival of the age 
when savages delighted to dress them- 
selves with finery. 

“Sure I'll help you, Ede,” he agreed 
in a tone which he tried to make as 
indifferent as his sister’s, but which 
could not hide the joy with which he 
viewed the proposal. 

“You'll behave yourself,” 
announced severely. 

“Sure,” he replied, with good tem- 
per. “An’ I gotta out o’ sight idea for 
a charade.” 

As they left the dining room I heard 
them whispering and giggling, and my 
trained nerves foreboded mischief. 


his sister 


The young people arrived early, and 
Seraphy in high good spirits set about 
making lemonade and preparing other 
delicacies. 


When she is in the humor 
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for it nothing delights the good soul 
more than what she terms “young com- 
pany.” 

I greeted my daughter’s guests, and 
then went into the library and under 
cover of the evening paper reflected 
how nice it would be if none of us 
ever squabbled and if all of us could 
be as irreproachable in our manners as 
people are in books. I was comfort- 
ing myself with the reflection that, aft- 
er all, we didn’t squabble any more 
than the people I knew in real life 
when there came a burst of laughter 
from the drawing-room. 

“Let’s go and see what it is. I 
should like a good laugh myself,” Ma- 
ria announced grimly. 

We tiptoed to the parlor door. The 
young people were in a circle, while 
the lamps had been arranged so that 
the audience were in shadow and the 
lights fell full on the actors, 

My eyes traveled to the actress, my 
daughter Edith, who was walking up 
and down. Her face was blackened, 
but her hair was done in exact repro- 
duction of her Aunt Maria. Her 
clothes, too, were Maria’s. And I rec- 
ognized them as some my sister had 
recently had carried to the attic pend- 
ing the visit of the Salvation Army. 

With much spirit Edith was scolding 
Jimmie, who stood before her in an 
attitude of submission he does not ac- 
cord his aunt. Edith walked up and 
down and her voice and manner were 
a travesty of her aunt that caused the 
spectators to rock back and forth with 
merriment. It was a good piece of act- 
ing, and under different circumstances 
I might have laughed. 

After a moment some one drew the 
curtain and asked for the word of the 
charade. The reply came from the 
audience with unanimity. 

“The Black Maria,” they shouted. Up 
to this moment my sister and I had 
remained rooted to the spot, but now 
she pulled me away and we stumbled 
vip the stairs together. 

In Maria’s room we sat a few mo- 
ments without speaking; then Maria 
wailed: 


“Oh, it’s awful! Perfectly awful! I 
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shall never hold up my head again! To 
be held up to ridicule before all the 
children in town! Oh, I hope no one 
saw me—that would be too much! 
Heaven knows I have loved your chil- 
dren, Editha, while I haven’t always 
approved of them, and I hoped they 
loved me in spite of our differences of 
opinion. But now 2 

Maria gazed out into the darkness 
with unseeing eyes. Tears sprang to 
my own. Maria angry is one thing, 
Maria stricken with grief is another. 
I put my arms around her. 

“They do love you, Maria! They 
do!’ I cried. But children are as 
cruel as savages. Besides, they had no 
idea you were there. They do care for 
you ever and ever so much.” 

But Maria only shook her head and 
motioned me away. She had been 
wounded not so much in her pride as in 
her affections. 

“Don’t tell Edith,” she commanded. 
“T don’t want her punished. I’ve tried 
to do well by the children and, oh, I 
can’t bear to have them feel that way 
toward me!” 

As I went out I heard the sounds of 
merry good-bys. But I didn’t join 
them ; instead I went to bed very heavy- 
hearted, for I knew every word Maria 
had said was true. My sister’s idea of 
a sense of duty toward children and 
mine differ, but that is no one’s fault, 
and I realized that I had had my share 
in making their aunt’s word count for 
little, and hadn’t made them realize 
fully how good she had been to them, 
nursing them when they were sick, 
mending their clothes, and doing a 
thousand little things which had always 
been taken as a matter of course. With 
resolutions to do better, I went to sleep 
at last. I had nightmares about my 
sister, and finally I thought I heard her 
crying for help. Then slowly it forced 
itself on me that I was not dreaming 
and that it was really Maria’s voice. I 
sprang out of bed and, followed by 
Henry, made my way to her room. 

Edith was already there. 

“T heard Aunt Maria scream,” she 
whispered. “And came in. There’s 
some one on the roof.” 





“It can’t be burglars,” 
Maria. 
piazza roof. 

“7 
grimly. 

Snatching an object from Maria’s 
toilet table he went to the window. On 
the piazza roof, which is a low one of 


whimpered 
“No burglar would try the 


Oh, what can it be?” 
soon find out,” said Henry 


-not very great pitch, a dark object was 


visible in the faint moonlight. 

“Hands up!” Henry commanded. 
“Come here, you fellow! I'll shoot if 
you try to get away.” 

Slowly the dark object approached 
us, while Maria and I hung back. With 
great presence of mind Edith got a 
lamp and held it so the light fell on 
the bright object in her father’s hand. 

“Come in here,” commanded Henry. 

It was a dramatic moment, and I 
confess my heart beat wildly as a big 
fellow came in feet first through the 
window. Then I gave a great sigh 
of relief. It was my eldest son Os- 
borne! 

He looked at his father with clear 
angry eyes, and began before any of 
us could speak. 

“Seems to me you’re making the 
deuce of a row. You might as well 
put down Aunt Maria’s curling tongs. 
I thought at first it was the revolver 
or I’d have dropped down. Suppose 
you'd had a revolver and let it go off, 
then you'd have felt nice, wouldn’t 
you ?” 

“What I want to know is what you 
mean, you young cub, climbing up on 
the roof this time of night,” Henry 
broke in angrily. “You ought to be 
in college.” 

“That’s easy,” replied Osborne. 
“Some o’ the fellows and me stayed on 
the river too late to get in at the board- 
in’ house, so we hoofed it over here. 
An’ we haven’t had a thing to eat,” 
he added resentfully. “They’re down 
outside. I was goin’ to let ’em in at 
a window. You needn’t make such a 
row, dad,” he added in a conciliatory 
tone. “’Tisn’t as if “twas the first 
time. I didn’t make a sound, hardly, 
and if Aunt Maria hadn’t screeched 
so ig 





We all knew what Osborne said was 








true. I have often waked to find a 
number of boys at breakfast that I 
hadn’t expected, and have encouraged 
Osborne always to bring home his 
friends in and out of season. The 
scene was put an end to by Seraphy, 
who entered fully dressed, saying: 

“Bring down the young gentlemen, 
Osborne. I got a snack for ye in the 
kitchen !” 

So after Henry had given a few nec- 
essary words of reproof to his son, 
and Osborne had apologized, we all 
went to bed again except the boys, who, 
as Seraphy afterward informed me, 
acted like the plague of locusts. 

“Can I have a few words with you?” 
Maria asked me after breakfast next 
morning. Her face was drawn and 
haggard, and I could see she had been 
weeping. “Editha,” she began, “I have 
come to a decision that has long been 
in my mind, and recent events have 
crystallized it. I am going to leave 
your house. I can see it is no place 
for me. I do not help you. I do not 
help the children. They have no love 
for me, and I am not strong enough 
to stand the shocks to my nervous sys- 
tem that they give me.” 

I knew she was thinking neither of 
the nocturnal fright nor the ink bottle 
episode, but of Edith’s insult. 

“I don’t want to leave you, Editha,” 
she said, with tenderness. “This has 
been my home so long.” Her lip trem- 
bled. “But I have failed to make my 
place in it.” 

“But where will you go, Maria?” I 
asked helplessly and inadequately. 

“Editha,” responded Maria, “I am 
going abroad!” 

Now, Maria has often threatened to 
go away on short visits, but there had 
never been anything as serious as this. 

I know that Maria loathes traveling, 
and thinking of her hacking around 
Europe among the nondescript and un- 
attached females one finds there wrung 
my heart. My face, I suppose, showed 
what I felt. 

“Don’t cry, Editha,” said Maria gen- 
tly. “It will be better for all of us. 


7 


I’ve a good chance to go with the Ad- 
disons.”’ 
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Maria smiled with wan bravery, for 
I know she is terribly afraid of the sea. 
Besides, she is one of those women 
who have to think and plan for months 
before they can make the shortest jour- 
ney with comfort. 

“They go in two weeks,” she added. 
That last admission made me plumb 
the full depths of my sister’s disillusion 
and heartbreak. As she heard Edith’s 
step on the stairs she called pleasantly: 
“Come in, Edith, I’ve something to tell 
you.” And as Edith approached: 

“T’ve decided suddenly to go abroad 
with the Addisons. And you're so 
clever about clothes I want your help 
about what I ought to take.” 

Edith for a moment gazed at her 
relative in open-mouthed wonder. 

Then there came over her face a 
curiously grown-up expression. I saw 
that she realized what I had, that she 
knew what a strong pressure must have 
come on her aunt to make her break 
from all the habits of a lifetime. With 
a sensibility that I didn’t know she 
had, she flung her arms round her 
aunt’s neck, crying: 

“Oh, don’t go, Aunt Maria! Oh, 
please don’t go like this! We'll all 
miss you awfully. And you know you 
won't like it.” 

3ut all Maria did was to shake her 
head and say: 

“Go and find that list of things you 
made up for Mary Towner when she 
went abroad.” 

As soon as Edith and I were out of 
her aunt’s room Edith spoke with usual 
directness, 

“Aunt Maria saw us last night!” she 
declared. 

I made some evasive answer, to 
which my daughter replied definitely : 

“There’s no use shuffling with me. 
I know Aunt Maria. And she hasn’t 
even thrown the pickle-eye on me. I 
feel like a pig!” 

Then Edith went to her room to look 
for the list of things. I went to mine. 
It was a very different thing to have 
Maria leave us in the frame of mind in 
which she was than to have her threat- 
en to go in a fit of petulance. My 
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reflections were broken by Jimmie, who 
rushed into my room crying: 

“Say, ma, what’s Aunt Maria going 
for? Say, is it my fault about the 
marble ?” 

“What nonsense, Jimmie,” I replied. 
“You don’t suppose your aunt would 
take a step like this about a marble in 
an ink bottle?” 

“Oh, ’tisn’t just the marble. There’s 
lots o’ other things. The marble jus’ 
came on top o’ everything else,” he re- 
plied, with a perspicacity in which I 
recognized Edith. 


I said a few words to soothe him, 
but he went away stubbing his toes 
against the floor, which I knew was 


the sign of an uneasy conscience. He 
had no sooner gone than his place was 
taken by Osborne. 

“T think it’s rotten Aunt Maria’s go- 
ing,’ my eldest son announced. “We 
kids have just chivied her out, that’s 
what!” He looked gloomily at the 


floor. ‘“‘We haven’t been half decent to 
her, and now we’ve made her clear 
out.” 


I assuaged my eldest son’s conscience 
as best I could, but he only answered: 

“She’s fixing her things this min- 
ute.” 

I sighed. Normally this would have 
been a two months’ task for poor Maria 
instead of a two weeks’ one. 

Osborne was still there when Henry 
entered. 

“What’s this I hear,” he demanded 
sternly, “about Maria’s leaving home 
so suddenly? I think it’s disgraceful, 
Editha. Not for Maria, but for us. Be- 
tween you and the children you’ve prac- 
tically driven her away.” 

Manlike, he ignored any part he 
might have had in the affair, 
Osborne nodded his head in confirma- 
tion of his father’s statement, and mut 
tered something about “us kids having 
acted fierce.” 

As we three sat th someway: we 
saw Maria in a new light. She was no 
longer a somewhat irritating aunt, but 
a lonely middle-aged woman whose po- 
sition in a family like ours is often un- 
pleasant. A woman, too, who had 
never spared herself in working for us, 


while 





and who for her work expected no 
thanks, and got none. We contemplated 
this spectacle for some moments, and 
it was not the pleasanter that it was of 
our making. 

Then Henry said with decision: 

“I’m going to have a talk with 
Maria.” 

Through the open door I could hear 
the rumble of his big voice, but not 
his words; but what I did hear was 
Maria’s answer. It came _ perfectly 
clear and the ring of sincerity was in it. 

“Why, Henry, it never occurred to 
me it would make a particle of differ- 
ence to you if I went or stayed and I 
don’t believe it does!” 

Osborne _ voiced 
thoughts when he said: 

“A nice ome we’ve made for Aunt 
Maria.” 

The next few days the house was a 
gloomy enough place; that is for every 
one but Maria, who went around as 
with some inner sense of exaltation. 
She had broken with old ties. She had, 
temporarily anyway, given up her home. 
And having weighed our affection for 
her she had given us up, too. It was 
sad enough for all of us. The little 
things Maria had done to irritate us 
were all lost now in the memory of 
her many unostentatious kindnesses. 
Jimmie voiced it all by saying: 

“She was goin’ to teach me to make 
fudge, an’ I stuck a marble on her in 
the ink!” 

Meantime Maria worked incessantly, 
putting away things, writing letters to 
the steamship company, and packing. 
Oddly enough she reminded me of how 
unremittingly she had worked and how 
capably when I was getting ready to 
be married. Well, she had worked 
something like that ever since, as Ser- 
aphy reminded me by saying: 

“When Miss Maria is gone, is it you 
or me’s goin’ to look after the linen?” 

Meantime Maria cut down Edith’s 
list of necessaries until Edith told me 
one day: 

“All Aunt Maria’s going to take with 
her new is the rubber-lined toothbrush 
case I’m making, and have a new 


my unspoken 








breadth put into her new tailor suit! 
She must be in an awful hurry to get 
away,” Edith ruminated, remembering 
her aunt’s elaborate preparations for or- 
dinary flittings. 

“Only a new front breadth and a 
toothbrush case,” mourned my daugh- 
ter. “It’s awful!” 

It seems grotesque as I write it, but 
it was awful, for it showed that little 
by little we had torn Maria up by the 
roots—that’s the truth of it. The days 
passed only too quickly, and I’m sure 
we all tried to do everything we could 
for Maria in that time. 

Our unwonted attentions had little 
effect on her, for Maria had detached 
herself from the family when she 
formed her resolution to leave us. 

Only a few days before she was to 
join the Addisons in New York, when 
we were looking at our mail at break- 
fast, Maria gave a sharp exclamation. 

“See there, Editha!” she cried. “Miss 
Addison is quite sick and they’ve had 
to put off their sailing date. What am 
I going to do? I can’t sail alone! I've 


got my ticket, but I can’t.” 
“Oh, don’t sail, Aunt 
sail!” cried Edith. 


Maria, don’t 
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Here Jimmie, unconscious of what 
had happened, stubbed into the room. 
His face was red under his tan and 
he was so occupied with what he was 
about to do that he didn’t notice any- 
thing else. 

“IT got a something for you, Aunt 
Maria,” he announced. 

So saying he shoved under his aunt’s 
nose an enormous inkstand in which 
something rattled. Then he glanced 
around with an expression that said: 
“If anybody laughs at me they’d better 
look out!” 

Maria took out the object and held 
it to the light. It was a marble agate. 


“It’s my aggie mascot,’ muttered 
Jimmie. “It'll bring you good luck.” 
For a moment a smile such as I 


hadn’t seen for some time beamed all 
over Maria’s face. She drew Jimmie 
to her and kissed him, and he in spite 
of a perfunctory “Aw, it ain’t nothin’! 
Aw, cheese it!” permitted his aunt's 
embrace. 

“Thank you very much, Jimmie, and 
—and if you haven’t made any other 
plans for my room, Editha, I think I'll 
put off my sailing for a while,” said 
Maria. 
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PIERROT’S SONG 
F you were kind. we tw right stray 
e 3 were KING, WC wo mignt stray 
Forever where the fields were gay. 
Your gown I'd weave of summer skies, 


With sunshine 


On this 
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Across th 


and wit 
And love should n« 


edowns we'd sail 


On lilies watch 


th butterflies, 
ver Say you nay. 


away 


1e dreams of yesterday, 
he moon arise, 


If vou were kind! 
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Just the tear that lay 
Where now I see 


i 


he dimples play. 


I am the wistfulness that sighs 
Thro’ far-off dreams of Paradise. 
For old time’s sake you’d bid me stay, 

If you were kind! 





FREDERICK TRUESDELL. 








JHE great “boo” golf 
match was _precipi- 
tated, as other things 
had been at Medches- 
ter, by sneering re- 
marks of Sharples. 
It was not very long 
after the famous stee- 
plechase in which Kerstaw, on Alexan- 
der Hamilton, mule, had beaten out 
Sharples on his finest thoroughbred, and 
Sharples was still writhing under the 
none too covert jeers of his clubmates. 

But even his tongue would never 
alone have brought about the great boo 
match. “Happen a girl was tewed up 
in it,’ as Ortheris would have said. 
And the girl was Cynthia Howard. Her 
family moved from Boston to Med- 
chester one fall, and she promptly an- 
nexed the women’s club championship 
and Jimmy Burnaby. He caddied for 
her during the whole tournament; it 
happened as quickly as that. After the 
finals were over, and she had received 
the congratulations due her for the 
nervy, heady game she had put up, she 
and her devoted caddie were walking 
home together. The girl was almost as 
tall as the man, slender, with dusky hair 
and eyes; and strode along beside him 
with a free swing that easily kept pace 
with him. Suddenly she turned to him, 
and spoke of that which had been‘wor- 
rying her for some time. 

“Mr. Burnaby, I should think you 
would want to do something yourself 
besides caddie for a girl.” 

From her tone it was plain she liked 
men who could do things, and Jimmy 
hastened to reassure her: 

“Oh, I do! I ride, you know.” 











He spoke with ingenuous pride, and 
had really put it in 4 modest way; for 
Jimmy was the cleverest cross-country 
rider in Medchester—some said in 
America. He was not only the pride 
of his club, but—the winter he went to 
England and held his own against the 
best in the shires—of his country as 
well. He was slightly built, but nerved 
and muscled like one of the thorough- 


breds he loved, with “hands” like a 
woman’s caressing her lover, when 


some unschooled filly required them; 
and again compelling as the whalebone 
“bat” he carried, when some rogue of a 
horse needed to be bullied. 

“Oh! You ride!” There was a good 
deal less than unbounded admiration in 
the tone in which Cynthia spoke. “I 
suppose riding is all right for gentle ex- 
ercise; but for a man ‘ 

“But I’m not a rot—a road rider. I 
foxhunt and chase and all that sort of 
thing,” he explained eagerly, surprised 
that she should be ignorant of his rep- 
utation. 

“Oh!” she answered dubiously. “I 
suppose that is a little more exciting; 
but after all, isn’t it the horse who does 
it? You just sit on his back.” 

In a dazed way Jimmy took off his 
cap, in the cool twilight, and ran his 
hand through his hair. 

“IT say! I never heard any one talk 
like that before,” he expostulated. “You 
know you've got to school the horse and 
get him into condition. Of course it’s 
the horse who does the actual run- 
ning ‘ 

“Yes, that’s just what I said,” Cyn- 
thia interrupted. “It’s almost as bad as 
motoring. I do wish you would take 























up golf. I always feel that with horses 
the man with the longest purse 

“But it isn’t the longest purse that 
has made me——” He balked at saying 
“the best rider in Medchester.” 

“You often ride the horse of a 
friend, I dare say?” Cynthia inquired, 
leading him on. 

“Yes, if I'm not going to ride Mon- 
trésor.” 

“So you see it is the purse and the 
horse, after all,’ Cynthia concluded, 
with inexorable logic. 

Poor Jimmy was left without a reply. 
He was better in the pigskin than in an 
argument. Vaguely he felt that just 
because it was the man, he was asked to 
ride his friends’ mounts, but he could 
not get the thought into words. Be- 
sides it would have forced him into 
praise of himself, which he did not 
know how to do. He had supposed 
every one knew what a crackerjack he 
was; yet here was a girl telling him he 
ought to stop riding and play golf. And 
the girl was Cynthia Howard, the 
glance from whose brown eyes had 
passed through his own straight to his 
-heart, and had stopped its beating for 
anything else except her. 

Burnaby went home very soberly, 
after his talk with the girl, and out to 
his stable, where Montrésor whinnied 
with pleasure at the sound of his foot- 
steps, and the mare poked her nose for- 
ward with the sure expectation of hav- 
ing it rubbed. 

Ruefully Jimmy looked at Montrésor, 
of whom he was so proud. “Yes, I sup- 
pose it is you who do the work; though, 
by Jove, I feel pretty well tuckered out 
myself after a steeplechase. But the 
bets are all made on you, not on the 
jockey.” 

Honesty compelled him to admit to 
himself, presently, that the jockey did 
have effect on the odds of a horse race; 
but in his new point of view—to be 
more strictly accurate, in her new point 
of view, he disregarded this. 

“Old chap, I suppose we shall have 
to learn golf,” he said resignedly. “If 
it’s good enough for her, it’s good 
enough for me.” 
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This was the beginning of a new or- 
der of life for Jimmy. The winter was 
an open one, and the drag hunts were 
able to continue almost without inter- 
ruption until spring; but they went on 
without their star rider. Jimmy turned 
the mare and Montrésor into the pad- 
dock to exercise; he himself was learn- 
ing to golf. 

He set about this in the wrong way. 
He should have gone to Sandy Simp- 
son, the club pro, and started, a humble- 
minded beginner, to learn the rudiments 
of the game. Instead he reasoned 
that he had learned horsemanship 
without assistance, and could do the 
same with golf. To tell the truth, he 
was also a bit ashamed of himself. 
Many a time he had gibed good-na- 
turedly at “the old man’s game,” and 
its elaborate. paraphernalia. 

Before long Jimmy found, like many 
another, that there was more to this old 
man’s game than he had suspected ; and 
the iron of the exasperation of golf en- 
tered his soul. Some nights he would 
go home almost in tears of rage; for 
the harder he tried, the worse he 
seemed to play; and the more force he 
put into his stroke, the more pro- 
nounced a slice did he obtain. 

In his period of solitary endeavor, 
Jimmy managed to contract every golf- 
ing vice. He had a regular axeman’s 
swing at the ball; he ducked his head 
and shoulders; in his intense hope that 
he might each time be achieving a re- 
spectable drive, he took his eye off the 
ball long before he struck it; and at the 
moment of impact he swept his left foot 
around in a noble semi-circle. And yet 
with all this Jimmy did make some 
progress in the actual number of strokes 
consumed from tee to hole. It would 
have been impossible for a man to prac- 
tice as assiduously as he did without at- 
taining a certain degree of proficiency ; 
and his eye was true and his muscles 
trained. Had he not done everything in 
golf that he should not have done, and 
left undone all those things that he 
should have done, he would have been 
a pretty fair player by the time an early 
spring followed the open winter. 

Yet with Cynthia he did not seem to 
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make much progress. He had always 
been a modest chap, and now, chastened 
by his love for her, and by his lack of 
success in that branch of athletics which 
she valued so highly, it seemed to him 
that he was not even worthy to worship 
her at a distance. 


When the spring season opened, mat- 
ters got worse instead of better. To 
begin with Sharples evidently found 
much pleasure in the society of Miss 
Cynthia Howard; and she showed no 
dislike for him. Their friendship in- 
creased with the success they achieved 
in various mixed foursomes. Jimmy 
would watch them start off—he no 
longer offered to caddy for her—and 
then would betake himself to desperate 
practice on the putting green. This 
was the only branch of the game he was 
proficient in. Putting requires no 
“form,” and he was a good pool player. 

If it had only been any other man 
than Sharples, poor Jimmy told himself 
he would not have minded so much. 
Sharples, while rich and talented above 
the average, was not a lovable man, or 
a good sportsman. He possessed a ma- 
licious ingenuity, and would always 
rather win by those means which most 
men would prefer not to employ. It has 
been told how he nearly rattled the bril- 
liant but nervous Bixby into losing the 
club championship, by his studied re- 
marks, and was only frustrated at 
length by Bixby’s stuffing his ears so 
that no word reached him. 

Sharples was strongly interested in 
Miss Howard, and during his play with 
her in the mixed foursomes, she inno- 
cently bragged of her part in Jimmy’s 
change. Sharples was immensely tick- 
led by the opportunities of the situation, 
and at the clubhouse two nights later, he 
artfully contrived to lead the talk 
around to the relative amount of nerve 
which the different forms of sport re- 
quired. 

“They talk about the nerve required 
to ride to hounds, or to steeplechase,” 
he remarked; “but I don’t believe it 
takes half as much as it does to play a 
close match at golf.” 
Sharples was no 


mean horseman 





himself, and his words produced a con- 
siderable impression. The _ golfers 
looked modestly down, while the horse- 
men snorted with contempt. 

Kerstaw, the popular M. F. H., blew 
a smoke ring ceilingward with entire 
unconcern. He thought the remark di- 
rected at him. Well, if Sharples could 
obtain any satisfaction from such talk 
he was welcome to it. 

“In fact,’ pursued the speaker dog- 
matically, “I doubt if any man who got 
his first training on the horse can ever 
develop nerve enough to play a good 
match at golf.” 

Kerstaw observed that Sharples was 
aiming his shafts at Burnaby and not at 
himself, and he sat up and began to 
take notice. Kerstaw was not without 
a general idea of the situation in regard 
to Jimmy, Cynthia, and Sharples, and 
he was quite willing to take a hand in 
the game. He took up the challenge: 

“Oh, come now, you can’t say that. 
Why, look at Bixby! You could rattle 
him so, i: you spoke to him as he was 
making a stroke, that he couldn’t play 
for a week.” 

“Well, if you are making the thing 
personal, here’s Burnaby! He’s alt 
right on a horse, but he can’t do a thing 
at golf. I agree with Miss Howard; 
you just take three drinks yourself, and 
let the horse do the rest. In golf you’ve 
got to rely on your own nerve—not 
John Barleycorn’s.”’ 

Kerstaw understood that the whole 
argument, and especially the quotation 
from Cynthia, was a malicious device to 
torture Jimmy. He blew more smoke 
rings aloft, but less idly than before 
blew them while he thought. He was 
only a fair golfer himself, but an excel 
lent judge of horses and men, and his 
mind was quicker than his manner of 
speaking. 

“Well,” he drawled at length, “your 
unsupported assertion isn’t exactly con- 
vincing, Sharples. Now, I believe that 
Jimmy might put up a pretty fair match 
against our champion, Bixby, under cer- 
tain conditions.” 

“Two strokes a hole handicap, I pre- 
sume,” Sharples sneered. 











“No, not that,” Kerstaw answered 
mildly. 

“You wouldn’t care to bet five hun- 
dred that Bix couldn’t give him a stroke 
a hole and a beating, would you?” the 
other asked quickly. 

“No, I don’t know that I would.” 
Kerstaw’s voice was so soft and languid 
that it sounded as if he were falling 
asleep. “What odds would you give me 
that Jimmy couldn’t beat Bixby without 
a handicap—under certain conditions 
which I should name?” 

The other fellows had gradually 
ceased their talking and were listening 
to the argument between the two. 

“Conditions!” Sharples snorted. “I 
suppose you'll propose that Bixby play 
left-handed, or stand on his head.” 

“That would hardly be sportsman- 
like,’ Kerstaw returned. “We don't 
care for that sort of thing here.” 

A subdued chuckle came from several 
of the listeners, and the shaft pierced 
even Sharples’ thick skin. 

“The only conditions I should pro- 
pose would be intended to test the nerve 
of both contestants, according to your 
proposition that a horseman had less 
nerve than a golfer. Of course it 
would only be fair that it should apply 
equally to both of them,” Kerstaw ex- 
plained, with gentle condescension. 

“Come now, Sharples, don’t let him 
bluff you out,” spoke up a fat stock- 
broker, egging him on. 

“Not on your life!’ Sharples an- 
swered angrily. ‘“There’s a nigger in 
the wood pile somewhere, or Kerstaw 
wouldn’t offer to make such a fool bet. 
I notice he won’t name the conditions 
before making the bet.” 

“Haven’t the slightest objection to 
naming them,” Kerstaw said. “They 
are just this: A nine-hole match. I to 
stand near Bixby, and three times dur- 
ing the match to have the privilege of 
shouting ‘Boo!’ at him, just as he is 
making his stroke. You to have the 
same privilege with Jimmy.” 

“And I suppose five to one is about 
the odds you want on that wonderful 
proposition?” Sharples asked, sneering. 
“I’m willing to bet a thousand on it 
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even,” the M. F. H. answered after a 
moment’s reflection, “I’m betting on 
velvet, you know.” 

“Done!” Sharples cried, and turning 
to the others: “All you fellows shall 
have a champagne supper out of this.” 

“Don’t begin saving up your thirst 
till you’ve won the match,” Kerstaw re- 
marked dryly, as he recorded the bet in 
his notebook. Bixby came into the 
room just then, and when told of the 
match at first strenuously objected to 
taking part in it. He liked Kerstaw 
and Jimmy, and did not wish to be 
backed by Sharples. But there arose 
such a howl of protest from all the 
others present that he had to give way 
before it. They were a sport-loving 
crowd at Medchester. 

Jimmy himself was aghast at the 
whole proceeding, but it had all hap- 
pened before he had fully realized what 
was under way. He edged around to 
Kerstaw at the first opportunity and im- 
plored him to get out of the match if he 
could, 

“IT say, you haven’t seen me play, 
have you?” he asked in an awed whis- 
per of self-depreciation. “Bix can beat 
me with his eyes shut.” 

“That’s all right, Jimmy,” Kerstaw 
answered cheerfully. “I know you're 
something of a selling plater; but you'll 
see that you perform better in a race 
than you do in training. And I know 
Bix. There’s no doubt about his being 
a stake horse; but if they don’t put 
blinders on him, he can’t keep between 
the flags to save his life. I don’t say 
I’ve got a sure thing by a long chalk; 
but I’ve put a stop to Sharples’ cackle 
for the time being, and I believe I’ve 
got a fair chance of winning.” 

Kerstaw was the only man or woman 
at Medchester who had such a belief, 
however. There were a few bets re- 
corded, but they were at almost prohib 
itive odds. “Bixby, the club champion, 
vs. Jimmy, the club dub,” Sharples epit- 
omized the situation, as he recorded one 
bet of three hundred to one hundred 
with the fat stockbroker. 

The match was set for the following 
Saturday afternoon. “I'll go out and 
practice every minute between now and 
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then,” Jimmy earnestly assured Ker- 
staw. 

“No, my son, you will do no such 
thing. I’m backing you in the sportiest 
proposition ever pulled off at Medches- 
ter, and you obey my orders. You are 
not to think of golf, nor talk it if pos- 
sible, from now till then. You'll play 
all the better for it. Go and jump Mon- 
trésor and see if you think you’ve got 
any nerve left.” 

Jimmy grinned. He had arranged 
behind his stable a formidable jump, a 
modified Liverpool, which he called his 
nerve-tester, and which he jumped 
whenever he was afraid his nerve was 
going back on him. He followed Ker- 
staw’s advice, and it did him good. He 
knew there were few men who would 
care to take such a jump in cold blood. 


The “Boo” match attracted as large 
a gallery as that which followed Var- 
don and Willie Smith, when they played 
over the Medchester links. Just before 
the start Cynthia came up to where 
Burnaby stood, moodily wondering be- 
neath what score he would be buried. 

“Won't you let me caddie for you?” 
she asked. 

At her words, and at her evident 
sympathy for his hopeless cause, the 
whole face of nature changed for him. 

“T couldn’t let you carry my clubs,” 
he protested. 

“Carry your clubs!” she repeated. 
“Of course I can carry them. And you 
know,” she added shyly, “only your 
caddie is allowed to give you advice. I 
might be able to help you a little, some 
time.” 

Jimmy had become one ecstatic grin. 
An earthquake could not have shaken 
it off. Kerstaw came up for a final 
word and glanced at his beaming coun- 
tenance. 

“Won the match already, have you?” 
he asked. 

“Look at my caddie,” Jimmy ex- 
plained simply. 

“Whew!” Kerstaw gave an eloquent 
whistle and walked away. 

Thomasson, known as “the Stickler,” 
was chosen referee. It was generally 
believed that he took the rules of golf 





to church with him and studied them 
during service. He never could play 
much of a game himself, but he was 
most useful in deciding intricate points 
for those that could. 

Bixby won the toss, and sent a 
screamer toward the first hole. Jimmy 
seized his driver, and took his stance. 
He was being sacrificed to make a 
Medchester holiday; but at least he 
would die game, before this grinning 
crowd—and his caddie. It was one of 
the most marked peculiarities of his 
play—and to the eyes of a golfer his 
style was replete with peculiarities— 
that he changed his stance every time 
he prepared to make a ‘stroke. This 
time ne adopted a very open stance. 
He almost faced the distant hole, as if 
by the power of suggestion he could 
make the ball go whither he wished. 
As the spectators all expected, he looked 
up along the line of flight, long before 
there was any flight to look after—and 
the ball scuttled down from the tee and 
sneaked along for some seventy yards 
or so. 

The gallery sighed—not from disap- 
pointment, but because it seemed too 
bad that Sharples should have managed 
to put Jimmy in this ridiculous situa- 
tion. 

Setting his jaws more firmly, Jimmy 
seized his brassie and walked up to the 
ball, glaring at it in a way to make its 
india-rubber heart quake. He swung at 
it this time as if he were a Cossack 
knouting a revolutionist. 

The earth trembled with the force of 
the blow, and two small objects flew 
together toward the bunker. 

“It’s always a question with Jimmy 
whether the ball or the divot goes the 
farthest,” Sharples commented mali- 
ciously. 

Jimmy heard, but gave no sign of 
annoyance. The next time he ap- 
proached stealthily; slowly drew back 
the club; and gave the ball a cautious 
poke. This brought him abreast of 
Bixby’s drive. 

The champion made a swing with his 
brassie, and his ball light-heartedly sped 
away. It was one of those strokes 
which seem to vivify the ball and give 
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it a life of its own. On and on the ball 
flew, beginning to soar after its flight 
seemed near its end; and afterward 
rolling and rolling—it was a stroke with 
“wings” and “legs.” The ball struck 
the pin and stopped six feet away. 

With set, stern face Jimmy plugged 
along after him, holing out—though in 
eight to Bixby’s three. 

“Don’t look up when you hit the ball,” 
Cynthia whispered, as she handed Jim- 
my his driver on the second tee. “I'll 
watch where it goes.” 

Religiously he obeyed her, and as a 
result he reached the next green in only 
two strokes more than Bixby. Just as 
the latter was putting, Kerstaw yelled 
“BOO!” at the top of his lungs, and 
the champion jumped like a startled 
deer. His ball went caracoling across 
the green and into the shallow sand 
bunker on the other side. Oddly 
enough it had never occurred to Bixby 
what an effect a “boo” would have on 
him. Nevertheless, he managed to lay 
his shot from the bunker dead to the 
hole, and won on the next. 

The third hole was a mashie pitch of 
eighty-five yards, with a very tricky 
green. Bixby was visibly troubled by 
Kerstaw and his potential “boos,” as he 
took his stance on the tee; yet he made 
a four, while Jimmy took seven. 

“Would you not like to borrow some 
of our ‘boos’?” Sharples asked Ker- 
staw with mock politeness. “I don’t 
think we shall need to use them our- 
selves.” Kerstaw did not reply, al- 
though even his equanimity was 
strained by the other’s taunting tone. 

The fourth hole of the “Great Boo 
Match” is confidently asserted by Med- 
chesterians to be the most curious that 
the history of golf chronicles. 

Two hundred and fifty-seven yards 
from the tee was a bunker ten feet 
deep. Officially it was called “Deep 
Down.” Unofficially it was called things 
which no magazine intended for family 
reading would print. The ground 
sloped upward toward the bunker, and 
no local rule provided for driving into 
it, since not even the mighty Vardon 
had been able to do that. But to-day 
Bixby, that bundle of nerves, pressing 
4 
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outrageously, and throwing the force of 
every muscle into the stroke, achieved 
the impossible. 

“In the bunker!” shrilly yelled a self- 
constituted fore-caddie, and the gallery 
broke into wild applause. 

With set teeth Jimmy made his drive 
—a weak one. His second stroke was 
better. His third went high into the 
air and dropped dismally into the 
bunker. There were tears in Cynthia’s 
eyes as she walked toward Deep Down. 
There the two balls lay, a few feet 
apart, Jimmy’s perkily topping a hillock 
of sand; Bixby’s nearly lost in a deep 
heel print. 

Yet there was no comfort in this 
sight. “Jimmy is morally sure to cut 
under his ball, the first try, and take 
about five to get out.” Cynthia bit her 
quivering lip at Sharples’ stage “aside.” 
There was too bitter truth in it. 

Bixby, however, had to play first. He 
climbed down the steps with Kerstaw at 
his heels. His grand drive had allayed 
none of his nervousness. Standing with 
his feet far apart he put all the power 
of his wiry body into the effort to get 
the ball out of the bunker in one. It 
was a mighty swat, and a cloud of sand 
arose. 

Everybody strained his eyes to make 
out the flight of the ball. 

There was no flight. 

Then all looked into the bunker to 
see where the ball lay. 

They saw no ball, except Jimmy’s. 

Out of the dumbfounded silence rose 
Cynthia’s clear young voice: “Why! 
He’s buried the ball!” 

It was the truth. In his tremendous 
effort to get under his already half- 
buried ball, he had completely covered 
it with sand. 

The onlookers were stupefied. Only 
Kerstaw said: “Bix, I didn’t know you 
were the human subsoil plow!” 

Thomasson, the referee, took out his 
watch. 

“Hold on, this is no lost ball,” pro- 
tested Sharples angrily, as he under- 
stood the significance of the move. 
“He’s got a right to clear away the sand 
until he can partially see the ball. Rule 
thirty-one ‘i 











“Rule thirty-one applies to ‘whins’ 
and long grass. It specifically says you 
mayn’t touch sand. Four minutes more 
to find the ball—but if you touch any- 
thing in that bunker, except with your 
feet, in making your stance, you lose 
the hole.” 

All this was Greek to Jimmy. He 
looked from one to the other. “Why 
don’t they let the man find his ball? 
What does it all mean?” he asked of 
Cynthia. 

“It means that you’ve won a hole. 
Oh, goody, I’m so glad,” and she rap- 
turously hugged the bag of clubs. The 
gallery was almost as delighted as she. 
Jimmy had won a hole—and three men 
won bets on that proposition. 

In spite of the lead he still had, Bix- 
by did not seem comfortable when he 
followed Jimmy on the fifth tee. Twice 
he jammed his cap down on his head. 
Three times he drew back his club with- 
out striking. Then he stepped back, and 
in a voice of exasperation demanded of 
Kerstaw : 

“Why don’t you say your ‘boo,’ man, 
and have done with it? I can feel your 
mouth open to yell it through the top of 
my head.” 

Kerstaw smiled, but said no word. 

Finally Bixby made a tremendous 
swipe at the ball. It went from the tee 
with a singing s-g-o0-0-o, and for an in- 
stant it seemed as if he were going to 
repeat his great drive of the hole be- 
fore; but halfway through its flight it 
swooped around to the right, and finally 
landed in a tangle of willows and under- 
brush that had brought bitterness to 
many a golfer. 

“Another lost ball,’ murmured Cyn- 


thia wickedly to Sharples. “Mr. Bixby 
is getting careless.” 
She had surmised rightly. Jimmy, 


with his honest sportsmanship, pro- 
tested: “I say, it hardly seems fair to 
make Bix lose the hole just because he 
can’t find his ball.” 

“Better go over to St. Andrews and 
tell them about it,” said the referee, 
with withering sarcasm; and Jimmy, to 
his surprise, found himself an object of 
ridicule because of his desire to be fair. 

The sixth hole, to every one’s sur- 
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prise, was halved in straight golf. Bix- 
by became more uncertain in his play 
every minute. The implacable figure of 
Kerstaw haunted him like a relentless 
fate. Bixby would grit his teeth and 
try to swing at the ball with the joyous 
abandon which had carried him to many 
a victory, but in vain, 

On the other hand, as Kerstaw had 
prophesied, Jimmy played better than 
he ever had before. He began to bring 
off shots that seemed to himself little 
less than miraculous. He was utterly 
oblivious of the “boos” with which 
Sharples was continually threatening 
him, as he was of his running fire of 
comment—enough to have rattled many 
a man. 

Both reached the seventh green in 
three. It was one of those newfangled 
mountainous putting greens, and Jimmy 
was away. Just as he made his putt, 
Sharples “booed” him viciously. 

The most ardent horseman present 
could not deny that Jimmy was startled. 
But the start he gave seemed to put 
just the right spin on the ball. It went 
up the side of a little hill, curved beauti- 
fully around, and fell with a solid 
plunk! into the cup. Bixby did well to 
go down in two, on the puzzling green. 

“All even!” exclaimed Cynthia, her 
eyes shining. 

The eighth hole, amid the breathless 
excitement of the gallery, was halved, 
although Sharples expended another 
“boo” on the putting green, and all now 
depended on the ninth and final hole. 

As the hope of making a decent 
showing—the possibility even of win- 
ning—awakened in Jimmy’s heart, 
every power of his mind and body be- 
came more intensely concentrated on 
the match. He took his stance on the 
ninth tee, bearing in mind all the hints 
Cynthia had been giving him. Just as 
his club-head was at the top of the 
swing, Sharples yelled his last “BOO!” 


Whether the resultant start corrected 
some fault of Jimmy’s, or it just hap- 
pened so, at any rate the ball sailed 
away on the best drive he had ever 
made. A good two hundred and twenty 
yards away it came to rest. He took 
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off his cap with a kind of reverence at 
the beauty of his stroke; then turned to 
Sharples: 

“Old man, if you don’t think it would 
hurt your amateur standing, I’d like to 
hire you to yell at every stroke I make.’ 

A gallery in golf is supposed to be a 
quiet ‘and decorous body, but at this it 
lost its manners entirely and howled for 
joy. Even Bixby smiled wanly, as he 
fidgeted on the tee. On this deciding 
hole it seemed as if he could never ol 
tain a satisfactory stance. Suddenly h 
stopped shifting about, and demanded 
of his ever-attendant 
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“Tlave you any more ‘boos’ left? 

“Two.” 

“Good Lord!” sighed the distracted 
Bixby. “I thought you had been booing 
me all the afternoon.” 

If on the fourth tee “y 
had astounded Medchester 
into the bunker, he 
more on the ninth. 

He missed the ball entirely. 

Such a sight was not remembered by 
the oldest inhabitant. His second at- 
tempt, to be sure, went a little farther 
than Jimmy’s excellent drive. 

As they all walked after the balls 
Jimmy and Cynthia a little in advance 
f the others, she whispered to him: 
‘Oh, Jimmy, you are going to win 
the match !” 

It was the first time she had calle 
him by his first name—and the word 
that went with the name! Had some 
golfing madness seized his brain, or had 
he heard aright? He played his next 
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stroke within the Pearly Gates of Para- 


champion 
by his drive 
surprised it. still 


dear, 


dise; no wonder it was long and true, 
and brought him to the edge of th 
ereen 

Like as y nnounced t 
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The champion played the odd. It 
was a screamer, but quite off the line. 
His last chance seemed to be gone, un- 
til it struck the sandbox on the tenth 


eht angles, 

and rolled to within three inches of the 
hole. 

The gallery groaned, and Cynthia bit 

her red lip. To have striven so hard, 


tee, bounced fifty yards at right 
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and then to be cheated of victory by 
sheer luck! 

Jimmy had‘to make a twenty foot 
putt to win; yet not a tremor, not an 
exclamation showed dismay at the un- 
expected misfortune. Carefully he 
sighted the line of the putt, and gave his 
ball a quick tap. True as a die it rolled 
for the hole. Within two feet of it, a 
worm cast turned it but it had 
only gone out of its way to give Bixby’s 
ball a contemptuous little kick ; and the: 
flirted itself into the hole. 

When some semblance of peacetul 
ness was restored, and all were on their 
Way I ] 
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DY clubhouse, Kerstaw 
spoke up with sudden recollection: 

“By the wat, we'll have that cham- 
pagne supper Sharples promised you 
and who says [ don’t know a golfer in 
the rough?” 


to the near 


The Medchester clubhouse is perche l 
upon a steep little hill, and one of the 
prettiest paths leading from it winds 
down through a pine wood. Jimmy and 
Cynthia took this path to go to her 
home. They walked slowly, his shoul- 
ders still aching from the enthusiastic 
claps they had received. 

Cynthia glanced up at her escort. 
“You look mightily pleased. I didn't 
know you cared so much about golf.” 

“Golf!” Jimmy exclaimed. “I had 
forgotten all about that.” 


“What makes you look so happy 
then?” 

“Why, you know, I used to think you 
liked Sharples.” 


Cynthia made a face. 
I hate him!” 


‘And now I have begun to ho} 

His face was tense, and had light of 
eagerness in it that it had not held dur- 
ing the most trying moments of thi 
match. 

Cynthia half turned her face away, 
perhaps to hide the rush of color mount- 
ing to her brow 

“Tope what?” she asked faintl, 

“That you may, some time—try to— 
care—for me.” 

Only a second she hesitated, then 
turned to him: “Oh, Jimmy! I don’t 


have to try,” she said. 
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STHER shed no tears 

when the lamentable 
news was told to her 
by the doctor, who 
had been summoned 
hastily in the middle 
of the night. The 
blow was so sudden 
and heavy, as if dealt by a bludgeon, 
that its effect was to deaden rather 
than quicken the girl’s sensibilities. Her 
father had died by his own hand! The 
other blows which followed—loss of 
fortune, the sense that she must leave 
her home and the things she loved— 
hardly made impress at the moment, so 
dazed was she by the first brutal as- 
sault of fate. 

His ruin involved others in ruin. 
Esther read the papers with a heart- 
sickness impossible to describe. At the 
end of a dreadful week she realized that 
her father was not only dead, but dis- 
honored. A hundred thousand depos- 
itors were reviling him. 

Of course she had friends who stood 
by her with a slightly frightened ex- 
pression in their eyes, which Esther was 
at no loss to interpret. All these good 
people were trying to readjust a point 
of view; always a delicate, and in this 
case a somewhat harrowing, achieve- 
ment. Esther, as the penniless daugh- 
ter of a splendid impostor, seemed in 
her turn to have imposed upon every- 
body who knew her. No one put the 
common thought into common words 
till-Esther said to Harry Rye: “They 
look at me as if I ought to have chosen 
another father.” 

To this the young 
promptly: “The beasts!” 
“IT am the same,” continued Esther 








man _ replied 


vehemently. “I’ve not altered, but they 
have changed—every one of them.” 

Rye was in the diplomatic service, 
and prided himself upon the possession 
of tact. How could he tell this poor 
little dear that she had changed enor- 
mously. An appalling catastrophe had 
transmuted her from clay into marble. 
And he had admired in her the soft 
qualities, ingenuous faith in others, a 
sweet disposition, generosity, and kind- 
liness. She had been adorable. Real- 
ly, it was incredible that she should 
not know that she, not her friends, had 
changed. 

For some years Rye had told him- 
self that Esther would make him an 
admirable little wife, provided always 
that her dot was what the world said 
it ought to be, although he, for his part, 
would be willing to take her without 
a sou. That, however, would be un- 
fair to her. He had only eight hun- 
dred a year. Esther spent at least as 
much upon her clothes, probably more. 
Esther, dowdily dressed, counting six- 
pences, and considering the expediency 
of rehashing the mutton was quite in- 
conceivable. 

It is only fair to Rye to add that from 
the time he had left Eton the necessity 
of seeking a mate in the habitations of 
the very rich had been rubbed like oint- 
ment into his plastic and receptive mind. 
Lady Matilda Rye, his mother, was too 
clever and charming a person to uphold 
marriages of convenience, or to worship 
in public the Golden Calf; and every- 
body, of course, knew that she had mar- 
ried for love, made a romantic affair 
of it, a runaway match with a blue- 
eyed Guardsman! And _ everybody 
knew, also, that she had bobbed up, se- 
renely unwrinkled, after fifteen years 
of storm and stress with her poor dear 
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Reginald, who died miserably of that 
almost universal disease, intemperance 
in all things. 

Lady Matilda and her son settled 
down in Pont Street. 

Lady Matilda approved of Esther as 
her son’s future wife. Dear Harry 
might have gone a-courting in Surbi- 
ton, or at the stage door of the Jollity 
Theatre, or in some obscure country 
parsonage. Thanks to Lady Matilda’s 
teaching, never didactic, never obtru- 
sive, her boy had grasped the great 
truth that sweet, rich, charming girls 
may be found in dozens upon the wrong 
side of Hyde Park. 

The suspension of payments at 
Yorke’s Bank, in Fleet Street, nearly 
reduced Lady Matilda to a condition of 
collapse. She sent for Harry and im- 
plored him to do nothing rash. Harry 
came away from a memorable interview 
—Lady Matilda was in bed—actually 
sensible that he was “awfully sorry” 
for the little mater, “awfully sorry” 
for Esther, and “awfully sorry” for 
himself. To a friend at the Foreign 
Office he muttered gloomily that this 
was a hard world. The friend, who 
sometimes asked indiscreet questions, 
said abruptly: 

“What are you going to do, Harry?” 
And to this Harry replied that he was 
damned if he knew, but that he could 
be counted on to do the real right thing. 

“This is rather a hard case,” said 
his friend thoughtfully. “How are you 
going to do the real right thing by 
your mother and by Miss Yorke?” 

“T wish you wouldn’t mention 
names,” said Harry fretfully. 

To another friend he cornplained that 
the Fates were not providing a square 
deal. The young fellow belonged to 
that gallant company of British youths 
who believe that the world owes them 
something. larry had always been 
modest, and, under somewhat cruel cir- 
cumstances, cheery and optimistic. He 
admitted candidly that the marriage, 
late in life, of his uncle, Lord Camber, 
and the subsequent appearance of twin 
sons, had been “a nasty jar.” It is true 
that his uncle continued his allowance, 
but Harry felt vaguely that he was one 
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of the unlucky brigade. Camber Castle 
and forty thousand a year would have 
suited him down to the ground, and—if 
he said it himselfi—the world would 
have been a cheerier place if—well, if 
those confounded twins had _ not 
knocked him out. 

In presenting our paladin as he was, 
and allowing him to express himself in 
his own words, the risk, not a light one, 
is run of raising a prejudice against 
him in the minds of the thoughtful and 
serious. His own medical attendant, 
Sir Bedford Slufter, who—before 
knighthood was conferred upon him— 
had treated in him to a successful is- 
sue whooping-cough, mumps, chicken 
pox, and German measles, may be 
quoted as affirming that Harry was a 
capital fellow, a good sportsman, an 
affectionate son and brother, a sound 
cricketer, and an Imperialist. In a pop- 
ular magazine photographs of Harry 
at the interesting ages of three, seven, 
eleven, seventeen, and twenty-four had 
been reproduced with the significant 
words beneath: One of the best. 

To Harry Rye, Esther turned in her 
trouble. 

Harry came to Palace Gardens, and 
sat beside the stricken girl, holding her 
hand. In a garden of roses by Ben- 
demeer’s stream he would have taken 
Esther into his arms and kissed the 
tears from her eyes. In a huge draw- 
ing-room, upholstered in primrose satin, 
such ardor might be stigmatized as un- 
seasonable and exuberant. Harry held 
her hand, and from time to time gently 
pressed it. 

Not many words passed at this first 
interview, which took place the day aft- 
er the banker’s death, and before the 
full extent of the catastrophe was real- 
ized. Harry knew that a smash was 
impending, but his optimistic tempera- 
ment jumped to the conviction that 
there must be pickings. The primrose 
satin upholstery fortified this belief. 
Esther surely was provided for—decent- 
ly. Twenty thousand pounds at the very 
least. That meant economy. He would 
have to stick to his profession. Esther 
was just the sort of girl to appreciate 
the man who worked for her. Accord- 
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ingly, when Esther whispered: “I sup- 
pose you know the bank is shut up?” 
he replied reassuringly: “Money is not 
everything; we shall pull through, we 
shall pull through.” 


CHAPTER II. 

Lady Matilda glanced with satisfac- 
tion at her pretty drawing-room in 
Pont Street. To this smiling, good- 
natured, self-complacent lady possession 
was not nine-tenths of the law, but 
the law itself and all the prophets. She 
loved everything that belonged to her; 
and she beheld her possessions—we 
include her son—magnified and embel- 
lished beyond compare. 

When it became certain that Esther 
Yorke was dowerless, Lady Matilda 
came to a decision. It was alien to 
her principles to hit any one who hap- 
pened to be down. When down her- 
self, people had been kind to her. Nev- 
ertheless it would be mistaken kindness 
to allow Esther to linger any longer 
in a fool’s paradise. She was fortified 
in this decision by the strange and un- 
filial conduct of her Harry, who, for 
the first time in his life, was withhold- 
ing his confidence. 

Thanks to her, the first and second 
and third interviews between the young 
people had produced nothing more fer- 
vent than protestations of sympathy 
and friendship. Harry was marking 
time. But now the worst was known. 
Esther had nothing but her frocks and 
her trinkets. Harry could mark time 
no longer. 

Lady Matilda went upstairs. She 
arrayed herself carefully in black and 
lavender, and, on her way to Palace 
Gardens, stopped at a florist’s to buy a 
large bunch of Parma violets. These, 
with an affectionate kiss, she presented 
to Esther, who had wit enough to scent 
the Danaan nature of the gift. 

“T suppose Harry has told you every- 
thing?” began Esther. 

“Yes,” said Lady Matilda, with 
bland assurance. If Harry had delib- 
erately hidden anything of importance, 
this full-throated “yes” might bring it 
to light. 


“T haven’t a half penny,” said Es- 
ther. “To be accurate,” she added, 
“there is a small sum which will keep 
me alive till I get work.” 

“Work? What work, dear?” 

“I’m thinking of the stage. Why 
not ?” 

Lady Matilda paused for an instant 
before speaking. Then she said gen- 
tly: 

“Don’t think me impertinent, but 
surely you have some relations ?” 

Esther shook her head. 

“My father’s people are furious with 
him; I couldn't stand their pity or theit 
patronage.” 

“And your mother’s peop 

“My mother’s people? I suppose my 
mother had people. Father never spoke 
of her or them.” 

“How very, very odd!” 

“So, you see, I have nobody to con- 
sider but myself. And I might do well 
on the stage, don’t you think so?” 

“You are pretty, clever, and you have 
a delightful voice.” 

“T know Henry FitzRoy, the actor- 
manager.” 

Lady Matilda nodded. 

“I’m sure he'll help. Don’t forget 
to mention my name. I introduced 
him to the dear prince, and he was so 
grateful.” 

“Then you really think well of my 
little plan?” 

“T do—I do. If a girl can earn a 
living on the stage or anywhere else, 
let her do it, say I.” 

“Harry is not of your opinion.” 

“Oh! Does he suggest anything?” 

“He says I must mark time.” 

An inaudible sigh of relief parted 
Lady Matilda’s lips. Perhaps, after all, 
she had done Harry an injustice. 

“Knowing Harry,’ she began soft- 
ly, “knowing the tenderness of his 
heart, and his temperament, so like his 
father’s, I was terrified lest he should 
propose something rash.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He is very chivalrous, my dear.” 

“Ts he?” Esther considered this seri- 
ously. 

“You must know that he is. He 
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has the nice old-fashioned ideas about 
women.” 

“He has never mentioned them to 
me.” 

“How very odd! Oh, yes, Harry 
believes that women must be protected 
and cherished, treated as delicate por- 
celain, and—-er——” 

“Kept under lock and key.” 

“Exactly.” 

“Ts that being chivalrous?” 

Again Lady Matilda frowned. Es- 
ther was making things difficult to one 
who prided herself upon making 
things easy. However, she answered 
mildly: “I’m not very good at express- 
ing myself, but you know what | 
mean.” 

“T think I know what you mean,” 
said Esther, “but I should like to be 
sure. You have been terrified lest 
Harry should ask me to marry him.” 

“My dear!” 

“Lady Matilda, only the plainest 
speaking is possible between us. 
Harry, perhaps, is too chivalrous to 
ask me to share comparative poverty 
with him. Let us leave it at that, if 
it pleases you. But, if he had spoken, 
if he had been’—she paused and 
brought out the word “rash” with a 
derisive little smile—“I should have said 
‘No. If I had wanted his love more 
than anything else in the world, I 
should have said ‘No.’ Have I made 
myself plain ?” 

“You are a girl of spirit.” 

“Don’t flatter me! I’m a girl of tem- 
perament—the creature of impulse. I 
will be absolutely frank with you. 
There was one moment, only one, when 
I might have taken Harry if he had 
asked me. That was the first day, when 
I did not know how bad things were. 
Will you promise me that you will 
never let Harry know this?” 

“My poor child, of course.” 

“I’m not so poor as you imagine. [| 
mean to make my way. I am not 
afraid of work, but I should resent be- 
ing kept under lock and key.” 

“We shall all stand by you, dear.” 

“No; I shall drop out. Pity hurts 
horribly. And my great weakness is 
that I’m afraid of pain. I hardly know 
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what pain is. I have never been un- 
comfortable; I have never been lec- 
tured, or slighted. Bad times are com- 
ing, but I’m not afraid—yet.” 

Lady Matilda kissed her with genu- 
ine affection. 

“Of all the girls I have known,” she 
said regretfully, “you are the nicest 
and the pluckiest.” 

“Plucky?” said Esther, with a twist 
of her lip. ‘Well, that remains to be 
seen.” 

When Lady Matilda went away, Es- 
ther returned to her sitting room, once 
the schoolroom, and the only room in 
the vast mansion which reflected per- 
sonality. 

The room was, perhaps, obtrusively 
pretty. Esther admitted that she placed 
too high a value upon what pleased 
the eye. She adored flowers, and del- 
icate fabrics, softly tinted porcelain, 
and books, bound in white vellum, fan 
cifully tooled. Near the fireplace a 
divan was piled high with eiderdown 
cushions. 

Upon this divan, alone in her room, 
Esther underwent a reaction. She had 
confronted Lady Matilda with a de- 
risive smile, but she saw herself 
through tears—tears which she de- 
spised, and yet recognized as the in- 
evitable successor of smiles. She be- 
lieved in the rhythm of life. She had 
had her good times, and the bad times 
were at hand—lean years of struggle 
and renunciation, 

Three cups of tea shed a rosier light 
upon the future. Her eyes were clear 
and bright when the solemn butler, al- 
ready under notice to leave, announced 
that Mr. Rye was in the drawing-room. 
Esther had not seen Harry for three 
days, but she had written to announce 
her definite intention of going on the 
stage. 

She arranged her hair, which had a 
tinge of red in it, before she went 
downstairs. Examining herself in the 
glass, she could not deny that she was 
nice-looking, although at times her face 
exasperated her, for she happened to 
be devoid of vanity. Her complexion, 
pale but clear, enhanced the value of 
her big hazel eyes and red mouth. She 
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found great fault with her mouth. It 
had an annoying droop to it. Asa 
child she could remember overhearing 
whispers: “What a sad little darling!” 
But she was not sad, and never had 
been sad. Fortunately her nose had a 
tiny tilt to it. “My nose despises my 
mouth,” Esther would say. Certainly 
the nose indicated a saucy defiance. The 
brow was quite charming, low and wide, 
and the hair waved from it naturally. 
Obstinacy perched itself upon her chin. 
Judging by appearances you would de- 
clare: “Here is a creature of impulse, 
who has never come in contact with 
anything sordid and mean; she has 
never entertained an _ unbeautiful 
thought; she has capacity for enjoy- 
ment, but the delicacy of the nostril in- 
dicates equal sensibility to pain.” Men 
agreed that she possessed a sense of 
humor. 

Harry, usually of a sanguine com- 
plexion, looked rather pallid. Our 
preux chevalier had kept vigils, as be- 
fitted one about to embark upon a not- 
able enterprise, exacting sacrifice and 
self-denial. Esther shook hands. 

“I got your letter,” said Harry. 

She divined that he disapproved of 
the stage. 

“Letters are not like foolish young 
women, they seldom go astray.” 

This was flippant; and Harry 
frowned. He had nerved himself for 
the great plunge. Poised for the leap, 
it was intolerable that Esther should 
make silly remarks. 

“You mean to become an actress?” 

“T mean to earn my living.” 

“If you can.” 

“re ib can.” 

“Suppose you can’t?” 

“It’s my duty to try.” 

“And it’s my duty to prevent you. I 
see that clearly. I didn’t sleep a wink 
last night. I want to do the right 
thing, but it’s not always certain just 
what the right thing is.” 

So speaking, he possessed himself of 
her hand. Esther knew what was com- 
ing, and rejoiced. Harry was about to 
justify her feeling for him by doing 
something rash. The blood flew to her 
cheeks. 


“I’m going to look after you,” he 
whispered, and then he kissed her hand. 
Not an ardent wooing, according to the 
standard set by Romeo, but one must 
admit that our Harry was handicapped. 

“Thank you,” said Esther. 

Her hand _ trembled. Instantly, 
Harry kissed her, holding her to him, 
and triumphant. 

When he released her, she sank pant- 
ing upon the primrose satin ottoman. 
She panted like a hunted animal too 
hardly pressed. Harry knelt down and 
laid his curly head in her lap. Her 
hands fell upon it, but her eyes were 
upturned. Then, in her soft voice, she 
said slowly: “Dear Harry, I love you, 
and you love me, but I cannot marry 
you, or allow you to take care of me.” 

When he looked up confounded, she 
smiled, and, bending down, kissed him 
between the eyes. 

“T shall marry you at once,” he said, 
with finality. 

Esther shook her head. 

“You have asked me; that is enough.” 

“It’s not enough for me,” he pro- 
tested. 

“You have given me back my self- 
respect. Oh, Harry, I was miserable 
because you didn’t ask me. Now it’s 
all right. I can stand anything.” 

“We must be married at once,” he 
repeated. 

“In defiance of your mother?” 

“T’d have spoken before if it hadn’t 
been for her. The little mater will 
come round, you'll see.” 

“She did come round this afternoon,” 
said Esther. 

“She = didn’t 
nasty ?” 

“She couldn’t.” 

“You refuse to marry me because of 
something she said?” 

“No, I refuse to marry you because 
I won’t be a burden on the man I 
love.” 

“My own girl! 
talk.” 

“Sense or nonsense, I say what I 
mean.” 

“You are not really serious?” 

“To my inmost core.” 

A warm discussion followed, unnec- 
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essary to record. Harry became plati- 
tudinous and prosy, and finally rude. 
Esther repressed her temper—she had 
éne—and used soft answers. The 
preux chevalier realized that he was be- 
ing flouted and set at nought. He 
had come hither prepared to play the 
paladin, and to ride away with his true 
love behind him. And lo, his true love 
reversed their parts. She, single- 
handed, proposed to engage in a fight 
a@ outrance against poverty. Can we 
blame him that he forgot his man- 
ners? 

After this Harry persecuted her 
chivalrously. We may take his word 
for it that he was unhappy; and he 
made Esther unhappy. He bought an 
engagement ring which she refused to 
accept. He swore by the gods that he 
would hurl it into the Serpentine, but 
he didn’t. He recited, interminably, ar- 
guments against gently nurtured mai- 
dens leaving their bowers. Bayard or 
Gaston de Foix may have so talked to 
their sisters. Esther laughed, not very 
joyously, and assured the pr'ux cheva- 
lier that he was medizval, ur at least 
early Victorian. Finally, he delivered 
an ultimatum: “If she went on the 
stage, all was over.” 

That evening she wrote to Henry 
FitzRoy, and asked him for five min- 
utes of his valuable time. 


CHAPTER III. 


Henry FitzRoy, one of the most pop- 
ular actor-managers in London, re- 
ceived Esther most courteously. He 
deprecated, as was his invariable cus- 
tom when such applicants came to him, 
her intention to go upon the stage. 

Finally, however, as Esther con- 
tinued obdurate, he gave her a letter 
to a Miss Miranda Jagg, who kept a 
dramatic academy. 

Esther found herself at the stage 
door, with a breeze from the river cool- 
ing her hot cheeks. The night was fine, 
so she decided to walk home. How 
Harry would fume if he knew! 

She stood still for an instant, and 
perceived that a man was approaching 
her. She felt her knees tremble; a 
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lump formed itself in her throat. If 
this man spoke to her, she might faint, 
or scream, or do something incredibly 
silly. Her eyes met his appealingly, 
and yet he came on, like a sort of Jug- 
gernaut. 

“Are you ill? Can I help you?” 

He raised his hat. 

“If you would call a hansom,” she 
faltered. 

As the hansom drew up he said: “I 
am a doctor; I thought you were going 
to faint.” 

“TI felt faint,” Esther answered, “but 
I’m all right now. Will you kindly 
tell the man to drive me to Palace 
Gardens?” The doctor looked as- 
tounded, but obeyed. He lifted his hat 
for the second time as the hansom 
began to move, and Esther was left 
with a vivid impression of a thin, pale, 
clean-shaven face, keen blue eyes, and 
a broad, dominating forehead. She 
lay back against the cushions, 


Upon the following morning, at half- 
past ten, she called upon Miranda Jagg. 
Miranda—everybody called her Miran- 
da—received her in a faded pink dress- 
ing gown. She wore ‘green carpet 
slippers and spectacles. Through these 
beamed a pair of bright, quizzical eyes. 
Esther presented the FitzRoy’s card. 

“Did Henry say anything about my 
terms?” 

“Not a word, Miss Jagg.” 

“They vary. You’re a swell, eh? 

“Nothing of the sort.” 

“But you’ve money Her sharp 
eyes appraised every article of clothing. 

“I’m nearly penniless. I’m the 
daughter ofi—of Mr. Douglas Yorke.” 

“My dear, I never heard of him. I’m 
the most ignorant woman in the world. 
I can act, and I can teach the right 
sort how to act. I never read anything 
but theatrical news.” 

“I hope you'll find me the right 
sort. 

“Haven't said I'll take you yet. I’m 
particular—always was. The grand- 
child of James Charles Bean has a right 
to be.” 

“You are Charles 
child?” 


” 
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And once I 
And my last 


“Didn’t you know? 
played Juliet. Ah—ha! 
part was the Nurse. I walked all round 
‘em! I’m a better actress than my sis- 
ter Laura, but she has kept her figure.” 

She winked her eye, and held out a 
pretty, dimpled hand. 

“Nothing left but that,” she added. 

“I do hope you'll take me.” 

“Sit down,” said Miss Jagg trench- 
antly. Esther did so. “I'll take you,” 
said this remarkable woman. ‘You can 
sit down properly; I shan’t have to 
teach you that; and you’ve a -decent 
voice and you put your clothes on prop- 
erly. But, Lord bless you, thousands 
can do that!” 

“And your terms, Miss Jagg?” 

“We'll talk about that this day week. 
If you shape well—— Don’t worry 
about the cash part! If you mean biz 
that'll be all right.” 

“I do mean biz,” Esther replied val- 
jantly. 

“Some of ’em will be here at eleven. 
You can watch us at work if you like. 
See if you can spot the promising ones. 

Work—as the pupils called it—lasted 
for two hours. Miranda held Esther 
spellbound. Gestures, voice, expres- 
sion, were inimitable. The pupils be- 
ing unable to mimic her, she mimicked 
them, but so delicately, with such ir- 
resistible drollery, that none took of- 
fense. One girl, older than the others, 
was praised and exalted as an exam- 
ple. Esther noticed her, because she 
had a beautiful face upon which suf- 
fering was writ large. Everybody ad- 
dressed her as Miss Lovell, and not till 
afterward did Esther discover that her 
Christian name was Sabrina. Th 
appealed directly to her: 

that strike you, Miss Lov- 

“Could you improve that 
Sabrina answered in an emo- 
tionless voice, but with real critical 
ability, and each time Miranda nodded, 
exclaiming: “Yes, yes, yes—you are 
quite right!” After two hours the 
others hurried off, but Sabrina re- 
mained to be introduced to Esther. 

Miranda said: “Miss Yorke wants to 
become an actress. Do talk to her, and 
It’s a black- 


ITicé¢ 


ell?” or, 


tell her about yourself. 


and-white sketch she’ll give you,” she 
added, turning to Esther and showing 
a row of magnificent teeth in a broad, 
genial smile. ‘“What did you think of 
my ‘star’ class?” 

“You frightened me more than you 
frightened them, Miss Jage.” 

“T shall go easy with you, my dear. 
They’re actors and actresses—at least 
that’s what they call themselves.” 

“You have played in public?” 
Esther to Sabrina. 

“For more than five years.” 

“I’m off for my chop and pint of 
stout,” declared Miranda. ‘Come again 
at four, Miss Yorke, and see the duf- 
fers. Ta ta!” 

She whirled out of the room. 


said 


“Will you lunch with me?” said Sa- 
brina gravely. “I belong to a small 
g 1 4 


women’s club near here.” 

Esther smiled and accepted. 

The girls walked through Covent 
Garden into King Street. Sabrina led 
the way into one of the old Georgian 
houses, where her club had lately in- 
stalled itself. A simple lunch was or- 
dered and consumed. Coffee followed. 
Then Sabrina said abruptly: “Why 
are you going on the stage?” When 
some of the reasons were given, she 
nodded reflectively, but said nothing. 
Esther, in her turn, asked: “Why d 
you take lessons from Miss | ? 

“Because she can teach me a lot and 
because she may get me 
gagement.” 

“You have never had a London en- 
gagement?” 


“Never. You look surprise 





“But you act so well, you : 

“Please go on! Tell me all! the nice 
things you are thinking about me. _ | 
like you already, but I shall like y 


twice as much if you tell me I’m cleve1 
and _” 

She paused, smiling. 
ly filled in the word “beautiful 

“T was beautiful,’ Sabrina said 
ously. ‘Three years at fifteen shil 
a week have printed some ugly lines 
on my face.” 

“Fifteen shillings!” Esther gasped. 

“T was with Johnson, serving my ap- 
prenticeship. I don’t complain; I 


Esther pr 


ling 
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learned a lot. When I left him, and 
went on my own, I nearly starved. Now 
I’m rich. I’ve one hundred and fifty 
pounds a year of my own—three 
pounds a week for ever and ever. I 
hope you have at least that.” She 
glanced at Esther’s dress. “What a 
silly question! You spend twice as 
much on your frocks.” 

“I have five hundred pounds,” re- 
plied Esther slowly, “a lot of clothes 
which I can’t wear because I’m, as you 
see, in deep mourning, some jewelry, 
and a little furniture.” 

“But you must have heaps of friends, 
Miss Yorke?” 

“I’m cutting loose. Some have been 
ery kind. Could I accept their hos- 
pitality and reject their advice?” 

Sabrina laughed. 

“You could, but you’re the sort that 
wouldn’t. Of course they advised you 
to keep off the boards? Sound advice, 
too. Well, I cut loose from a country 
parsonage. Waiter! The bill!” 

This was the beginning of a friend- 
ship destined to mean much to Esther. 
It ripened slowly. Perhaps on each 
side there was the apprehension that 
disappointment might be lurking be- 
hind every milestone on the road. 

The season being at an end, Lady 


Matilda had begun her annual round 
of visits. She was at Cowes, and 


Harry was at Ostend. He had felt that 
» must put the deep blue sea between 
himself and this obstinate, headstrong 
creature whom he adored. 

We must record a scene between the 
vers upon the eve of Harry’s de- 
parture for Ostend. It might have 
been so charming and romantic; it 
turned out so much the reverse. All 
the blame cannot be laid on the man. 
The rdle of mouse was forced upon 
him, and you must never forget that 
ugly twins stood between him and 
forty thousand a year. 

Behold him on his knees before a 
chit of twenty! 

Of course he wanted her. The soft 
touch of her lips had driven prudence 
to Timbuctoo. He wanted her—at 
once. Special licenses loomed in his 
mind. To make a Gretna Green affair 
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of it would have been unadulterated 
bliss. 

And afterward? 

She put the question brutally with 
derisive laughter, and he could never 
face it—like a paladin. Instead, he 
evaded it, slinking past the inevitable. 

But the main issue remained the 
stage. He heard of the visit to Fitz- 
Roy, but not of the meeting with the 
doctor ; and he had to smile at Esther’s 
description of Miranda Jagg, turning 
up his nose at the pink dressing gow: 
and carpet slippers. 

“Tf you had heard her with the star 


“IT don’t want to hear her. That 
you should mix with such people makes 
me miserable. And I’m astounded that 
you should have gone alone to see Fitz- 
Roy. I told you that would be the last 
straw.” 

“You did. Why are you here to- 
day? A man of your inches should 
never threaten what he does not intend 
to perform.” 

“T intended to cut loose, but you're a 
witch. If I let you try this ridiculous 
experiment will you marry me in three 
months ?” 

She hesitated. 

“Perhaps,” she said gently, “but not 
till I’ve justified existence by earning 
my own bread and butter. Meantime, 
you are free and I am free.” 

He went away grumbling, although 
they kissed at parting. When he had 
gone Esther sat frowning and thinking 
for nearly an hour. Why had this gal- 
lant lover shrunk in Cupid’s washing? 
Perhaps offense lay in the humiliating 
inference that he was enamored des- 
perately of her body, while he ex- 
pressed distrust if not contempt of her 
intelligence. Instinct told her that 
Harry Rye would be hard to live with 
if he discovered that his wife was clev- 
erer than himself. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Bloomsbury received Esther and her 
pretty things in the middle of August 
Sabrina had discovered, not without 
difficulty, two nice rooms within a 
stone’s throw of Mecklenburg Square. 
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A month passed before Sabrina heard 
of Harry. Indeed, all mention of our 
paladin might have been suppressed had 
he not written a letter in which, for the 
fifth and last time, he proposed mar- 
riage. This letter was as follows: 

I have reason to believe that my uncle 
might increase my allowance. The twins have 
not had even measles, and they tell me babies 
die like flies in the dog days. But I want 
your authority to write to Camber, and lay 
the facts before him. He’s not a bad sort, 
and he must feel rather cheap when he 
thinks of me. He was fifty-eight when he 
married that designing woman! 

And now, at the risk of your calling me a 
beast, I’m going to say frankly that if you 
say “No,’ I shall take it that things are at 
an end between us. I want you as you are, 
dearest, not as you will be three years hence 
if you do succeed, which you admit is doubt- 
ful. Why rub off the bloom scrimmaging 
about with these confounded mummers? 

A postscript followed: 

I’ve lost a stone over this job. 


The postscriptenearly melted Esther. 
Her Harry thin and pale, wandering 
alone upon the sands of Ostend, 
brought tears to the heart if not to the 
eyes. 

In reply to Harry's letter, she wrote: 

I cannot marry you. Perhaps the bloom 
has been rubbed off already. Life seems very 
difficult. And because the present is dull and 
drab one thinks more and more of the future. 
With you, or without you, I am terrified of 
the future. Good-by. 


Harry received this letter as he was 
sipping his morning coffee upon the 
terrace of a splendid hotel overlook- 
ing the sea. He told himself that he 
was the most miserable man in Ostend 
and the most unlucky. Only the night 
before, at the Cercle Privé, he had lost 
a—for him—not inconsiderable sum at 
baccarat, and, accordingly, had fortified 
himself with the reflection that his love 
affairs must be mending. Had a man 
ever been known to be unlucky in love 
and cards simultaneously ? 

But he had done the real right thing. 

For the moment he slips from our 
sight. It will never be known what 
Lady Matilda said to Lord Camber at 
Cowes, but Harry had the good fortune 
to secure a billet at The Hague, and 
together with this a pleasant letter from 





his uncle, saying that his allowance 
would be increased, and that in the 
event of his marrying a suitable young 
lady proper settlements might be made. 


Before September was over Miranda 
asked Esther to share a steak and a 
quart of stout. If you lunched with 
Miss Jagg you ate and drank what she 
ate and drank—or went without. 

“T wish I could turn you into a great 
actress,” she told Esther, as she lit a 
cigarette, “but I can’t. You are no bet- 
ter and no worse than nine-tenths of the 
girls who come to me. With luck you 
may get an engagement as understudy, 
and later, when your looks go, you may 
be cast for third-rate parts. Nothing 
more can be expected; and so I say 
chuck it! Try something else. Don't 
waste time and money knocking at 
doors which, believe me, won’t open 
wide for you.” . 

“Thanks,” said Esther. 

“Thank you for not howling. Tears 
make me furious; and look here, have 
no regrets. It’s a beast of a profes- 
sion. I love it—yes, because I was 
born and bred in it; but it tears the 
heart out of one. Look at Sabrina 
Lovell! With half a chance she’d earn 
her forty guineas a week, but chance 
won’t come her way.” 

“What can I do?” 

“My dear, go back to your friends, 
wear some smart black and _ white 
frocks, marry a nice kind man.” 

“Mention something else.” 

“You might start a hat shop, or a 
dressmaking establishment.” 

“Establishment !” 

“Two girls who came to me, both 
sticks, are doing well with a bookstall. 
They started in one tiny room on next 
to nothing. Another woman, who 
played leading parts in the provinces, 
now makes sandwiches and cakes some- 
where in Battersea. There are ways 
for girls without means, but they are 
hard to find.” 

“T hate saying good-by,” said Esther. 

“Why good-by? You will come and 
see me. We shall remain friends. If 
you decide to trim hats I shall send 








some heads to you. Talk it over with 
Sabrina Lovell.” 

To Esther’s surprise Sabrina thought 
well of the hat shop. 

“Tt’s largely a matter of clientéle,” 
she observed. “You must know heaps 
of people; and you’ve excellent taste. 
You would buy some really good 
models in Paris and get the shapes 
copied over here. You would have to 
pay a top wage to a first-class trim- 
mer.” 

“TJ must think it over.” 

“Tf I were to go in with you 

“Sabrina!” 

“I’m sick of doing nothing. You’ve 
five hundred pounds, and I’ve one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year. It was 
left me by my husband. You didn’t 
know I’d been married? Well, I have. 
It wasn’t a happy match. Don’t let’s 
talk about it. Together we can’t 
starve.” 

“T should be afraid of nothing with 
you as a partner.” 

“We'll think this over.” 

That night they spent two hours 
staring at a map of London, and con- 
sidering the respective claims of differ- 
ent localities. For a week they walked 
about Mayfair, peering into hat-shop 
windows. 

They began to scan the advertise- 
ment columns; then they inserted one 
of their joint composition: 


” 





Wanted: Two rooms for the purpose of 
establishing a small hat shop in a fashionable 
part of town. Rent must be moderate. 


They were inundated with letters. 

Finally Chapel Street, S. W., was 
selected. Sabrina insisted upon an 
agreement; and Miranda said _ that 
everything between partners should be 
set forth in black and white. The day 
before the agreement was signed Mi- 
randa spoke a last word to Esther. 

“Sabrina Lovell has shown me the 
agreement.” 

“It’s more in my 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes—if you can trust her.” 

“You don’t know Sabrina.” 

‘se No woman 


favor than hers. 


[ admit it cheerfully. 
does really know another woman. You 
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have shown the agreement to your so- 
licitor ?” 

“Of course. I am twenty-one next 
month, and the money is not mine till 
then. He’—the man of law was indi- 
cated—“is a regular old woman.” 

“He might be something worse. I 
am an irregular old woman.” 

“You will always be young, Mi- 
randa.”’ 

“You ought to say those pleasant 
things to men. I can’t imagine why 
the men aren’t buzzing round you. 
Honey pot you are. Marriage would 
suit you a heap better than selling 
hats. Where on earth is Jack?” 

Esther kissed her and whispered: 

“Once there was a Harry. I can’t 
talk about him, and you mustn't ask 
questions.” 

The repapering of the rooms in 
Chapel Street occupied both girls for a 
few days, and during an exciting fort- 
night the name of the firm was chosen 
—Sabrina et Cie. Circular letters were 
printed, and later a journey to Paris 
undertaken. 

About this time an incident occurred, 
trifling in itself, but one to be recorded. 
Esther and Sabrina were wandering 
through the New Gallery, when Es- 
ther exclaimed, as heedless of gram- 
mar as the good folk in the “Jackdaw 
of Rheims.” 

“That’s him !” 

She pointed excitedly at a portrait 
hanging upon the line; a remarkable 
piece of work by an artist just begin- 
ning to challenge attention. The 
cessories in the picture had been pre- 
sented with a few strong touches, 
everything being subordinate to ‘the 
head and hands, and yet these acces- 
no particular interest to 
the beholder—denoted an overmaster- 
ing passion in the model. A man was 
standing in a laboratory, holding up a 
test tube, upon which his eyes were 
fixed in a glance so penetrating and in- 
tense that curiosity as to what the test 
tube might contain became mordant. 

“Who is he?” said Sabrina. 

“The doctor I met in Piccadilly Cir- 
cus.” 

She had told the story to Sabrina. 


ac- 
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Esther looked at the catalogue. Num- 
ber 271 bore the name Harvey Napier, 
and after it, F. R. C.S. 

“Have you ever heard of Harvey 
Napier ?” Esther asked after a pause. 

“No,” said Sabrina, with her eyes on 
the portrait, “but we shall hear of him. 
He’s small and ugly, but what a fore- 
head! What eyes!” 

“And, evidently, he cares to look 
at nothing except what is in that tube.” 

“That is why we shall hear of him 
some day.” 

“He has had his 
murmured Esther. 

‘You are sure it’s the 

“Absolutely.” 

“We must find out more about him. 

A doctor supplied details. Napier 
was a rising man, a specialist in dis- 
eases Of women and children, and the 
author of a text-book on toxicology ; he 
was a bachelor, a man of few friends, 
something of a recluse, with a bedside 
manner not to be described as engag- 
ing. “He tells ‘em what he really 
thinks,” concluded their informant, 
“and they don’t like it.” 


bad 


times, too, 


same man?” 


CHAPTER V. 
“We coining 
ther. 

Sabrina closed the ledger. 
laughed, 
faction. 
the end of a quill. 

“All the same, I wish some of these 
fine ladies would pay their bills.” 

“We must give them time.” 


are money,” said Es- 


Esther 
xhibiting dimples of  satis- 
i 1 serious and bit 


- 1 L 
lila sOOKCQG 





“Six months hard, if I had my way, 
without the option of a fine.” 

“The ones who don’t pay send us 
customers who d 


‘Not alway 

(and in 
prospering. 
with Esther 


dingy street near Mecklenburg 


However, Sabrina et Cte. 
particular the Cie.) were 
Sabrina was now living 
in the 
Square. But they talked, you may be 
sure, of a small flat not too far from 
the park, spoken of as the chateau in 
France—Spain, admittedly, being un- 
reasonably distant. Esther sold hats 
to her old friends and acquaintances, 





and offered them tea in Chapel Street, 
not to mention delectable sandwiches ; 
but she refused to reveal the address 
in Bloomsbury. 

The paladin remained at The Hague. 
Not a word, not a message came across 
the North Sea. He had heard of the 
hat shop, of course; and one has a 
glimpse of him shuddering. A 
tograph, taken at this time by the 
photographer, exhibits our Harry it 
the distinguished uniform of the Corps 
Diplomatique. His face has a fuller 
curve; he wears a discreet smile—t 


French word narquois describes it bet- 
ter—and he stands solidly, as becomes 
a future pillar of the state. 


ct Cie. moved into larger premises, } 
ing a rent in geometrical prop rtic 
Esther’s Jal 
common 
an optimist, cast a deter 

“Back your luck!” said this sporting 
old woman. 

They made an admirable workin 
teain, though the apple cart was pulle« 
tandem-wise, Esther being on the lea: 
prancing and cantering, Sabrina do: 
gedly trotting between the shafts. 

At the end of the season both women 
were fagged 

“You ought to take a ho 
Esther to her friend one day. 


During the follow yr season Sabrina 





coaxing ¢ 
sense. Mira 
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Sabrina looked at her queer! 
“T am going to take my holiday in a 
private hospital,” sh idl 


In an instant Esther was on her knees 


beside her friend, holding her | 
glancing anxiously up into her face. 

“They are not quite sure what 1t 
said Sabrina in her soft ce, “but 
they are going to find out.” 

“Going to—to operate 

Yes. Don’t tremble, Esther 
for God’s sake don’t cry! I] it all 


my courage, and all 
row.” 

aie won't cry,” aid | ther, but 
tears rolled down her chee! 

“T have made the arrangement,” S 
brina continued in the same soft 
“There is a nursing home not very far 
from here. The matron is a good sort. 
Your doctor is going to operate.” 


tone 











“My doctor ?” 
“Harvey Napier.’ 
“What a strange coincidence!” 
“Not at all. I liked his face in that 
picture. I went to him.” 
There was a pause. Then 
whispered: 
“Is it—er—a 
operation ?” 
“They call it ‘capital. To a sur- 
geon, I suppose, it is capital. I caught 
a gleam in Doctor Napier’s eye.” 
“When do you go to the nursing 


home? 
lome:! 


’ 


Esther 


very d-d-dangerous 





To-morrow afternoon.” 

‘Sal a, you have worked too 
7 1 . 
hard. 

No; I asked that question. It would 
have come anyway.” 


Each time they passed the nursing 
home Miranda and Esther would pause, 


staring with wrinkled foreheads at the 
window upon the second floor, which 
was wide open. They could see the 
bunch of roses which Miranda had 


brought with her, and aboye it a curtain 

F white cheese cloth showed bule- 
White cheese cioth showe¢ ug 
ingly, blown outward by the draugl 
The bed therefore was still empty, 
awaiting the tenant, who lay senseless 
in the operating room. 


Fae) 


it. 


“T should hate to be a nurse,” said 
sther fiercely. 


“It’s well paid,” said Miranda. “You 


vould make a splendid nurse,” she 
added, after a pause, “and look the 
part, too 
Very slowly they walked the length 
f the street and back again. The in- 
terminable minutes indicated the in 
( sing gravity of the case. The ma- 
had hinted at an hour; nearly two 
lapsed 
‘There!’ exclaimed Esther excitedly. 


The white curtain no longer bulged. 


[hey crossed the street hurriedly, 








} 1 pressed the electric bell. The 
nurse who opened the door said in an 
expressionless voice: “Doctor Napier 
will see vou.” 

“She is all right?” faltered Esther. 


“Miss Lovell has just been carried 
tairs. She will come to in half an 
way, please.” 





hour. This 
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They were shown into a pleasant sit- 
ting room, furnished with taste and dis- 
cretion. Here the matron, Mrs. Tower, 
greeted them with courtesy. 

A quick step was heard upon the 
tiled corridor outside, the door opened, 
and Napier entered. 


“Miss Yorke—Miss Jagg—Doctor 
Napier.” 
The surgeon bowed. He looked, 


physically, very frail and thin, being 

undersized. His shoulders had a stoop. 

But his fine head challenged and held 

attention. 

“How is your patient?” Esther ex 
claimed. 

The operation has been successful,” 
“Thank God! Thank God!” 
“It was much more severe 

anticipated.” 

His grave tone alarmed both women. 
Miranda opened her mouth and closed 
it. Esther said tremblingly: “But the 
worst is over?” 

“It is too early to say anything.” 
Then in a harsh voice, tempered by 
sympathetic inflections, he added: “We 
have met before, Miss Yorke ?” 

“yes,” 

“Where? Forgive the question.” 

“In Piccadilly Circus. You thought 

was ill. You put me into a hansom.” 

“TI remember the incident perfectly.” 

“Can I see my friend this afternoon?” 
“Impossible. The shock to the sys- 

tem has been very great. The day 

after to-morrow, perhaps. I can’t 
promise.” 

He hurried away to perform another 
operation elsewhere. 

“Is he very clever?” 
mured to Mrs. Tower. 


than | 


— 


Esther mur 
“In these cases the cleverest in Lon 
don. We shall do our best for Miss 
Lovell; and her courage is quite out 
of the ordinary. That is in her favor. 
Try not to worry.” 
They waited an hour till word came 


that Sabrina had regained conscious- 
ness. Then they drove in a cab to 
Miranda’s rooms. 

The hours dragged their intermi- 


agg 
nable length, until four o’clock came. 
“Mrs. Tower promised to wire if 
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there was any change, said Miranda 


anxiously. 

“Tf you had a telephone 

“There is one in the typewriting of- 
fice downstairs. I'll go.” 

“Let me.” 

Miranda could be very firm on occa- 
sion. “They know me, my dear. You 
stay here.” 

Outside on the landing one could 
hear plainly the ticking of the machines 
in the room below, where half a dozen 
girls were working furiously. In an- 
other room two girls were reading 
script aloud, with eyes alert for blun- 
ders. The principal sat at her desk. 
The telephone stood beside her. 

“May I use your phone?” 

“With pleasure, Miss Jagg.” 

The girls, reading aloud, paused as 
Miranda took up the telephone. They 
did not suspect that anything dramatic 
was taking place, but they eyed Miss 
Jagg with interest lightened by amuse- 
ment. To them it was excruciatingly 
funny to think that the “old dear” had 
played Juliet. 

“T beg your pardon,” stammered Mi- 
randa. 

The telephone had crashed from her 
trembling fingers on to the desk. The 
three women—each a bundle of over- 
‘worked nerves—jumped up, startled out 
of their wits. Nor did Miranda’s 
white, twisted face serve to calm them. 

In answer to three excited exclama- 
tions, Miranda answered tremulously: 
“T have had bad news. Miss Lovell— 
you remember Miss Lovell who was 
with me—had to undergo a dreadful 
operation this morning. I have just 








heard that she is—dead. She sank 
quietly of collapse.” 
The three girls burst into tears. 


Miranda’s eyes were dry. 

“T must go upstairs,” she said feebly. 
Nobody noticed that she spoke and 
moved like an old woman, but the prin- 
cipal accompanied her, whispering a few 
words of sympathy. 

“You are very kind,” said Miranda, 
in the same curiously feeble voice, “but 
leave me now, please.” 

She opened the door of the saloon, 
and went in with her tragic message 
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plain upon her face. Esther rose and 
ran to her, supporting her to the settee 


‘upon which so much comedy had been 


played. Miranda sank upon it, stam- 
mering out the truth. Esther ex- 
claimed: “I can’t believe it! I can’t 


believe it!” 


To Mrs. Tower Sabrina had given 
two letters, to be delivered in the event 
of her death. 

One letter reached Miranda upon the 
evening of the day when Sabrina died. 
It was very short. 


Dear MirANDA: Keep an eye on Esther 


With a little help she will learn to stand 
alone, without it she may tumble down. Do 
you remember teaching me to walk? Teach 


her. She wants to run, 
Good-by, my dear old friend, and God 
bless you! fours ever, 
SABRINA. 


Miranda placed the letter with a sprig 
of lavender in her desk, among other 
letters which she read from time to 
time, but she muttered to herself: “If 
Esther runs, how am I, a waddling old 
woman, going to catch her?” 

The other letter was for Esther. 


My Dearest EstHER: Some instinct tells 
me that I must leave you, at the moment 
when you most need a friend. Against my 
will, you made me love you. It is a great 
power, the greater because exercised un- 
consciously in your case. Miranda, whom a 
hard life has turned into rather a selfish old 
woman, loves you, but not as I do. I go 
gladly, sorry only because I leave you alone 
to fight against odds which I can measure 
and you can’t. 

I have willed to you my interest in our 
business. It is worth more than I thought. 

I like the matron of this nursing home, 
to whom [I shall give this letter, and I have 
spoken to her of you. If you were in dire 
trouble, you might do worse than go to her. 
She wouldn’t gush, but I have the feeling 
she might do something. Bear her in mind. 
Then there is Miranda. Stick to her. My 
going will affect her, because she knows how 
much it will affect you. She is a pagan, but 
she walks straighter than many a Christian. 

I have never spoken much of my life be- 
fore we met, and it is too late to do so now. 
The words of a simple little song keep com- 
ing into my mind; théy were written by a 
woman, who set them to music: 


Think of me then as one who—much for- 
given— 
Must needs love much, and fain 
love still more. 


would 
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Think of the rest to one who long has 
striven 

’Gainst wind and tide to reach the farther 
shore. 


Perhaps the farther shore is nearer than we 
think. I hope so. 
Your faithful friend, 
SABRINA, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Two years later, our paladin returned 
to his native land to enjoy a few 
months’ leave before his translation to 
another sphere, or rather hemisphere, of 
masterly inactivity. He had been ap- 
pointed first secretary at Buenos Ayres. 

Three days after his arrival in Eng- 
land he made a discovery which moved 
him profoundly: Sabrina et Cie. had 
been swept from the post-office direc- 
tory. A complaisant fishmonger fur- 
nished crumbs of information. One of 
the ladies was dead, and the other had 
been sold up—lock, stock, and barrel. 
The reason? Harry asked the ques- 
tion fiercely. Bad debts! Thousands 
of pounds that couldn’t be collected 
from the swells! Miss Yorke—that was 
the young lady’s name—had certainly 
“gone it a bit.” She’d supplied all the 
hats—a hundred at least—in that big 
production at the Calliope Theatre, 
which came to grief in less than a 
month. Harry sped to Pont Street, pre- 
senting his question as if it were a 
pistol. 

“Where is Esther?” 

“What Esther?” 

“Good heavens! Esther Yorke!” 

“My dear, I’ve not seen her for an 
age.” 

“She’s been sold up. Did you know 
it? You did? And not a word to me.” 

“TI thought it would pain you.” 

“Did none of you stand by her?” 

“I was at Homburg at the time. I 
bought hats from her, although her 
charges—to an old friend—were cer- 
tainly excessive.” 

“T must find her.” 

“My son, is that wise?” 

The paladin raised his voice to the 
author of his being. 

“T loved her. You know that. I 
wanted to marry her, although I was 
torn in two, because I’d promised you 
5 
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to do nothing rash. She hinted with 
that odd little smile of hers that I’d 
marked time too long. I told her you’d 
come round; and she said you’d been 
round already.” 

Lady Matilda was frightened, but she 
stuck to her guns. 

“Esther behaved very well; and we 
did stand by her. We made her little 
hat shop the fashion. Ask Mrs. Rock- 
ingham Trigg. Dear Constance Mal- 
plaquet was always buying hats.” 

“Did Lady Malplaquet pay for 
them ?” 

“IT suppose so. You are adopting a 
tone toward me, dear Harry, which 
hurts me very much.” 

She gazed at him yearningly, with 
tears trickling down her cheeks. Harry 
was touched. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said con- 
tritely. “I dare say she’s all right. A 
dear little girl like that couldn’t come 
to grief. And I ought to have written. 
But she twitted me once with not car- 
rying out my threats. I put it plainly 
to her; the last word. Would she 
chuck me—or the stage? I lost a stone 
over the job. She refused to marry 
me five times, and yet she cared. [I'll 
swear she cared, the witch. Five times! 
It nearly killed me.” 

“My poor darling!” 

“Tf I hear anything, I'll let you 
know.” 

“You are not going before luncheon. 
I’d ordered the mousse you like espe- 
cially for you.” 

“You're the best mother in the 
world.” 

He stayed to luncheon and com- 
mended the mousse. 

After luncheon the quest began. 
Harry came of a fox-hunting race, and 
in the field he rode hard and straight, 
as his father had ridden before he be- 
gan to feel the effects of intemperance 
in all things. He hunted Esther in 
the same spirit with which he settled 
down in his saddle for a quick thing 
behind the fastest hounds in the king- 
dom. But there was no scent beyond 
the fishmonger’s shop. Sabrina was 
dead, and the Cie. had disappeared, en- 
gulfed among six millions. 
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When this became certain Harry 
asked himself a pertinent question: 


’ 


“Shall I go on?” Being an official, he 
did not question the possibility of find- 
ing Esther ultimately. But would it be 
the sweet alluring creature whom he 
had known and loved? As a man of 
the world, he told himself that she, the 
dimpled nymph, had disappeared for 
ever. The bloom must have been 
rubbed off long ago. He had warned 
her; and in the teeth of his warning 
she had rushed off to visit Henry Fitz- 
Roy. 

The name inspired a happy thought. 
The popular actor might know some- 
thing about her. FitzRoy received him 
courteously. Yes, he remembered Miss 
Yorke quite well. He had advised her 
to try anything except the stage. And 
he had written a letter of introduction 
to Miranda Jagg. 

Next day our paladin presented him- 
self at Miss Jagg’s Dramatic School, 
and asked for a private interview. 
Miranda did not impress him favorably, 
but it must be remembered that Harry 
had never seen her act, or teaching 
others to act. Harry put his first ques- 
tion: 

“T am searching for Miss Esther 
Yorke. Do you know where she is?” 

“I do not. I wish I did. She was 
a great friend of mine.” 

Harry winced, but he realized that 
he had been right. Miranda stared at 
him ; then she picked up his card, which 
lay, alas, on the floor among such loose 
company as cigarette ends. 

“Good gracious! Are you Harry?” 

Mr. Rye admitted, rather stiffly, that 
his Christian name was Henry. 

“Once I asked her if there was a 
Jack, and she said there had been a 
Harry. You are he?” 

Ite bowed, unable to speak, 

“Sit down! Smoke, if you like. Mr. 
Rye, if you ever cared for her, I’m your 
friend. But where on earth have you 
been all this time?” 

“At The Hague. I’m in the diplo- 
matic service.” 

“T see.” Her beady eyes twinkled. 

“After the failure she gave up her 
rooms in Bloomsbury. She lived with 


me for a bit. I got her an engagement 
to go on tour. The company bust up. 
She found herself stranded in Bristol 
without a farthing.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“T sent her enough money to get 
back to me; she wrote a letter; you 
shall see it.” 

She crossed the big room, unlocked 
a desk, and took from it a letter. Harry 
saw that it was written upon cheap 
paper and with purple ink. And he per- 
ceived also that Esther’s handwriting 
had changed, not for the better. He 
read it, biting his lips. 

You Dartinc O_p Tune: I accept your 
money, but [ won’t come back to live on 
you. I shall turn up with your money in 
my hand, and then I shall tell you what | 
think of you. What is in my box is worth 
five pounds. ESTHER. 


“T have a box of hers full of clothes, 
but she never turned up,” said Miranda 
with a gulp. “I advertised. I did what 
I could. I was very fond of her, Mr. 
Rye.” 

Harry went away dazed. 

Nor did he recover quickly, although 
his mother poured oil and wine—the 
best in her cellar—into his wounds. She 
saw that he gazed at her with reproach 
in his blue eyes. Esther’s name was 
never mentioned. Lady Matilda knew 
that she had disappeared, and in her 
heart of hearts she may have hoped 
that the girl was dead. Dead or alive 
she: stood between her boy and mar- 
riageable maidens of the right sort, 
whom he regarded with cold eyes. To 
maidens of the wrong sort he was said 
to be less indifferent. He was seen 
supping at the Savoy with Alice Go- 
dolphin, the mimic and dancer. Every- 
body knew that the lovely Alice was a 
good girl, but she was not the wife for 
a future ambassador. 

Then the unforeseen happened. 
Harry had employed a private detective 
to search for Esther. It was the right 
thing to do, and therefore he did it. Nor 
did he shrink from possibilities. In his 
own mind—and  conscience—honor 
compelled him to hunt diligently, not 
for a wife, but for the woman who 
might have been his wife. If she had 
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fallen to the depths, he would play his 
part as becomes an English gentleman. 
She presented a tremendous claim upon 
his consideration and his purse, be- 
cause she was the girl he had loved. 
This thought was a real solace to him. 

The detective wired to his employer 
that Esther Yorke was found. The 
telegram ended with a somewhat per- 
emptory phrase: 

Meet me to-night, Black Swan, Southamp- 
ton. 


That night Harry was pledged to 
attend a gala performance at the opera. 
Nevertheless, he traveled to Southamp- 
ton, trying in vain to analyze his 
emotions, unable to determine what he 
should say or do when Esther and he 
met. The detective reported curtly: 

“T found her ill, almost starving.” 

“Did you mention my name?” 

“T had no instructions.” 

“Quite right.” 

He went alone to Esther’s lodging—a 
mean house in a mean street. A dread- 
ful woman, leering, blear-eyed, gin-sod- 
den, opened the door. Harry entered. 

“T want to speak to you alone,” he 
said. 

“Right! You're the gent as sent the 
tec ?”” 

“You are Mrs. Plant?” 

“Yus, I’m Mrs. Plant. There’s noth- 
ink agen me, neither. If lodgers would 
pay up, I might be askin’ yer to sit 
down in a better chair than that.” 

“Miss Yorke owes you money?” 

“Two pun seventeen.” 

“Here are three sovereigns. Can I 
see her?” 

“Why not? Walk up! Second floor 
back. She was a-sittin’ by the winder. 
She'll go to bed early, because light 
comes expensive.” 

Harry shuddered. 

Outside her door he hesitated again, 
but not for long. He pulled himself 
together, squaring his broad shoulders 
as he tapped on the rickety panel. 

“Come in.” 

The voice had not changed. He 
would have recognized it anywhere by 
reason of its fine quality, but it was 


attenuated in sound. He opened the 
door. ; 

“Harry !” 

She tottered toward him—a wraith, 
so thin, so pale, so wretchedly clad that 
he exclaimed: “O God!” 

“How did you find me? Why have 
you come?” 

“To take care of you,” he answered 
thickly. He had forgotten that these 
were the words he had used before; but 
the woman remembered. Was it pos- 
sible that he had remained faithful? 
With a low cry she fell into his arms 
and fainted. He laid her on the pallet 
which served as sofa and bed. He put 
his ear to her bosom. Was she dead? 

A doctor was summoned to answer 
the question. 

Within twenty-four hours she was in- 
stalled in comfortable rooms overlook- 
ing the sea, and a trained nurse was in 
attendance. There seemed to be a pos- 
sibility that she might lose her reason, 
for she remained, apparently, uncon- 
scious of the change in her condition, 
babbling incoherent phrases, bits of 
poetry which she had learned as a child, 
and lines out of parts she had played 
when on tour. Harry sat beside her, 
called her by name, took her hand; but 
she stared at him vacantly. When he 
said “Esther, don’t you know me? I’m 
Harry,” she would reply: “Poor Harry! 
I was fond of Harry once.” 

Why did she pity—him? He under- 
stood plainly enough that the adjective 
qualified the Harry she had known, 
not the first secretary of legation. 

The landlady of the lodgings by the 
sea, the nurse, and the doctor knew 
him as Mr. Browne. Asked suddenly 
for a name, he had, on an impulse, given 
a false one. The landlady may have 
suspected this; but his insistence on the 
final “e’ put to flight unworthy sus- 
picions. A ready wit is almost as good 
as ready money. And the lodgings were 
paid for in advance. Then he returned 
to town. 

At the end of a fortnight the doctor 
said, when Harry ran down from Lon- 
don to see Esther: 

“Have you noticed the change in her 
10¢ 
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“ve” 

“She drinks milk like a baby, quarts 
of it. The body has responded to my 
treatment, but the mind is less amen- 
able. How pretty she is!” 

“Yes,” said Harry. 

“If I were you, I should take her 


abroad. Preferably, to France. A 
complete change may work wonders 
and can do no harm.” 

“T’ll think it over.” 

“It’s so easy; the boat for Havre 
leaves every night at twelve.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Furtively—one dislikes to use such 
a word, but the truth must be told—our 
paladin slipped over to France and 
made a reconnaissance. By the luck 
of things he found a charming chalet 
overlooking the Seine, not far from 
Rouen, where he consulted a doctor, 
who expressed lively interest in the 
case, and promised to secure a nurse. 
His English confrére had great right! 
Complete change of scene was to be 
commended. When would madame ar- 
rive? Our paladin blushed, explaining 
that madame was mademoiselle; he 
thought he detected a twinkle in the 
doctor’s eye. 

“I regard her as my sister,” he said 
austerely. 

“Perfectly,” said the doctor, with 
equal sobriety. 

“She was to have been my wife, 
monsicur le docteur.” The Frenchman 
bowed profoundly. “I tell you this in 
confidence. She is ill and friendless. I 
have come to your charming country 
because in England my motives are 
likely to be misunderstood.” 

The doctor bowed again. Might he 
be allowed to compliment monsieur 
upon his accent and his admirable 
powers of expression? Also monsieur 
was a man of heart. 

He took the chalet overlooking the 
Seine, engaged a couple of stout, rosy- 
cheeked Norman girls, added a few 
articles of furniture, and returned to 
Southampton. 

Esther’s mental condition remained 
the same, but the terrible lines were 


fading out of her face. She greeted 
Mr. Browne with sweet effusion; evi- 
dently she had missed him. Alone with 
her he whispered his plans. She 
clapped hands like a child. 

“France! How lovely! . How kind 
you are, Mr. Browne!” 

“I wish you would call me Harry, 
dear.” 

She regarded him seriously, a puz- 
zled light in her hazel eyes. 

“Oh, I couldn’t. I knew a Harry. 
Poor fellow! I couldn’t call anybody 
else Harry. You mustn’t ask me.” 

“You would like to come to France 
with me?” 

“T should simply love it.” 

Her hand slipped into his. 

The journey was accomplished easily. 
The English nurse accompanied her pa- 
tient as far as Havre, when she was 
met by the French nurse and doctor. 
That evening they reached the chalet. 
It was called Mont Plaisir. 

The garden which encompassed the 
chalet was charming. Roses in wildest 
profusion bordered a terrace. A big 
chestnut tree overshadowed a _ small 
lawn. Beyond was an orchard with 
its crop of apples yet ungathered. In 
the early morning and evening one 
could smell the apples. From the ter- 
race the ground, broken by moss-cov- 
ered rocks, sloped sharply to the river. 

Esther’s delight in the cottage, the 
orchard, the view of the river, the 
spires of Rouen, in the rosy-cheeked 
handmaidens, was pleasant to behold. 
She slept like a baby. Our Harry slept 
well also, wondering, as he laid his 
curly head upon his pillow, how many 
men of his upbringing would have risen 
adequately to such an occasion. 

We pass over two sunny weeks. 
Lady Matilda knew that her boy was 
abroad, and that letters addressed Poste 
Restante, Rouen, would reach him. 
When he disappeared from London, she 
wondered whether Miss Alice Godol- 
phin would continue dancing at the 
Terpsichore Theatre. She did. She 
danced every night of the month that 
Harry was in France. Balm this, to a 
fond and anxious mamma! 

At the end of the fortnight Esther 
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had become the counterfeit presentment 
of his own girl, whom he had never 
expected to see again in the flesh. And 
in a subtle, inexplicable way, our pal- 
adin was sensible that he had regained 
his youth. The simple life agreed with 
him vastly well. Except when engaged 
in field sports, he had always been of 
a slightly indolent disposition. He 
liked to take things easy. 

It is too painful to speculate upon 
what would have happened had Esther 
not recovered her memory, which came 
back, as it had gone, quite suddenly and 
from the same cause; a shock. Harry 
and she were drifting down the river, 
when a boat ran into them, bow on, 
striking them amidships. Harry 
dragged an insensible woman to the 
bank. For the second time he thought 
she was dead; animation seemed to be 
suspended. She struggled back to life 
in her pretty room at the cottage, and 
opened her eyes to recognize Harry. 

“Where am I?” she asked feebly. 

“lm taking care of you,’ he an- 
swered eagerly. “Don’t worry.” 

“But I can’t understand——” 

“You mustn’t try to understand yet. 
Lie quiet! You have been ill.” 

She stared at him with dilating pu- 
pils. Then she saw her own hand, and 
gasped out: 

“Harry, that is not my hand.” 

“Of course it is.” 

“How funny! It’s the hand I used 
to have.” 

He remembered the hands out- 
stretched toward him in that mean 
lodging. They were clawlike, with 
needle marks upon them. 

“Esther, you’ve been ill for weeks, 
and now you’re well. But, for Heav- 
en’s sake, keep quiet!” 

The doctor administered morphia, 
and she slept for nearly twelve hours, 
while our paladin wondered what he 
should say to her when she woke up. 

When they met, next day, his task 
was not made any the easier by the 
discovery that she had not the slight- 
est remembrance of anything which had 
taken place since her first seizure, while 
everything preceding it had become 
perfectly clear. 
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“It is a dream, Harry, a dream. And 
I remembered nothing ?” 

“Nothing. You were a jolly little kid. 
We had great larks together.” 

“T almost wish I had not woke up.” 

“Esther,” he said in a low voice, 
“you are not strong yet. Please let 
things go on for a bit just as they are. 
You will do this, dear, won’t you?” 

She answered “Yes,” with a tender 
sparkle in her eyes. 

For a few days Esther accepted 
gratefully the sunshine, the good food, 
the clean clothes. In a word she 
gloated. But dominating every sense 
was the astounding revelation of our 
paladin’s loyalty and fidelity. 

Our paladin took a room at the inn; 
an observance of the proprieties warm- 
ly approved by the little doctor, who 
himself, so he said, was of the most 
respectable. 3ut very soon, Esther 
asked herself whither the primrose path 
was leading. Her forehead puckered 
distressfully whenever she thought of 
the future. Was Harry still her Harry? 
Being a paladin he held his tongue. A 
weaker or a stronger man might have 
said: “Tell me everything. Has the 
worst that can happen to a woman hap- 
pened to you? If so, as true friends, 
let’s face even that together.” 

The worst, let us hasten to say, had 
not happened. Esther had been on 
the brink of the precipice more than 
once. Importunity had almost beguiled 
her. 

Did she love Harry? 

The cruel question obsessed her, for, 
admittedly, she was in love with love, 
enchanted with kind looks, words, and 
actions, the petits soins which have held 
thousands of sweet women bound to 
men unworthy of them. This feeling, so 
strong that she feared to analyze it, 
was sexless. If a woman had be- 
friended her she would have thrilled 
with the same immeasurable gratitude 
and satisfaction; but this fact, we may 
well believe, she had not yet grasped. 
Harry, as a youth, she had once loved; 
her first love. Surely she must still 
love the man grown to mighty stature 
who loved her. You must remember 
that it was not possible for her to know 
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what is plain to us. Impulsive, free 
from vanity and self-consciousness, how 
could she conceive of her Harry pos- 
ing, like a model, for the mere grati- 
fication of saying to himself: “Behold, 
I am not as other publicans and sin- 
ners ?” 

No; he had rushed hot-foot upon her 
trail because he loved her. 

Outwardly, she behaved with charm- 
ing grace and gratitude. They made 
excursions to Dreux and Evreux and 
Chartres, and listening to her he could 
scarce believe that this was not his own 
girl of Palace Gardens, only wiser, rip- 
er, and a more entertaining companion. 
Life without her, even in a lotus land, 
began to appear a desert. 

Esther saw him at his best, the premr 
chevalier on his knees before his lady, 
the very perfect knight, a Galahad. It 
seemed to be his will to treat her with 
a respect, a veneration, a delicacy abso- 
lutely enchanting. She told him again 
and again that he was “wonderful.” 
Honestly, without a scintilla of doubt, 
he believed it, for he had almost made 
up his mind to marry her. Something 
had to be accomplished first—an in- 
terview with his uncle—but he regarded 
Esther as his future wife. 

Why did he not tell her so, and have 
done with it? 

\t last one day she ventured to say 
to him timidly: “Harry, dear, you have 
said nothing to me of your plans.” 

“Perhaps my plans are not quite in 
shape.” 

Something in his tone, an inflection 
of reproach, of displeasure or disap- 
pointment, made her look closely at 
him. He saw shadows on her face 
and frowned. When he spoke again 
his words had a distinctly sub-acid fla- 
vor. 

“My dear girl, can’t you trust me?” 

“Ye—es.” 

“Without trust—er—where are we? 
Have I done anything to make you dis- 
trust me?” 

She remained silent. 

“Perfect friendship—and—er—per- 
fect trust are about the same thing, 
eh?” 








“Yes,” said Esther slowly, “perfect 
friendship and perfect trust walk hand 
in hand. If they are not the same 
thing, they are twins.” 

“Then why do you ask about my 
plans ?” 

She said no more. 

What Harry had done during the 
past six weeks was heroic—the real 
thing. His chivalrous care of her had 
not been intermittent. Nevertheless, 
now he was weighing pros and cons, 
counting the cost, marking time. If 
he had been really adventurous, the true 
paladin of romance, how she could 
adore him! 

That afternoon he said abruptly: 
“T’m going to leave you for a few days. 
You won’t mind ?” 

“Oh, no.” 

“You said that as if you wanted me 
to go.” 

“Harry!” 

“Your face brightened; I swear it 
did.” 

“How absurd you are!” 

“That is the one thing I am not, 
thank the Lord! Absurd? I detest 
absurd people. And I like to know ex- 
actly where I am. I have some busi- 
ness in town, but I feared you would 
miss me most awfully if I left you 
alone.” 

“Of course I shall miss you.” 

Next day, at noon, he departed, and 
she was left alone with her thoughts. 

Esther sat under. the chestnut tree, 
gazing into the rose-colored haze out 
of which soared the spires of Rouen, 
contrasting this sweet scene with the 
slum from which a paladin had haled 
her, hearing the shrilling of the crickets 
and the croaking of the frogs in the 
water meadows. In the fields behind 
the cottage, some peasants were sing- 
ing, and below, a barefooted gardeuse 
de vaches was driving home her kine. 

Beyond this paradise seethed and 
simmered the world that works and 
starves ! Esther asked herself with 
profound melancholy, whether she 
could go back to the crowd; the strug- 
gling myriads who had trampled upon 
her underfoot. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Lord Camber’s town house was in 
Grosvenor Square. When he became 
engaged to the lady whom our paladin 
had once described as “designing,” it 
had been put in order and redecorated. 
3ut the man who owned it, and so 
much more beside, cared little for en- 
tertaining, and his wife cared even less. 
Before his marriage he had been fa- 
mous as a yachtsman, owning always 
the most up-to-date racing machine 
and, in addition, a large, comfortable 
ocean-going steamer, the Albatross. 

It was to the house in Grosvenor 
Square that Harry went on his arrival 
in London, and without much circum- 
locution told his uncle, to that gentle- 
man’s manifest astonishment, of his in- 
tion to marry Esther Yorke. 

We know what Harry said, but it is 
not easy to convey the way he said it. 
His modest recital of his quest for the 
girl who had disappeared; his some- 
what halting utterance, throwing into 
vivid relief the “tryer” and “thruster,” 
as contrasted with the mere phrase 
maker; his blushes when he mentioned 
his retirement to the inn; his final ‘now 
[ mean to marry her,” produced a 
prodigious effect. Lord Camber sat 
staring at his nephew, with his eyes 
nearly popping from his head. When 
the last word was out he jumped up 
and seized the hand of the paladin. 

“You’ve given me the surprise of my 
life,” he spluttered. “’Pon my soul, 
I’m proud of you. I’m ashamed to 
think that we’re, comparatively speak- 
ing, strangers. Marry her? You shall 
marry her from this house, and I'll give 
her away. I’m going round the world 
in the yacht, and we start in three 
weeks. Can your young woman get 
ready before that? You think so, eh? 
I don’t doubt it. And your leave will 
be up in November. You’re not think- 
ing of chucking your profession? No; 
quite right. Before I leave England I 
shall settle two thousand a year on you. 
The twins made your nose rather sore, 
eh? But it’s straight enough now. And 
[ shall make it my particular business 
that you don’t stick too long in Buenos 
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Ayres. They”—unmentionable person- 
ages were indicated—“owe me some- 
thing.” 

That night Harry dined alone in one 
of the smart restaurants; and he felt 
justified in dining rather well. 

After dinner he intended to look in 
at one of the halls—not the one where 
Miss Godolphin was dancing; but the 
dinner was so good, and the wine so 
insidiously exhilarating, that only those 
who dwell in Scotch manses will dare 
to throw a stone at him for changing 
his mind at the last instant. All said 
and done, the head waiter was more to 
blame ,than our paladin. That great 
man, commanded to secure a stall at 
the Empire or Alhambra, had hurried 
from the telephone to whisper that a 
seat halfway down the gangway was 
available at the Terpsichore. “I se- 
cured it, sir,” he added. 

“Quite right,” replied our Harry. As 
he sipped his coffee he reflected that 
he need not “go round” afterward. 

Halfway through the performance at 
the Terpsichore a note was brought to 
him by an attendant: 


Are we back from our travels? Please 
come and talk about them with—ALice. 


Only a churl could have refused such 
an invitation. Alice was a good little 
girl, and she would understand. He 
would tell her the truth; it might sur- 
prise her. 

She came on five minutes later. She 
was famous as a mimic and a dancer, 
and—good. The adjective is inclusive. 
She had earned it deservedly when she 
served her apprenticeship at the Jollity 
Theatre, where there is no room for 
the mothers and aunts of choristers. 

Alice lived with her parents—Mr. 
and Mrs. Snelling—at Clapham. When 
her salary was raised from two guineas 
a week to twenty she selected a dresser, 
whose better acquaintance we shall 
make presently. The dresser, Mrs. 
Peach, was a thin, jealous, acidulous 
old woman, a cockney to the marrow, 
devoted to Alice, and ignorant of every- 
thing outside the theatrical profession. 

Alice mimicked inimitably half a 
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dozen celebrities, danced, and retired. 
She found our paladin awaiting her. 

“T am glad to see you,” she said, with 
entire truth. “Where have you been?” 

“Abroad,” said Harry. 

“Can you take me out to supper?” 

“Yes,” said Harry. He wanted to 
go to bed, but how could he refuse? 

“Peach will call for me at twelve—at 
the Savoy ?” 

They supped together in the grill- 
room at a small table in the corner. 
Harry was “in form,” but Alice, ap- 
parently, was not, for she sighed twice 
and responded but feebly to the sallies 
of our paladin. 

“Anything wrong?” said he. 

“T’ve missed you most awfully; you 
might have written.” 

“If I'd thought you really wanted a 
letter 

She put her pretty elbows upon the 
table, placed her face between her 
hands, and smiled at him. 

“You know you're extraordinarily 
modest, Harry.” 

“Am 1?” 

“T dare say the right sort of man is 
generally modest. The sort I see 
aren't. They buck about themselves 
whenever you give ’em a chance. Fancy 
your not knowing that I should value 
a letter from you.” 

“You dear little thing!” 

“Do you really like me? 
friends, pals? Honor!” 

“We are pals,” said Harry, with final- 
ity. 

“T’ve never had a pal,” said Alice 
thoughtfully. 

“T thought you had a baker’s dozen 
at least.” 

“You mean the boys? Of course, I 
fluff about with them, but I couldn’t 
make a real pal of a boy. I look upon 
your friendship as a great honor.” 

Harry blushed. 

“Nonsense!” he muttered. 

He felt his sympathy for this sweet- 
faced, candid creature oozing through 
every pore in his skin. But he de- 
cided that it would be inexpedient 
to talk to her about Esther. Later, 
perhaps, but not in the Savoy grill- 
room. She was certainly very under- 
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standing—a favorite adjective of his— 
and extraordinarily intelligent, and—er 
—appreciative. And she had a figure 
like a Tanagra statuette, a Grecian 
nymph, by Jove! He knew that the 
men present were casting envious eyes 
at him. Class or no class, Alice Go- 
dolphin would challenge admiration in 
any company. Pretty as a peach she 
was—and good! 


Next day Harry traveled down to 
Trigg Court, where Lady Matilda was 
spending a pleasant week. 

She put on her prettiest frock to 
receive him, wondering if a reason 
other than filial love lay behind this 
unexpected visit. He submitted to be 
hugged before rather a mixed com- 
pany, and told her she was looking 
“stunning.” Like his little mater, he 
knew the value of a kind word. Then 
he drank his tea and made himself 
agreeable to the youngest Miss Trigg. 

Tea at Trigg Court had become a 
serious affair ever since the visit of a 
serene highness with a Gargantuan ap- 
petite; but it came to an end at last, 
and the more serious of the guests set- 
tled down to bridge, while the young 
and frivolous retreated to the billiard 
room to play “fives” on Mr. Trigg’s 
new table. Harry sauntered across the 
hall to his mother. 

“Dear fellow,” she murmured, “I’m 
longing for a chat with you. Shall we 
slip off to my sitting room? These 
good, kind people always give me a 
sitting room. So very dear of them, 
isn’t it?” 

They went up the grand staircase 
arm in arm. 

A wood fire burned in the fireplace. 
Lady Matilda sank into a chair upon 
one side of the hearth; our Harry sat 
down, slightly upright, in the chair 
opposite. He could see his mother’s 
face perfectly. 

“T have found Esther,” he said ab- 
ruptly. 

“Where? How very interesting!” 

He spoke slowly, emphasizing, per- 
haps unduly, certain words. 

“In a Southampton—slum.” 

“In a—slum ?” 
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“Starving !” 

“How perfectly awful!” 

“Horrible!” 

“What on earth did you do, Harry? 
I never heard of anything so shocking 
in my life.” 

“I fed her and clothed her,” said 
Harry. 

“And then, dear ?” 

“And then I took her to France.” 

“You took her to France!” 

“People mind their business over 
there,” said Harry. 

“Ts Esther over there—now?” 

“She is; I left her in the chalet I 
have taken near Rouen the day before 
yesterday.” 

“This is very upsetting. Will you 
please give me the eau de cologne? 
There is a large bottle on the washing 
stand.” 

Harry fetched the eau de cologne. 

As he uncorked the bottle he said 
quietly: “I’m going to marry her.” 

Lady Matilda gave a tiny scream. 

“Marry her!” she gasped. “Marry 
her—now?” 

“Surely it’s the right thing to do. 
She is the wife you chose for me.” 

Lady Matilda burst into tears. 

He regarded her coldly, as a judge, 
not as a son. When the first ebulli- 
tion had subsided he said in the same 
even tone: “If it had not been for you, 
mother, I should have married Esther 
four years ago.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You must have known that Camber, 
who is a better fellow than I had sup- 
posed, increased my allowance so as to 
make the marriage possible.” 

“Camber?” she repeated vacantly. 

“My uncle, it seems, thought then 
and now that I did the right thing in 
offering Esther marriage.” 

“T can’t believe it.” 

“IT see you can’t, and I’m sorry. I 
suppose he didn’t make himself plain 
at the time. He spoke plainly enough 
yesterday.” 

“Yesterday? You have seen him?” 

“Yes; Esther and I are to be mar- 
ried from the house in Grosvenor 
Square; he gives her away, and he 
settles two thou. a year on us.” 
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“Does he know ?” 

“Everything. Far more than I have 
told you. He is a gentleman, and—er 
—chivalrous. He admits frankly that 
he never did me justice till yesterday. 
What you and your world consider 
shocking he looks upon as obvious and 
proper.” 

They stared at each other. Then 
Lady Matilda laughed. People liked 
her because she could enjoy a joke 
against herself. She had great recu- 
perative qualities, and an enormous re- 
spect for what Camber represented. 

“If the head of the family is satis- 
fied I shall not make myself conspicu- 
ous and ridiculous. First and last I 
have acted in your interests. It will 
be very inconvenient, but I suppose Es- 
ther ought to come to Pont Street.” 

“Tt will mean a great deal to her— 
and to me.” 

He bent down and kissed her. 


That night our Harry crossed from 
Southampton to Havre. 

At eleven upon the following morn- 
ing he was climbing the sharp hill from 
the river, looking upward at the chalet 
which sheltered his love. To his re- 
gret the sun was obscured by mists 
which might have struck chill to a heart 
less ardent. And a soft, penetrating 
rain had begun to fall, which accounted, 
perhaps, for the fact that Esther was 
not at the foot of the hill to greet him. 
He had wired that he was coming from 
Havre. 

At the terrace he paused for an in- 
stant, surveying the familiar scene: the 
tiny lawn, the chestnut tree, the bench 
beneath it, and the table. On the table 
lay a straw hat of Esther’s trimmed by 
herself. Probably she had been sitting 
there, waiting for him, when it came on 
to rain. He crossed the lawn and 
opened the door. As he did so he called 
loudly : 

“Esther! Esther!” 

Then he heard a heavy step, not Es- 
ther’s, and a moment later one of the 
maids appeared. 

“Where is mademoiselle ?” 

“Mademoiselle left the day after 
monsieur.” 
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“Left?” He stared at her stupidly, 
thunderstruck. 

“T have this letter for monsieur.” 

She held out a note, which he took 
mechanically, and broke the seal of the 
envelope. 


My Dear Harry: I am going away be- 
cause I can’t stay here any longer, because 
I won’t add another farthing to the enor- 
mous debt I owe you. You have given me 
back more than health and strength—my 
faith in myself, which I thought was dead. 
I still believe that I can earn my own living; 
and I’m going to try again. 

Harry, dear, there is one way in which I 
could have paid my debt in full to you, but 
—oh, how can I write it?—I don’t love you 
devotedly enough to do it. Think me hard 
and ungrateful you must, but believe me 
honest. Perhaps I am not capable of real 
love. I don’t know. I adored you when 
we were boy and girl. And there was a mo- 
ment here, the first moment after my poor 
wits came back, when I realized what you 
had done. Then—— But what is the use 
of saying it? I’m a creature of impulse, and 
impulse drives me from you to-day, when a 
week ago it almost drove me to fling myself 
into your arms. 

I have taken a few clothes and enough of 
the money you left me to pay for my ticket 
to England and a week’s board and lodging. 
3abette has the rest. 

Please don’t try to find me! It will only 
mean more pain for you and for me. 

300d-by, dear. The time may come when 
you will think kindly of EsTHER. 





Harry sat down, staring at the sheet 
of paper, absolutely confounded. The 
surprise had paralyzed his. sensibilities. 

The rain was pattering hard upon 
the roof of the chalet, and the rising 
wind seemed to sing a requiem for a 
summer that could never come back, 
for the days that were dead. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Esther arrived in London upon the 
day that Harry crossed to Havre. She 
went straight to Miranda’s rooms, 
mounted the steep, dusty staircase, and 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said a cross voice. 

Miranda, having finished her chop 
and pint of stout, was smoking, upon 
her sofa, and annoyed, therefore, at 
being disturbed. Esther opened the 
door, faintly smiling. 

“T have come back,” she said. 


Miranda rolled off the sofa, choking 
with tobacco smoke wrongly inhaled 
and astonishment. 

“Gracious !” 

“Aren't you glad to see me?” 

“Glad! Lawsy! How glad I am!” 

“Can you put me up for the night?” 

“Can 1? I wonder! Now sit down 
beside me, begin at the beginning, and 
don’t leave anything out. You have 
behaved outrageously, and the only 
amends you can make is to tell all the 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

“All right,” said Esther, with a cer- 
tain grimness. 

Twice during the recital Miss Jagg 
wiped tears from her cheeks, but Es- 
ther remained dry-eyed. At the end 
there was a pause. 

“So you ran away?” 

“Nothing else was possible.” 

“He'll hunt you. And he’ll draw this 
little cover first.” 

“Of course I can trust you to throw 
him off the scent.” 

“You mean that I’m a good liar?” 

“An accomplished actress, you dar- 
ling old thing.” 

“T don’t mind lying in a good cause,” 
said Miranda reflectively, “but this is 
a bad one. Most of my sympathy is 
with him, poor dear! Nice curly hair, 
too!” 

“Ts there any chance of your finding 
me an engagement, on tour, under- 
study, walk on, anything?” 

“Not a dog’s chance, not an unborn 
puppy’s chance. My advice is, stop 
here till he comes.” 

“T won’t. That’s flat, the last word.” 
Miranda examined her attentively 

“It amazes me,” she said reflectively, 
that you have remained sweet after 
contact with horrors.” 
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“T think with terror of what might 
have happened. Now’’—she threw up 
her head—‘I am strong again; I can 
fight the devils within and without. To 
morrow morning I’m off to the nursing 
home. I have a feeling that the matron, 
Mrs. Tower—do you remember her? 
Yes? A wonderful woman. Well, Sa 
brina advised me to go to her.” 

“It’s not a bad idea. To-night we'll 
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celebrate. I’ve seats for a play. Let’s 
try to forget the past.” 
“And the future,” said Esther. 


A directory informed Esther that 
Mrs. Tower had not moved from her 
snug quarters near Wimpole Street, and 
on arrival our heroine noticed that an- 
other house had been annexed, and duly 
painted and garnished to match the 
original nursing home. 

She had not asked for an appoint- 
ment, and Mrs. Tower, of course, was 
as busy as any woman in the kingdom. 
Esther sat in the same room, in the 
same chair, in which she had awaited 
Harvey Napier, whose fine head still 
stood out, cameo-like, against the 
shadows of that never-to-be-forgotten 
morning. What had two years brought 
to him? 

The omnipotent lady entered. 

“Can I do anything for you, Miss 
Yorke ?” 

“T want a job. I know nothing of 
nursing. I must begin at the very bot- 
tom. My friend Miss Lovell spoke to 
me of you; but you’ve forgotten?” 

“No, I have not forgotten.” 

“You must be pestered with these ap- 
plications. I feel that there is just 
one chance in a thousand of your tak- 
ing me, and that chance brought me 
here.” 

Mrs. Tower inclined her head. Es- 
ther’s voice, singularly soft, attracted 
her; Esther’s hands, finely formed, the 
hands that can never be clumsy, chal- 
lenged steady attention. She was still 
examining the hands when she an- 
swered gravely: 

“T’'ll give you a chance. You'll dis- 
like the work, but you'll do it.” 

“T shall do it gratefully,” said Esther, 
“whatever it is.” 

“Even if I ask you to do what the 
others won’t do?” 

“Even then. When can I come here?” 

“To-morrow.” 

Esther walked back through the 
dingy streets of doctordom almost gay- 
ly, self-justified, knowing in her heart 
that she had done well, but knowing 
also that she could have loved ten- 
derly and faithfully a Harry upon her 
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own level, not a paladin upon a pedes- 
tal. Now she swung along, free as 
the ambient air, bond only to work. 


In certain parts of China, when 
things go inexplicably wrong, the vil- 
lagers take out their Joss and trounce 
him. He is given to understand that 
he has not behaved himself, and must 
mend his ways. Perhaps there are 
times in all our lives when the little 
god of Self is similarly treated. We 
take him out, see him as he is, an un- 
beautiful Joss, and thwack him. 

After reading Esther’s letter our pal- 
adin suffered acutely, but for the mo- 
ment, indeed for several hours, he 
blamed not the Joss within, but the 
fickle Jill without. With her he was 
quite furious, because she had knocked 
him off his perch. 

Then other thoughts came to him. 
Was it possible that Esther had in- 
ferred an intention on his part of leav- 
ing her to spend the winter alone? 
That, of course, would be so like a 
woman. Because he had not been in 
the mood to prattle about domestic de- 
tails she had leaped to an incredible 
conclusion. Heavens! It was likely 
that she had misapprehended his mo- 
tives. Want of trust? She thought, 
poor little dear, that she did not love 
him. Of course, she loved him; he had 
read love in her hazel eyes; but she 
didn’t trust him. 

By this time he had almost convinced 
himself that things had turned out for 
the best—a favorite phrase of his ever 
since the notable increase in his allow- 
ance. Esther’s bolting heightened the 
dramatic effect of a final scene. He 
would not be hard on her. When all 
had been explained she would see him 
as Camber saw him, as the little mater 
saw him, as—as, in short, he was! 

Two days later he was ascending 
Miranda’s flight of stairs. But Mi- 
randa, tempted though she was by the 
sight of the distinguished and charming 
young fellow before her, did not be- 
tray the fact that she had seen Esther. 
But she told Esther of his visit and 
urged her to see him. 

“No,” said Esther firmly. “I dare 
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say I’m a fool, but I don’t love him, 
and I don’t helieve that I have ever 


loved him. I’m not sure that I know 
him—the real Harry, I mean. He’s a 
sort of whirling blur. He reminds me 
a little of Henry FitzRoy on the stage. 
It’s dreadful to say such a thing after 
what he’s done, but I am almost con- 
vinced that he poses!” 

“What an idea!” 
scornfully. 

“Ideas are to us what facts are to 
men,” retorted Esther. 


Miranda spoke 


Harry had an interview with the de- 
tective who had found Esther in 
Southampton. Then he drove to Pont 
Street, where Lady Matilda was wait- 
ing to receive Esther with open arms. 
After much thought and even prayer, 
she had determined to lay aside those 
vaulting ambitions which small mothers 
hopefully entertain for large sons. As 
a woman of the world she was pre- 
pared to make the best of a sorry busi- 
ness, 

To his mother poor Harry showed 
Esther’s letter. 

“T am sure,” he affirmed solemnly, 
“that she bolted because she didn’t trust 
me.” 

Now, Lady Matilda’s cleverness, such 
as it was, must be regarded as a hard 
polish imparted by the constant attri- 
tion of the atoms that compose modern 
society. A woman of real perception 
would have read much between the lines 
of Esther’s letter. Lady Matilda, quite 
honestly, read one thing only. She 
glanced from the letter to her son, and 
then said: “My poor boy, how simple 
you are!” 

Harry opened his mouth and closed 
it. He was prepared for anything ex- 
cept this. Simple he was, but never, 
never would he know it! 

“When I call you simple, dear, I 
mean that your nobility of character, 
your—er—romantic temperament, and 
—er—generous disposition blind you 
completely in this unhappy affair.” 

Harry smiled faintly. If simplicity 
walked arm in arm with these quali- 
ties, it was certainly an attribute not 





to be despised. 
tinued: 

“Has it occurred to you, Harry, that 
Esther may have run away because she 
knew herself unworthy to become your 
wife ?” 

“What do you say?” 

“Let us be perfectly calm! Did 
Esther give you her full confidence?” 

“T never asked for it.” 

“Naturally. You are a gentleman. 
3ut she owed you that, at least. Do 
you know exactly how those last two 
years were spent?” 

“T don’t. Perhaps I wanted to know. 
Then I felt I’d rather not know. I 
trusted her.” 

“You trusted her. Well, I don’t say 
that your trust was wasted. Your 
wonderful trust may have inspired this 
letter and the running away. I believe 
it did. At the risk of hurting you, 
Harry, I must say plainly that a really 
delicate-minded girl, a perfectly pure 
girl i 

“Mother! Be careful!” 

“It’s my duty to speak. The kind 
of girl I should welcome as a daughter 
would not have compromised herself 
by staying on at the chalet after she 
recovered her senses.” 

“What on earth 
done ?” 

“Speaking personally I—I do not hes- 
itate to declare that I would sooner 
have thrown myself into the river.” 

He gasped. Despite his advantages 
this point of view had not occurred to 
him, 

“You upset me very much,” he mur- 
mured, 

“You are a clever man, Harry, and 
I am a silly, loving little mother, but I 
have this enormous advantage over 
you: I am a woman; and I know how 
women—nice women—feel. I don’t 
throw stones at poor Esther. Who am 
I to judge others? With her tempta- 
tions even I ” She sighed; her 
pretty eyes became wet; she slipped 
her soft hand into Harry’s. He kissed 
it. 

“T can’t think why I should have been 
picked out to endure these miseries and 
humiliations.” 


Lady Matilda con- 





could she have 

















Lady Matilda was a staunch upholder 
of the Church of England, and, unless 
the weather was atrociously bad, never 


missed divine service. She had a 
serviceable collection of texts, which 
came in handy when you found your- 
self next a bishop’s wife, who might say 
the most appalling things about you 
if she had reason to suspect that you 
were a backslider or Laodicean. With 
one of these texts she comforted her 
unhappy boy. 

“My dear,” she said, kissing his fore- 
head, “‘whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth.’ ” 

CHAPTER X. 

The chastened paladin dined that 
night at his club, one of those very 
select and now moribund institutions 
where it is against the rules to enter- 
tain a stranger. Harry told himself 
that he could not stand a restaurant, 
and, unfortunately, his mother, with 
whom he would have enjoyed a quiet 
evening, was dining out and playing 
bridge afterward. The club, of course, 
was empty, much to our Harry’s sat- 
isfaction. He wanted to think things 
over. Nevertheless he ordered a din- 
ner which indicated sound judgment, 
and a bottle of Latour ’75, a really 
great wine, guaranteed to chase blue 
devils out of the most impassioned pes- 
simist that ever dined alone. As he 
sipped the first glass he told himself 
that life could never be the same again. 
Sipping the third—they have very large 
claret glasses at this particular club— 
he was prepared to swear that the little 
mater had hit the nail on the head. Take 
a woman to catch a woman! Esther 
had bolted because—well, for the rea- 
son, by Jove, which would never have 
entered his head. Poor little Esther! 
Poor, dear little girl! More sinned 
against than sinning! A fine phrase 
that, slightly hackneyed, but so ex- 
pressive ! 

sy the time he had tipped up the 
decanter his thoughts were straying 
in the direction of the Terpsichore The- 
atre. Alice had been rather nice the 
other night. He had felt sorry for 
her. It was almost a duty to cheer her 
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up. And she was so awfully—appre- 
ciative. And as good as go'd! It ex- 
asperated him to think that she was 
playing at a music hall. But what 
choice had she in the matter, with a 
family of brothers and sisters to sup- 
port? 

A hansom took him to the stage door. 

Alice received him with an evident 
delight that touched him to the quick. 

It should be stated here that that 
night resolved any doubts she might 
have entertained as to whether she 
truly loved Harry Rye. She did love 
him, thrilling at his touch, and she be- 
lieved that she would be perfectly happy 
with him, even in Patagonia. 

“We are such miles and miles apart,” 
she said, as he was taking her home in 
acab. “And I know you hate the stage 
and everybody on it. In your heart 
you despise me.” 

“] dont.” 

“You do. You can’t help it. There 
are hateful women at the Terpsichore ; 
and I have to be civil to ’em. And some 
of the men are worse; and I have to 
be civil to them, too. I'd jolly soon 
get the sack if I told ’em what I really 
think. I took it as it came, rough and 
smooth, till you appeared. Now - 

“For Heaven’s sake, Alice, don’t be- 
gin that, dear! I can’t stand it, ’pon 
my soul! You make me feel rather 
cheap.” 

Te patted her hand when she snug- 
gled up to him, sensible that he was in 
a pleasant but slightly awkward situa- 
tion—one which challenged the training 
of a diplomat who happened to be also 
a man of heart. To have repulsed this 
quivering little creature would have 
been simply brutal. Now matters were 
on the happiest footing. 





Twenty-four hours afterward the de- 
tective called upon Harry at his lodg- 
ing. Miss Esther Yorke was a pro- 
bationer at Mrs. Tower’s nursing 
home, near Wimpole Street. 

“Sharp work,” said Harry admir- 
ingly. 

“She landed at Southampton, trav- 
eled third class to Waterloo, took a 
‘bus, presumably, as far as Bedford 
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Street, Strand, and then walked, per- 
haps, to Miss Jagg’s Dramatic Acad- 
emy. 

“She saw Miss Jagg? You are sure 
of that?” 

“You told me she was likely to call, 
having a box of clothes there. I had 
the house watched. She’s been there 
twice at least.” 

“Bless my soul!” exclaimed our pal- 
adin. The duplicity of women con- 
founded him. He could hardly believe 
that Miranda, such an understanding 
person, could have played him false. 
The detective received his check and 
Mr. Rye’s thanks. 

“If you want me again, sir——” 

“T don’t think I shall want you 
again,” said Harry. 

He spent a very bad quarter of an 
hour. If Miranda knew, why did 
she hold her tongue? He had been 
quite frank with her. Unless his in- 
telligence was gravely at fault Miranda 
liked him and esteemed him. Esther, 
then, persisted in hiding herself. Ob- 
viously such an amazing concealment 
could only be interpreted in one way. 
His mother had discovered the true 
reason. 

Esther was unworthy! 

Meantime she was provided for. Pro- 
bationers in nursing homes do _ not 
starve. She wished to hide herself; 
and a gentleman must respect that wish. 
One of Harry’s first thoughts was: 
“Would little Alice have played fast 
and loose with a great love?” 

He did not go abroad, but he was 
seen nightly at the Terpsichore The- 
atre. _To Lord Camber some harmless 
fibs were told. Lord Camber was en- 
grossed with the fitting out of his yacht ; 
and Harry kept discreetly out of Gros- 
venor Square. A fortnight later his 
uncle sailed for the West Indies. 

After this our paladin accepted some 
shooting engagements; but he wrote to 
Alice at least twice a week, and she 
answered his letters by return of post. 


The world and his wife might have 
read those letters, which were indeed 
models of propriety. Alice’s billets, as 


a matter of fact, were the joint com- 
position of herself and Mrs. Snelling, 





a labor of love and ambition accom- 
plished with the help of a dictionary. 

And then, upon the eve of Harry’s 
departure for Buenos Ayres, a shock- 
ing cablegram reached London. Dur- 
ing a violent tempest in the Caribbean 
Sea, the Albatross had foundered, go- 
ing down with all hands! 

Harry succeeded to the family hon- 
ors and estates, and the diplomatic 
service had lost a faithful though not 
a brilliant servant. For the first time 
in his life our paladin found himself 
absolutely free to consider no will or 
wish other than his own. Accordingly 
we find him exhibiting a recklessness 
inherited from the blue-eyed Guards 
man, and a chivalry which we know to 
be his particular attribute. For when 
Alice wrote a certain letter in which 
condolence struggled feebly with felici- 
tation she added a postscript: “Of 
course, now, I shall never see you 
again!” And this postscript was 
nearly illegible, having been written by 
a hand that trembled, and below it 
Harry detected unmistakable signs of 
tears. It is due to Alice to state that 
when the tears fell she wished to re- 
write the letter, but the wiser counsel 
of a mother prevailed. 

Three weeks later Henry George 
Augustus, Viscount Camber, ‘was 
quietly married to Alice, eldest daugh- 
ter of Albert Snelling, of Azalea Gar- 
dens, Clapham, S. W. The marriage 
created a sensation. The thoughtful 
pointed out that Miss Alice Godolphin 
was the seventeenth young lady who, 
beginning her career at the Jollity 
Theatre, had soared into the peerage. 
During the week that followed the an- 
nouncement of the marriage the man- 
ager of the Jollity received more than 
a thousand applications from maidens 
desirous of becoming choristers. In 
the profession the axiom was estab- 
lished: “It pays to be good.” 

CHAPTER XI. 

“Well, Doctor Napier, can you guar- 
antee a cure?” 

Our paladin’s wife spoke petulantly. 

Sir Bedford Slufter answered: “Dear 
lady, only quacks guarantee cures. Doc- 
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tor Napier, we trust, will treat your 
case to a satisfactory issue.” 

“Upon certain terms,” Napier added. 

Sir Bedford bowed. He had urged 
Lady Camber to put herself into 
Napier’s hands, and had brought her 
to Harley Street in his own carriage. 
Lady Matilda Rye accompanied her 
daughter-in-law. This was the first 
visit, and a somewhat exhaustive ex- 
amination had just been concluded. 

“Upon certain terms, of course,” re- 
peated Sir Bedford. “And now we 
doctors must have a word together— 
um?” 

Lady Matilda rose, as Napier opened 
the door communicating with the li- 
brary. Sir Bedford assisted Alice to 
her feet and presented an arm upon 
which princesses had leaned gratefully. 

“T can’t think why Harry is not 
here. He promised.” She glanced at 
Lady Matilda, as if holding the mother 
personally responsible for the son’s ab- 
sence, ° 

“If Harry promised he'll be here,” 
Lady Matilda answered resignedly. 

“Meantime, let me prescribe tea,” 
said Napier. “You will find it in the 
library. We will join you in five min- 
utes.” 

Sir Bedford led the way, with Alice 
upon his arm. Lady Matilda followed. 
Alice was installed in an easy-chair 
near the tea table. Sir Bedford deftly 
slipped a cushion behind the invalid, 
turned out a too glaring electric light, 
and with a reassuring smile vanished. 

Within a year of marriage, Lady 
Camber’s health began to fail. Certain 
imprudences in the hunting field had 
dashed to the ground a timid and inex- 
perienced horsewoman. After this mis- 
adventure, anemia exhibited itself. The 
real trouble was mental. Alice felt in- 
tolerably lonely. The paladin, with his 
usual generosity, had given to Mr. 
Snelling a sum of money large enough 
to enable that gentleman to leave Clap- 
ham and to establish himself and his 
family in Canada. Alice never saw her 
own relations. And neither Harry nor 
his mother suspected how dear the 
practice of her profession had been to 
Alice, how greatly she missed the night- 
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ly excitement, the applause, the flat- 
tering press notices, the joy of seeing 
herself upon posters, and post-cards. 

Nine months out of the year were 
spent at Camber Castle, where hunt- 
ing was the principal topic of conversa- 
tion. Of course she moped. Perhaps 
Peach, now her confidential maid, 
summed up the situation, when she 
muttered to her mistress: “You’re one 
as’d sooner reign in ’ell than serve in 
heving!” And Alice had_ replied 
sharply: “You know me better than 
any of ’em!” 

Harry accepted his wife’s weakness 
as emphasizing and magnifying his own 
strength. He played his part with pa- 
tience and fortitude when she fell ill. 
His mother assured him that he was 
wonderful, an assurance he had no rea- 
son to doubt. But as the months passed 
he became bored with his perfections, 
and alone with his wife exhibited an 
impatience and_ irritability valiantly 
suppressed in public. 

Finally, Sir Bedford Slufter  inti- 
mated, with the tact and good feeling 
which made him persona grata in pal- 
aces, that the case was becoming seri- 
ous. Harry realized that superlative 
effort was demanded. French and Ger- 
man specialists were consulted, but 
Alice did not respond. The phrase was 
often in his mouth: She did not re- 
spond! 

And she laughed at her, doctors, 
poured their draughts out of the win- 
dows, and flatly disobeyed imperative 
instructions. 


Lady Matilda poured out the tea. 

The door of the consulting room 
opened. Sir Bedford entered first. 

“Forgive me,” he said suavely, “but 
I am due at the palace. The princess 
is the most charming of women, but— 
er—exigeante. And the grand duchess 

“Before you go,” said Alice tartly, 
“please tell me what’s to be done with 
me.” 

“We shall send you back to nature,” 
said Sir Bedford. 

“Nature? Do you mean camping 
out ?” 
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“A rest cure—here.” 

“Here? In this house? Our own 
comfortable house in Grosvenor Square 
could be got ready.” 

“Even in Harley Street, Lady Cam- 
ber, houses are not unprovided with 
comforts.” 

Lady Matilda murmured: “This rest 
cure will be the very thing. We could 
never keep her quiet,” she explained to 
(Napier. 

Alice frowned and wriggled in her 
chair. 

“Do women of my position leave 
their own houses?” she asked doubt- 
fully. 

Sir Bedford replied: 

“The Duchess of Belbury was Doc- 
tor Napier’s guest, and patient for two 
months,” 

This seemed to impress Alice. 
face brightened. 

“Gracious! And you can give me the 
same room, and attention?” 

“The same rooms, the same attention, 
and the very best nurse in the king- 
dom.” 

“Then it’s a go, if Harry will let me 
leave him.” She stood up. “You’ve 
bucked me up enormously. I like you.” 
Napier bowed. Alice began to giggle. 

“Standing is so bad for you,” mur- 
mured Lady Matilda. Alice turned 
upon her savagely. 

“There you go, shutting me up again. 
]—|——” 

She burst into tears; but Sir Bed- 
ford dealt masterfully with the emer- 
gency. He half supported the hyster- 
ical woman from the room, murmuring 
soothing phrases, the rare right word 
pat to a voluble lip. Lady Matilda 
glanced at Napier, and lifted her eye- 
brows. 

“Will you take a hint, Doctor Na- 
ier?” 

“As gladly as a guinea.” 

“Lady Camber has cried her life out 
for things my son couldn’t give her.” 

“T understand.” 

“Lord Camber will be here in a few 
minutes. You have never met him?” 

“Never.” 

“He has been wonderfully patient 


Her 
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with her. But he believes her to be 
in a rapid decline.” 

“On that point I hope to reassure 
him.” 

“Then you think——” She paused, 
nervous beneath his steady gaze, sensi- 
ble that an eager note had betrayed her. 

“Lady Camber loves her husband,” 
he said abruptly. There was no in- 
terrogation in his tone. “I have always 
understood it was a love match.” 

“Yes, yes,” she answered, turning 
her eyes from his. 

“Thank you for your hint.” 

“When do you wish Lady Camber to 
come here?” 

“As soon as I can make the neces- 
sary arrangements. Good-by.” 


Opposite the consulting-room door 
was another door opening into a large 
laboratory built out at the back of the 


house. Napier touched a bell, an- 
swered by his confidential servant, 
Thomas Buckle. 


“If Lord Camber calls, show him in 
here, Buckle. I am expecting Lady 
Arthur Freshwater by appointment. 
Show her ladyship into the consulting 
room.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

Buckle disappeared. Napier looked 
at his watch. Then he crossed to the 
laboratory door, opened it, and said: 
“Miss Yorke.” 

Esther entered. 

She wore a big pinafore, covering 
her gown, and in her hand was a mem- 
orandum book. A mature woman of 
twenty-eight, she still retained a look.of 
youth, although mere chocolate-box 
prettiness had gone out of her face. No 
one beholding her could doubt that she 
had passed through chasténing ordeals. 
Her manner, once youthfully exuberant, 
had become quiet. She moved with a 
light, confident step which indicated dis- 
cipline. Napier sat down at his desk, 
while she stood at attention opposite, 
her eyes watchfully upon his, waiting 
for him to speak first. 

“T’ve another nursing case for you, a 
very important one; something like the 
Duchess of Belbury’s. You will have 
more to do with it than I. The patient 
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is one of those nervous, restless, ir- 
ritable creatures who require the most 
delicate handling. Frankly, I wouldn’t 
undertake the case without you.” 


He spoke warmly, and Esther’s eyes 


brightened. 

“I shall begin to purr in a moment.” 

“You know I never flatter. Your 
tact, your patience, your good temper 
with the duchess—eh?” 

“T suppose Sir Hubert Stanley only 
praised when he wanted something very 
badly. You half promised me that there 
was to be no more nursing. Are you 
dissatisfied with my work in the labora- 
tory?” 

“On the contrary.” 

“Will it be day or night work?” 

“Day; but you can sleep here. That 
will make it easier for you. I can count 
on you, eh?” 

“Of course.” 

“Thanks.” Then, in a different voice, 
he added: “I knew I could.” 

She eyed him more intently. She had 
come to accept his physical defects, the 
frail body, the too pale face, the awk- 
ward movements, as emphasizing and 
indeed embellishing the fine head, and 
the fine intelligence. But, hitherto, 
with a certain perversity of mental vi- 
sion, she had insisted upon regarding 
Napier as a machinist rather than a 
man. Nevertheless, of late she had had 
more than a glimpse of the man. Upon 
occasion Napier spoke of affinities other 
than those technically chemical. But 
here again he preferred to deal with ab- 
stractions. He asked no personal ques- 
tions; he never spoke of himself as 
apart from his work. Esther dared not 
affirm that he was happy in his work, 
but he took delight in talking about it 
and around it. She had come to him 
at a critical moment, upon the very eve 
of his discovery of the now famous 
vegetable alkaloid, Talin, which he had 
succeeded in isolating from a newly dis- 
covered South American plant. Esther, 
indeed, had a finger in the wonderful 
pie. And she had beheld him, as in the 
picture at the New Gallery, test tube 
in hand, gazing intently at a colorless 
fluid which represented years of 
oe and weeks of labor. Talin 
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was a poison which left no trace in the 
human system, but was likely to prove, 
in infinitesimal doses, a remedial agent 
of the highest value. Since its discov- 
ery, Esther and he had been searching 
for a reagent, without which its intro- 
duction to the pharmacopia must be 
reckoned perilous in the extreme. 

Esther hesitated, then she said: 

“T suppose you know I loathe nurs- 
ing ?” 

“You loathe nursing ?” 

Esther laughed. Really, he must be 
made to see certain things. 

“You are amazed. You believe that 
I like nursing. I’m naturally pleasure- 
loving. I adore pretty things. I hate 
plain food, and plain people, and plain 
talk.” 

“This is plain talk, Miss Yorke. 
Won’t you sit down? Let us have it 
out.” 

“T shall be glad to have it out, be- 
cause for weeks I’ve been sailing under 
false colors.” 

“You are fond of—pretty things.” 

Obviously the speaker had a mild 
contempt for pretty things. 

“Fond! The absence of the pretty 
things I used to have has made me too 
fond of them. And now, as a penance, 
I hang about counters where anything 
and everything is offered for nine- 
pence.” 

“T used to hang about the tuppeny 
bookstalls when I was a medical stu- 
dent.” 

At his sympathetic tone a slight color 
flowed into her cheeks. Had each of 
them, with guileless misapprehension, 
reckoned the other to be a machine? 
They were silent, half bewildered by 
new and strange speculations, when 
3uckle entered, followed by a tall, dis- 
tinguished-looking man. 

“Lord Camber,” he announced, add- 
ing: “Lady Arthur Freshwater is in the 
consulting room.” 

Napier stood up and greeted his visit- 
or before he said to the butler: “Tell 
her ladyship that I will be with her 
immediately.” 

Esther half turned aside, as yet un- 
recognized by the lover from whom she 
had fled four years before, whom she 
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had not set eyes on since. She heard 
Napier’s voice: “You will excuse me, 
but I must see Lady Arthur?” and 
Harry’s familiar tones: “Yes, yes; I 
am sorry to be late; I am in no hurry. 
I——” He broke off. Esther knew 
that he had seen her. Summoning her 
fortitude, she raised her eyes. 

“Miss Yorke!” he exclaimed. 

“How do you do?” said Esther, 
holding out her hand, with admirable 
self-control. 

“Miss Yorke is an old acquaintance 
of mine,” Harry explained. 

His boldness saved the situation, but 
it frightened Esther. Harry was big- 
ger, and looked formidable. Napier 
said: “Then I shall leave you together 
for five minutes.” Abruptly he nodded, 
and hurried into the consulting room. 

Harry approached Esther, with a 
ponderous inevitableness which sug- 
gested an advancing fate. 

“What are you doing here?” he said. 


CHAPTER XII. 

She answered demurely: “I work in 
the laboratory.” 

“T heard you had become a nurse; 
you always wished to earn your own 
living.” 

“And I have done it.” 

“You treated me without much con- 
sideration,” he murmured, with a side 
glance at the door of the consulting 
room. Then he added: “I shall not re- 
fer to that again.” 

“Thank you.” 

She continued, after a moment’s 
hesitation: “You think I behaved shab- 
bily, but that is because you can’t get 
outside vourself. After all, why should 
you?” . 

“What do you mean?” She had al- 
ways known that his wits worked slow- 
ly. Time had not quickened their ac- 
tion. 

“You are so big, a person of such 
importance. How can you stand in my 
shoes ?” 

“You laugh at me?” 

“If I could, if I did, ought a lion to 
grudge such tiny compensation to a 
mouse? Meeting you again, knowing 


to what dizzy heights you have climbed, 
I might well laugh at the irony of 
things, for I have a sense of humor, my 
lord.” She dropped him a curtsy. 
Because she did not cringe, he said 


‘almost rudely: “When is this doctor 


coming back?” 

At his words, fear again assailed her. 
Why was Harry here? She had seen 
even bigger and stronger men walk into 
hospitals and consulting rooms. 

“You are not—ill, are you?” 

“Would you care tuppence if I were? 
Ill? I never was so fit.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“To meet my wife. I was delayed at 
the club.” 

“Ts Lady Camber ill?” 

“She is very ill indeed,” he answered. 
“For three years we have tried every- 
thing and everybody. It has been ter- 
rible for her, and for me. I have lost 
hope.” 

“I’m so sorry, I—I——”’ She broke 
off, seeing, so to speak, two and two, 
but unable to make four of them. 

“However, they tell me this Napier 
is a miracle worker.” 

“Good heavens!” 

“What’s the matter?” He spoke 
more kindly. 

“IT have just promised to—nurse— 
your—wife! Of course I shall with- 
draw.” 

“And give this doctor the reason?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Because I forbid you to tell a 
stranger something which intimately 
concerns me. I don’t want outsiders to 
know that you made a fool of me. And 
besides——’ 

“Well?” 

“There is another reason. My wife 
knows nothing of what passed in 
France.” 

“Surely she has heard my name?” 

“T don’t think so. We were never 
engaged. People have forgotten. My 
wife is an intensely jealous woman, and 
in her present state of health the least 
thing drives her wild with hysteria. For 
her sake, for my sake, find some other 
excuse. Personally, if it is your pro- 
fession, I see no reason why you 
shouldn’t nurse my wife.” 
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“Doctor Napier is coming back.” 
She had heard the tinkle of a distant 
bell, and, an instant later, Napier en- 
tered the library. He approached 
Harry, and said quickly: “Odd thing 
you should know Miss Yorke. Has she 
told you that she has promised to nurse 
Lady Camber ?” 
“Yes,” said Harry. 
Immediately Esther returned to the 
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laboratory, leaving the two men alone. . 


Napier said with enthusiasm: 

“The very best nurse in London, bar 
none.” 

“Indeed.” His air of constraint 
slightly puzzled Napier, but he sup- 
posed that Harry was thinking of his 
wife. His next words gave to 
this: “You have formed some opinion 
already ?” 

“Oh, yes. Happily, Lady Camber 
has youth on her side. But she must 
place herself in my hands for at least 
six weeks. I cannot permit even you 
to see her.” 

“As you will. 
combination—— 

“And something 
ber.” 

“Anything I can 
to speak.” 

“At the end of six weeks I hope that 
Lady Camber will be strong enough to 
see you. Everything will depend then 
on you. 

“On—me ?” 

“On you,” said Napier. He saw that 
he stood on thin ice, and skated swift- 
ly over it. “I may be wrong,” he con- 
tinued, “but to-day, meeting Lady Cam- 
ber for the first time, I gathered from 
a certain defiance of voice and manner 
that life is not very alluring to her.” 

“In her wretched state of health, how 
could it be alluring ?” 

“If [’'m any judge of character, I’m 
sure that Lady Camber is of an affec- 
tionate disposition. If that is true, I 
count on your cordial codperation.” 

“You shall have it,” said the paladin 
heartily, holding out his hand, which 
Napier grasped with warmth. In the 
doctor’s eyes lay the expression so fa- 
miliar to our preusx chevalier; the rec- 
ognition of the right thing indicated by 


color 


Brains and money in 
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more, Lord Cam- 


do—you have only 
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the modest word. “If Slufter and 
those foreigners are right——” 

Napier said nothing. 

“If—if she does not recover. Tell 
me the worst. I can bear it. If things 
do not go right, how long will it be be- 
fore Ee 

He broke off, with agitation. Napier 
was thinking: He does love this poor 
creature! The slightly furtive look had 
vanished. 

“Such questions are very difficult to 
answer, Lord Camber.” 

In silence Harry left the room. Na- 
pier touched the bell, and then crossed 
to the laboratory door. As he opened 
it, and summoned [sther, there was an 
inflection of triumph in his voice, as if 
he knew positively that he would suc- 
ceed where others had failed. 

Esther came in, wearing a hat, and 
gloved. The hat was new, and became 
her vastly well. Seeing Napier’s glance 
she said, with a forced smile: 

“You like my new hat?” 

“Very much.” 

“Wise women put their savings into 
a penny bank. I’ve put mine into a 
hat.” 

“Spendthrift!"”” He gave an ambigu- 
ous laugh, and continued in a different 
tone: “This Camber case interests me 
enormously. You are not in a hurry, 
are you! Good!” He placed a 





you? No? 
chair for her, but did not sit himself. 
Instead he paced slowly up and down; 
his habit when deeply moved or ex- 


cited. Esther watched him, with half- 
averted eyes. He burst out vehement- 
ly: 


“T must save this woman. Did you 
ever see her dance?” 

“Never !” 

“An enchanting creature! So grace- 
ful, so pretty—and a capital mimic. At 
the time of the marriage worldly people 
sneered at Camber. But I respect him. 
He married the girl he loved in defiance 
of public opinion. And then, I take it, 
he made his first great mistake. He 
tried to turn her, of she tried to turn 
herself, into somebody else—a _ great 
lady. How absurd! I had a hint from 
the mother. Lady Camber has cried 
her life out for the things that her hus- 
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band could not give her; but she loves 
him, and he loves her.” 

“Ah!” said Esther. 

“I’m very sorry for Camber. Unless 
his wife is transformed into what she 
was, the best thing that could happen 
for everybody concerned would be 
——” He completed his sentence with 
a gesture. Then, triumphantly, he 
added: “But we’re going to transform 
her into what she was.” 

“Doctor Napier?” 

“Yes?” 

“T’ve been thinking that I can’t un- 
dertake this case.” 

He stood still, staring at her, as- 
tounded. 

“You refuse to help me! Why?” 

In her nervousness and confusion, 
she made an idiotic answer: “I don’t 
feel up to it.” 

He repeated the words contemptu- 
ously : 

“You don’t feel up to it?” 

“TI told you I loathed nursing. 

He examined her attentively, frown- 
ing, and pulling at his chin. 

“You say you loathe nursing, but do 
you loathe the results of such nursing 
as yours?’ She remained silent. He 
continued incisively: “Do you think 
that I enjoy certain parts of my work? 
sut the rewards are ours. I don't 
speak of money or honor.” 

“T know that, Doctor Napier.” 

“We have great moments. To see 
what can be done, and to do it. Ah! 
That is worth while. And I thought 
that you——-”” He broke off, trying to 
read her. Shamefacedly, she met his 
eyes, and then, unable to bear their in- 
terrogation, lowered her lids. 

“There are dozens of other nurses.” 

“T’ve told you that this is not a case 
for an ordinary nurse. It will be your 
duty to straighten a warped mind.” 

She stood up, trembling and irreso- 
lute. 

“T can’t,” she murmured weakly. 

“I know you better than you know 
yourself. You are not going to back 
out of this. You are not, I say.” 

His courage began to animate her. 
If her services were really indispensa- 
ble—— And if—a more insidious 


thought—if any effort on her part could 
wipe out that vast, unpaid indebtedness 
to Harry, bught she to hesitate? Might 
not this be regarded as a Heaven-sent 
opportunity? She owed much to Na- 
pier, more, infinitely more, to Harry. 
Each demanded a service at her hands. 

“Very well. I will not back out!’ 
she said impetuously. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

While working in the laboratory, 
Esther had been living with Miranda 
Jagg, but she now made arrangements 
to follow Napier’s suggestion, and take 
up her residence in Harley Street. 

Punctually at ten, the next morning, 
she arrived, and, with a curt nod of 
greeting, took up the work of the pre- 
vious day. Napier, at the other end of 
the laboratory, watched her out of curi- 
ous eyes. Why did she lay such stress 
upon the material side of life? Why did 
she prattle about pretty things? She 
was pretty herself. No, not pretty; a 
detestable adjective that! She had been 
pretty. Now she exhibited charm, .dis- 
tinction, a matured beauty of expres- 
sion, which he had never remarked be- 
fore. He wondered whether many men 
had fallen in love with this attractive 
creature. And, if so, why in the 
Sphinx’s name had she not consented 
to make one of them happy? 

“About this case of ours,” he began 
abruptly. 

She stood to attention, quietly impas- 
sive. 

“You are indispensable in this par- 
ticular case, and I shall see to it that 
you have the food you like, and a pretty 


. room, and a larger fee 


“You are very kind.” 

“It’s not altogether a matter of busi- 
ness,” 

His tone rather than the words chal- 
lenged her attention. Napier said slow- 
ly: “You are capable of great things: 
because of that vou deserve small 
things.- Off duty, I hope you will try 
to look upon me as vour host, and my 
house as your home.”’ 

Not waiting for an answer, he turned 
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his back, and went out of the labora- 
tory. 


Two days later Alice was installed 
upon the spacious first floor, and the 
rest cure began its tedious course. Alice 
lay in bed, absorbing immense quanti- 
ties of milk. Twice a day she under- 
went massage at the hands of a profes- 
sional masseuse. She saw nobody but 
Napier, Esther, the night nurse, and the 
masseuse... She was not allowed to read, 
or write, or to receive letters. 

From the first moment of meeting, 
Esther exercised a curious dominion 
over her, the greater because absolute- 
ly unsuspected by Alice herself. One 
of her first remarks had been: 

“So you are a lady?” 

“Who isn’t nowadays?” 

“Y’m not,” replied Alice abruptly. 
“That’s the trouble. That’s what made 
skin‘and bone of me. I mean to talk to 
you as I talk to my maid, Peach, who 
used to be my dresser in the good, old 
days. We’re both common. I used to 
pretend that I was too sweet for any- 
thing, but I couldn’t keep it up, par- 
ticularly with my husband’s relations. 
If you had met Lady Matilda Rye you 
would guess what I’ve had to put up 
with since I married.” 

“T have met Lady Matilda.” 

“Have you? Then you know tha 
she’s a cat, although she keeps her 
claws out of sight. She hates me, and 
she thinks I don’t know it!” 

“I am glad you are going to be quite 


frank with me,” said Esther quietly. 
“But you know, of course, that I’m 
under iron-clad instructions. We can 


talk together, in moderation at first, 
upon the one condition that vou don’t 
get excited.” 

“T believe we shall get on,” said 
Alice. “Crikey! I’m lucky in getting 
you for a nurse.” 

Next day the paladin rose largely 
above the horizon, appearing at ten in 
the morning, not with the milk, but 
with a charming nosegay of violets. In 
oblations of this sort, he was never 
found wanting. The violets were placed 
near the bed. 

Alice knew that Esther and Harry 
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were not strangers. The ex-secretary 
of legation had mentioned discreetly 
and indifferently that by rather an odd 
coincidence, by Jove! Napier’s pet 
nurse happened to be an old acquaint- 
ance; Alice listened with a yawn. Not 
till she met Esther in the flesh, did she 
evince the slightest interest in her. 

The first difficult week passed more 
quickly and smoothly than either Esther 
or Napier had dared to expect. Alice, 
however, was so feeble in body that any 
sustained resistance to two strong wills 
became almost a physical impossibility. 

“She will make it lively later,” said 
Napier. ‘Her ladyship’s manners are 
not unimpeachable, are they?” 

“She is not as rude, or as ungrateful, 
or as stupid as the poor duchess.” 

“She has taken a fancy to you. Use 
that as a lever! By the way, the hus- 
band rather bores me. Would you mind 
seeing him when he calls? He sug- 
gested it.” 

“Oh!” said Esther, with a tiny gasp. 

‘Have I asked anything extraordi- 
nary ?” 

“Of course not.” 

“T fancied you gasped.” 

“Perhaps I did. You took me by 
surprise. I can see Lord Camber for a 
minute or two if you particularly wish 
it. If you happen to be out when 
Lord Camber calls, and if he should 
ask for me—why, then——” 

“IT see. Women, I suppose, like to 
spin webs.” 

He spoke scornfully, and she felt an 
absurd desire to justify herself, to make 
him, the clever man, the specialist, real- 
ize his ignorance in regard to certain 
phases of the feminine mind. 

“Doctor Napier, can you tell me in 
one word what has brought poor Lady 
Camber so very low?” 

“One werd? Uh! 
take a dozen.” 

“The question can be answered with 
one word of three syllables.” 

“Tmpossible !” 

“Jealousy. As you say, my patient 
has taken a fancy to me. She talks 
with embarrassing candor, and she is 
quite without pretense. She astounded 
me by admitting that she was not a 


No—it would 
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lady, and astounded me still more by 
adding that this was the tap root of the 
trouble. Poor creature! She has been 
morbidly jealous of every lady she has 
met, of every woman better educated, 
and better bred than herself.” 

“Go on!” said Napier. “This is in- 
teresting, and instructive.” 

He spoke seriously, with his keen, 
penetrating eyes upon Esther’s face. 

“She is easier in her mind now, be- 
cause such comparisons are impossible. 
Lord Camber sends nosegays. She 
knows that he is thinking kindly of 
her.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Napier. 
“You were right, and I was wrong. All 
the same, I cannot be pestered when 
I’m at work in the laboratory.” 

“Am I coming back into the labora- 
tory when this is over?” 

“Of course. I miss you very much. 
I won't install anybody in your place.” 

“What a handsome compliment! But 
it reminds me that I ought to return 
this.” 

She was about to take a small key 
from a thin chain, the key of the lab- 
oratory to which no one was allowed 
access, when he held up his hand, smil- 
ing. 

“Keep it, as a pledge that I mean 
what I say. And look in to see how 
things are going, whenever you have a 
mind.” 

“Thanks, I will.” 

She left the library, and returned to 
her own room. But when she dined 
with the nurses in attendance upon 
other cases in the house, her usual vi- 
vacity seemed to have deserted her. She 
found her mind dwelling upon Harry, 
who began to assume the proportions of 
an advancing Juggernaut. She was 
sure that he had plotted and planned 
to secure a meeting with hery Men spun 
webs, finely reticulated webs, in which 
women who wished to be left alone 
were cruelly enmeshed. 

There alone in her room that night 
she asked herself very soberly: Was 
Napier’s interest in her likely to warm 
into a more ardent attachment? When 
his work was done, did he think of her, 
as she had begun to think of him? 
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For, at last, he had taken hold of her 
imagination, although her fancy, in the 
sentimental sense, still remained merely 
lukewarm. 

From thoughts of Napier, Esther 
turned with reluctance to speculate con- 
cerning Harry. Alice had given her to 
understand that my lord had been a 
faithful husband. She boasted of it 
shrilly, comparing him with other men 
of his world whose illustrious names 
fell trippingly from her tongue. But 
devotion and fidelity are not synonyms 
for passionate love. Was Harry capa- 
ble of passionate love? That would 
have saved poor Alice. neath its ar- 
dent beams she would have grown 
plump. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Upon the following morning she saw 
Harry. Esther was sitting beside Alice 
when the discreet Buckle delivered the 
message. Doctor Napier was engaged. 
Could Nurse Yorke see his lordship for 
two minutes? Nurse Yorke replied 
gravely that she also was engaged. Fi- 
nally, Alice—as had been foreseen—in- 
sisted upon Esther’s descending to the 
library, where Harry, more monumental 
than ever, awaited her. He held a 
bunch of lilies in his hand, 

In answer to his first questions, 
Esther yielded to the temptations of 
speaking with greater optimism than 
was warrantable of her patient’s condi- 
tion. Harry listened with dignified 
composure. 


‘She is responding,” he said solemn- 


ly. 
' “Yes; that is quite the right word.” 
“Please give her these lilies, with my 
love.” 
“Certainly. Your nosegays are a 


vital part of the cure.” 

She was leaving the room, when he 
called her by name. 

“Esther ai 

“Wouldn’t it be safer to say ‘nurse’ ?” 

“We are friends, eh?” 

She was furious with herself for 
blushing. His gaze disconcerted her. 
And she saw that her blush pleased 
him. 
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“I don’t think we can be friends, 
Lord Camber.” 

“Why not?” 

“T’ve not time to answer such a ques- 
tion. Good-by!” 

“A demain,” he replied. 

She flitted from the room, angry with 
him, and angry with herself. Alice 
asked innumerable questions. Did his 
lordship look well? What was the col- 
or of his necktie? Did he seem very 
anxious? Was he playing golf to dis- 
tract him? Had he said anything about 
returning to Camber for the hunting? 
Esther answered these questions so sat- 
isfactorily that Alice exclaimed: “You 
must see him every day that he is here.” 

“Doctor Napier may disapprove.” 

“T shall make a special favor of it. 
I feel as if I’d just swallowed half a 
bottle of fizz. Regular tonic, you are!” 


Harry saw Esther upon several suc- 
cessive days, and, insensibly, they be- 
gan to drift into something approximat- 
ing to the old pleasant intercourse. The 
paladin behaved remarkably well, con- 
sidering all things, and kept himself in 
hand. Alice, had she been present at 
these brief interviews, would have been 
satisfied with his exemplary behavior. 
To do and say the right thing had be- 
come such a habit with our Harry, that 
it was difficult for him to break loose 
from it. Nevertheless, Esther had an 
ever-increasing terror that he still loved 
her, and she could not help admiring 
his self-control, and perfect manners. 
Daily, also, she considered the pro- 
priety, the necessity, of acquainting 
both Napier, and Alice with the facts. 
She urged this upon Harry, but his ob- 
stinacy was great. He had shifted his 
first position for another more impreg- 
nable. Candidly he admitted that at the 
first shock of encounter he had exacted 
a pledge of silence from his beneficiary 
upon the ground that he did not wish 
to be exposed as an ass! But his sec- 
ond reason had been the better. Upon 
Alice’s account silence must be main- 
tained inviolate. 

Esther’s relations with Napier were 
monopolizing what attention she could 
spare from her patient. At the end of 
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a month Napier became triumphant. A 
miracle had been worked. 

At the end of five weeks, he yielded 
to his patient’s solicitation to see hus- 
band and maid. The change wrought 
in Alice’s outward appearance was real- 
ly remarkable; her pink-and-white pret- 
tiness had come back; her eyes 
sparkled; the scales recorded even a 
greater increase of weight than that 
achieved by her grace! 

Upon the eve of Harry’s arrival, just 
after a full-dress rehearsal, when Alice, 
arrayed in a wonderful peignoir, had 
chosen her exact position in the sit- 
ting room adjoining her bedroom, 
Napier said to Esther: 

“I can’t disguise from you that the 
heart worries me even more than I care 
to admit. Your hard times are ahead.” 

“T know that.” 

“She thinks herself cured, and I wish 
her to think it, provided she does not 
presume upon it. However, she won't 
be allowed on her feet unless you are 
present. Watch her! That is the last 
word.” 

Upon the morrow everybody in the 
house knew that Lord Camber was 
coming at eleven to see his wife. Some- 
thing of the excitement attending a mar- 
riage was in the air. Many flowers ar- 
rived from the florist, arranged by 
Esther in the sitting room, a charming 
apartment, gay with the freshest chintz. 
A large three-sided cheval glass was 
brought from Grosvenor Square. After 
being arrayed in the peignoir by Esther, 
Alice was allowed to survey her own 
captivating image. She laughed and 
clapped her hands. 

“What will Harry say?” 

That was the rub. What would he 
say, this master of the right word, this 
precisian in propriety? Esther felt al- 
most impelled to waylay him in the pas- 
sage, and to whisper: “Kiss her as you 
kissed her when she promised to be- 
come your wife.” 

Could she have said that; had he 
acted upon such sound advice, how 
much misery might have been avoided ! 

The three-sided mirror reflected 
Esther also. The demure nurse in uni- 
form, wearing white cuffs and cap, 
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served as an excellent foil to her spark- 
ling patient. 

“Do you think he’ll be punctual?” 
asked Alice anxiously. 

“Of course!” 

“There’s no ‘of course’ about it.” She 
laughed excitedly and Esther held up a 
warning finger. “Oh, it’s no use your 
doing that! If he isn’t on time to the 
minute I shall jolly well know that he 
doesn’t really care as I care. There— 
it’s out! I can’t bottle things up with 
you.” 

“He will be here to the minute.” 

Eleven struck. 

“Look out of the window,” said Alice. 
“He will come in an electric brougham.” 

“Many things may delay Lord Cam- 
ber,’ Esther said quietly. ‘You must 
pull yourself together! Let him find 
you at your very best.” 

“Do you think that I’d have been 
late if he was lying here?” 

“Shush-h-h! The motor may have 
broken down.” 

“Not it! And we shall be able to pick 
holes in any excuse he’ll have. You'll 
see!” 

“A block in Oxford Street, a clock 
too slow——”’ 

Alice interrupted shrilly: 

“He is late because he doesn’t care!” 

“You have no right to say that.” 

At half-past eleven poor Alice’s pa- 
tience was dished; she burst into hys- 
terical laughter and tears. 

Five minutes later, erect, smiling, 
with flowers in his hand, and a flower 
in his coat, our paladin marched ma- 
jestically into the room. 


CHAPTER XV. 

“T am late,” he said easily. “I was 
unavoidably detained.” 

He greeted Esther with a courteous 
bow, bending down to kiss his wife, 
who lay passive. Then he stepped back 
a pace to examine her. 

“Marvelous!” he exclaimed. “A 
miracle !’”’ 

“What detained you, Harry?” 

He had not a glimmering of the 
truth, not a grain of understanding 
wherewith to perceive that a great issue 
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was at stake. But Esther felt instinct- 
ively that he was being tried for her 
patient’s life. She could have struck 
him, when he answered in a compla- 
cent drawl: 

“The Duke of Helmsdale called upon 
a very important matter.” 

“What?” The monosyllable was icy, 
but Harry never noticed that. He be- 
gan his rigmarole of an explanation. 
And with every word he uttered he was 
thinking to himself that the duke had 
been extraordinarily civil and obliging. 

“Ts that all?” 

“We had a word or two about the 
stags. Helmsdale is going in for win- 
ter feeding on rather a large scale.” 

Alice glanced at Esther, and each 
realized the hopelessness of reproach, 
or of speech at all. The duke’s 
errand had been of supreme impor- 
tance; nothing, except possibly a raging 
toothache, could have induced our pala- 
din to shorten the august visit. 

“Of course, I couldn’t get rid of him. 
Now, my dearest, tell us about your- 
self. You look charming, fresh as 
paint !” 

“It isn’t paint,” said Alice. 

Esther went into the bedroom, softly 
closing the door. As she passed Harry 
she said: “Don’t let her get up, Lord 
Camber.” 

“Oh, you can trust me to look after 
her.” 

An uninitiated observer, hearing him 
and beholding him, noting the pleasant, 
genial inflection of his voice, and the 
pleasant smile upon his comely face, 
would have said: “What a good fellow! 
What a capital chap!” 

As Esther went out of the room, she 
thought to herself: “And I might have 
married him!” 

When, a quarter of an hour later, she 
came back into the sitting room, her 
compassion for her patient had swelled 
to preposterous proportions. And al- 
ready she seemed to perceive a change. 
Alice’s renovation had been an amazing 
bit of work; but Esther no longer re- 
garded it with satisfaction. 

“Time’s up,” she said, trying to 
speak cheerily. Napier had insisted that 
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this first visit should not exceed fifteen 
minutes’ duration. 

Harry took leave of his wife tenderly, 
but he did not dispute the doctor’s fiat. 
Nor did he plead for just five minutes 
more. 

Esther turned to meet Alice’s enor- 
mous eyes fixed upon her in piteous 
interrogation. She crossed to the sofa, 
knelt down, took her patient’s hands, 
and said softly: 

“Don’t speak! Let me tell you what 
is in my mind. I have seen women 
beaten by their husbands, kicked 
brutally, maltreated in every possible 
way; and these same women have 
never known what it is to lie in a decent 
bed, to eat decent food, or to wear de- 
cent clothes. There are thousands of 
them here in London. You have so 
much, Lady Camber, don’t let the one 
little thing that is missing poison your 
life and his.” 

“You call it a little thing?’ 

“Nearly all men are engrossed in 
what interests them, and nearly all men 
are slaves to convention. You must try 
to realize that Lord Camber, with his 
upbringing, couldn’t be discourteous to 
a duke to save his life.” 

“He never gave me half a chance,” 
Alice continued vehemently. “If he’d 
allowed me to be myself I might have 
gone on with the best of ’em. Society 
wants to be amused. [If it’s amused, it 
doesn’t care a hang whether you are 
born in a cottage or a castle. It hates 
dull women, and quite right, too. I was 
dull to please him. I tried hard to be- 
have myself on his account. I knew I 
was making a mess of it. I’ve been a 
fool. If I'd gone on my own way, if 
I’d danced and mimicked off the stage 
as I used to do on, I should have had a 
success. And what drives me perfectly 
wild is the thought that in the end he’d 
have been jolly well pleased. And then, 
you know, he packed my people off to 
America. I thought it was so noble, 
and generous of him, but, of course, he 
was ashamed of ’em. I missed mother 
and the kids most awfully. He said 
that Lady Matilda would be a mother 
to me. Funny, that, eh? My mother’s 
worth two of her. He hasn’t a notion 


, 
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that I’m a sort of hateful freak to his 
little mumsie, and always will be.” 

“You've shed a good many tears in 
the last four years?” 

“Bucketsful !” 

“Try smiles for a change, and be 
what you used to be, gay and amusing 
—natural, in a word.” 

Alice pondered this for a moment. 
Then she said slowly: “It’s worth try- 
ing; but, you see, I know now that he 
doesn’t really love me; and I suspect 
he never loved me. I—I flattered him 
into marrying me. [I laid it on pretty 
thick, and he wallowed in it. Don’t you 
think for a minute that I’d have mar- 
ried him if I hadn’t believed that he 
cared for me; but he didn’t—he didn’t! 
He never cared for anybody, except 
himself !” 


During the afternoon the faithful 
Peach duly appeared. - 

Alice, unfortunately, being tired out, 
received her old watchdog without ef- 
fusion, and became peevish when the 
affectionate animal began, so to speak, 
to paw her, and lick her face. 

At seven that evening, Esther re- 
ported as usual, but some things were 
left unsaid. Napier’s expression puz- 
zled her. 

“Anything troubling you?’ she 
asked, 

“Lord Camber troubles me.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Lord Camber, I repeat, troubles me. 
He came in, stood where you’re stand- 
ing, and said some pleasant things. He 
has charming manners, but in my opin- 
ion manners don’t make the man, al- 
though they often serve to disguise the 
monkey. Be patient. Don’t you see 
how I funk coming to the point? Sit 
down.” 

He waited till Esther was seated, 
then he said abruptly: 

“Camber didn’t want his wife to get 
well. Apparently, Lady Camber is the 
very picture of health. A layman would 
insure her life at a minimum rate with- 
out asking for an examination. I ex- 
pected from the husband an extrava- 
gant expression of delight and sur- 
prise.” 




















“Surely you got it?” 

“Of course I got it. He couldn’t say 
enough, or, rather, he said too much. 
I found myself floundering in a sea of 
compliments. And then——” 

“Yes?” 

“He stood up to take leave. 
up, please.” Esther obeyed. 
shook hands like this.” 
was fervently grasped, and_ relin- 
quished. “Now walk to the door!” 

To do this, she had to turn her back 
upon him. As she did so, she allowed 
her face to change, to become natural, 
reflecting her dismay that Napier 
should have discovered and put into 
words a conviction already overshadow 
ing her. 

“Stop !” 
She stopped, frightened by a thrill in 


Stand 
“We 
Esther’s hand 


his voice. When she faced him, she 
saw that something unexpected had 
happened. 

“You, too,” he murmured. He 


pointed to the large, early Victorian 
mirror above the mantelpiece. 

“IT saw his face in that,” he ex- 
plained. “Just as I saw yours just now. 
And the expression on both was curi- 
ously alike. You looked miserable— 
and so did he.” 

“I was feeling miserable. 
an object in telling me this.” 

“Yes; Lord Camber is a stranger to 
me, but not to you. Is there anything 
in your previous knowledge of him 
which would explain that terrible ex- 
pression? Mind you, I saw it, saw it 
when he believed that no one could 
see.” 

“IT only knew Lord Camber before 
his marriage,” she replied slowly. “I 
never met his wife till five weeks ago.” 

“When you knew him, did you class 
him among the sheep or the goats?” 

“The sheep.” 

“Can you remember what the world 
said of him behind his back?” 

“Nothing but good. He was a fa- 
mous cricketer, a bold rider, and a good 
shot.” 

“Any thruster in the pursuit of pleas- 
ure may be all that.” 

“And a devoted son.” 


You have 
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“That’s better. 
help me.” 

“IT would 
that ?” 

“Yes.” 

“He may have some other trouble 
which 43 

She spoke tentatively. Napier nodded 
his head, muttering: “Likely enough. 
Anyway, I suspend judgment. [I shall 
keep an open mind, and an open eye.” 

Esther went upstairs to her room. 


Well, I see you can’t 


if I could. You believe 





CHAPTER XVI. 


Upon the following morning our 
paladin arrived, as might be expected, 
punctual to the minute. With him came 
the great Sir Bedford Slufter, gener- 
ously disposed to acclaim a triumph, and 
to spread the news of it far and wide. 

Alice asked demurely: “Do I look 
myself again?” 

Sir Bedford delivered a solemn ver- 


dict. 
“You look eighteen—not a day 
more.” 


“Nice man! Did you see me when 
I was eighteen, and played in ‘The 
Belle and the Tiger’ at the Jollity? 
Rare fun, too!” She sighed. 

Sir Bedford, conscious that our pala- 
din disapproving these reminis- 
cences, said lightly: “You were the 
belle, of course ?” 

Napier made a sign to Esther, who 
followed him and Sir Bedford out of 
the room. Husband and wife were 
left alone together. 

“Do I really look very, very nice?” 
murmured Alice. 

“You look remarkably well,” replied 
Harry stiffly 

Alice made a desperate effort to 
please her lord, to be light and gay, as 
Esther had counseled, to woo his fa- 
vor with smiles. Insensible to her 
wiles, he was thinking: “Oh, my God! 
After four years with me, she doesn’t 
know the common decencies of life! 
And I'm tied to this bundle of nerves 
and slang forever and ever!” 

Did she read him? Perhaps. Her 

- clouded; the light went out of her 
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eyes. Her voice became petulant and 
hard, 

“You knew what I was when you 
married me. You didn’t think you 
could make a prim, smirking, society 
doll out of me, did you?” 

“My dear girl, you mustn’t excite 
yourself.” 

“T don’t. You excite me. I’m nota 
bad sort; but I can’t understudy your 
mother.” 

“Come, come, this is so bad for you.” 

“T know it. My heart is beating like 
blazes. I’m fire, and you’re ice.” 

She burst into tears. 

The paladin tried to stanch them 
with words which Doctor Watts might 
have approved. Failing utterly, he 
summoned Esther and Napier, who 
were speaking together in the passage. 
Harry, as spectator, assumed an expres- 
sion eminently appropriate. But a 
slight look of relief illumined his face 
when Napier said peremptorily: “I pre- 
scribe absolute quiet. I shall turn you 
out.” He addressed Harry, who bowed. 
“And your patient must see nobody but 
you.” He turned to Esther, who nod- 
ded. Then he added: “We are making 
haste too quickly.” 

Harry bent down to kiss his wife. 

“Wait one minute,” she murmured, 

“Let it be no more than that!” com- 
manded Napier. 

ite went out of the room. Esther 
could see that he was frowning, and 
fidgeting with his fingers. Wishing to 
leave husband and wife together for the 
brief time accorded to them, she re- 
treated to the bedroom, where she 
found Peach, open-cyed and open- 
mouthed. 

“What's up?” 

“Lady Camber has had a slight hys- 
terical attack. Please go to your room. 
My patient must be kept perfectly quiet 
for the rest of the day.” 

“Doctor’s orders, eh?” 

The tone was designedly insolent, 
but Esther answered gently: “Yes.” 

“What my lady wants is some one 
who really loves ’er, and understands 
’er.” 

With this Parthian shot, the faithful 
one whisked out of the room. Esther 
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returned to her patient. Evidently, 
Harry had made his peace, for Alice 
was smiling, although her cheeks were 
still wet. Harry marched out, re- 
inflated. 

“Please run after him, nurse, and ask 
when he’s coming again.” 

Esther overtook Harry as he reached 
the staircase. 

“Lord Camber ?” 

She spoke breathlessly. 

“Yes ?” 

“Are you coming to-morrow ?” 

Peach, on her way to her room, heard 
the question. Very suspicious of young 
and good-looking women, ever ready to 
infer the worst upon the smallest prov- 
ocation, she stood still, wondering why 
his lordship was addressed in so fa- 
miliar a tone. 

“Of course.” 

Harry stood just below her, having 
descended two of the stairs, and hear- 
ing her voice, he turned, looking up at 
her, with the expression which poor 
Alice had never seen, and which Esther 
recognized immediately. 

Esther continued nervously: “I must 
see you alone. When and where can 
we meet quietly, for a few minutes ?” 

“Name your own time and place, my 
dear Esther. I shall be there.” 

“Please, please, don’t call me Esther! 
It’s so dangerous.” 
hate to even think of you as Nurse 
Yorke.” 

“Can you meet me to-night at seven, 
by the Bentinck Statue, in Cavendish 
Square ?” 

“With pleasure.” 

“Thanks.” 

He continued his stately progress 
down the stairs, smiling magnanimous- 
ly. Esther hastened back to her pa- 
tient; Peach, with a snarl of rage and 
indignation, repeated to herself: “Ben- 
tinck Statoo! Cavendish Square! Seven 
to-night! The minx!” 


Nurse Richards relieved Esther at 
six o'clock that evening, and Esther, 
after changing her dress, hurried off 
to keep her appointment with the pal- 
adin. 

By this time she was frightened. To 
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add to her terrors the night was dark, 
and rain had begun to fall; a permeat- 
ing chill mist penetrated to the marrow. 

Harry stood beneath the statue, al- 
most as impressive a figure as Lord 
George Bentinck. Across the way, un- 
der a lamp, might be seen a woman in 
black, probably—as Esther thought— 
some poor waif of the streets, patiently 
awaiting the grim command to move 
on. It was Peach, unmindful of the 
cold, and muttering to herself: “The 
minx! How I’d like to scratch her eyes 
out!” 

Harry grasped Esther’s hand, and 
pressed it. She withdrew it hastily. 
Then he said, in the old, familiar tone 
with which he had imposed upon her 
vanilla ice when she preferred straw- 
berry: 

“It’s a beastly night. We can’t talk 
comfortably in this soaking rain. I 
have a cab here. In you get!” 

“But where are we going? I can say 
what I have to say in five minutes.” 

“We can catch our death of cold in 
five minutes. Get in!” 

Inside the evil-smelling cab, Esther 
was saying: “Please release me from 
that promise which you extorted in 
Doctor Napier’s library. It has placed 
me in an abominably false position 
with my patient and my employer. Let 
me tell part of the truth to your wife, 
and all of it to Doctor Napier.” 

“Why do you ask this?” Harry in- 
quired. 

‘Because I am distracted. You are 
forcing me to play a part I detest. And 
I’m doing it badly. At any moment I 
may break down. I’ve an appalling at- 
tack of stage fright.” 

“You ask this on your own account 
solely ?” 

“Ye—es.’ 

“T can’t see your face, but that ‘yes’ 
sounded unconvincing.” 

“Harry, please put me out of my 
misery.” 

Here, she struck the right note; but 
it ought to have preceded the hesitating 
wo. 

“You don’t care a hang for me? I 
believe you are heartless, Esther.” 

“Perhaps.” 


’ 


“I’m sorry, but I can’t release you 
from your promise yet. I must think 
of my wife first. Nobody knows better 
than you how hysterical she is. Look 
at yesterday, and to-day! We must 
wait a bit longer. In a week or a fort- 
night she may be stronger.” 

“But Doctor Napier?” In her eager- 
ness she panted, arousing his sus- 
picions. “Let me tell him!” 

“Why ?” 

“Tt’s his due. I owe him so much.” 

“And how much do you owe me? I 
hate to remind you of it. But don’t 
you owe me more than you owe this 
doctor ?” 

Knowing that she had made an irre- 
trievably false step, she remained silent. 
In the darkness she felt his hand close 
firmly upon hers, and she knew that his 
mouth was close to her ear, when he 
whispered softly: 

“Esther, I have a question to ask 
you, which you must answer. Why did 
you run away from Mont Plaisir? Tell 
me the truth!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Esther did not answer at once. In 
the darkness they sat side by side think- 
ing of the past, and all it had held. 
The woman had felt this man’s strong 
arms about her; her heart had thrilled 
to his passionate embrace; her lips had 
clung to his. She could never forget 
that, nor could he, but she knew now 
that she had never loved him. 

“Why did you run away from Mont 
Plaisir ?” 

“You withheld your—confidence.” 

“T had to have time. I meant to 
marry you.” 

“Ah! You meant to matry me?” 

“Didn’t you know that?” 

“You never mentioned—marriage.” 

“Good heavens! You believed me 
capable of baseness, that I would take 
advantage. And I meant to marry you 
without asking any questions. And 
while I was doing this you were think- 
ing that I held you lightly. You didn’t 
trust me. And you wrecked my life, 
and your own.” 

How could she reply brutally: “Not 
mine !” 
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He continued vehemently: “I hurried 
back to find you gone. What a mo- 
ment that was! And then——” 

“Yes?” 

“T tried to cast you out of my heart. 
My mother said that you had run away 
because you were not worthy, but now, 
since we have met again, there is some- 
thing in your face which tells me she 
was mistaken, although then, worthy or 
unworthy, I wanted you. Well, I be- 
lieved her. I said to myself that the 
worst must have happened.” 

“T was not unworthy,” said Esther 
slowly. “The worst had not happened. 
It’s strange, but it’s so.” 

“It’s come out on your dear face. 
never cared for anybody, except 

I care for you still, Ud marry 

u to-morrow if I were free.” 

“Harry, for pity’s sake!” 

But he was beyond stopping. The 
father in him, so long suppressed, as- 
serted his dominion. For the first time 
in his life he let himself go. 

He had loved and lost, through no 
fault of his. He held himself impecca- 
Jie, 

She sat silent and still between the 
deep sea of truth into which she dared 
not plunge, and the devil which tempts 
all kind women to be compassionate to 
the men who love them, and whom they 
-annot love. 

\nd being the woman she was, Es- 

*r bowed her head and wept bitterly. 

It is hardly necessary to record that 
our paladin misinterpreted those tears, 
which fell indeed like soft rain upon his 
burning soul. The teardrops washed 
away misgivings. She had loved him! 
And she bolted because she believed 
that he, her lover, was about to present 
a monstrous bill. At last, he reflected, 
she saw him as he was. And she wept 
because she had not trusted him. 

“Poor little woman,” he whispered. 

He could have chosen no better 
words to dry her tears; and when he 
tried to slip an enterprising arm around 
her waist, she recovered her composure, 
and her sense of humor. 

“T must go back to your wife,” she 
said, at last. 

The paladin withdrew his hand. 


vou 


“Ah! My wife!’ he exclaimed. 

“You persist’—her voice grew 
steadier—‘“in your refusal to let me tell 
Doctor Napier the truth?” 

Napier aroused no vague alarms in 
him now, but he answered peremptorily : 
“Certainly, I refuse. And I understand 
all you would have me infer, when you 
say that you must go back to my wife. 
And I must go back to my wife. I 
know that.” 

“Then, will you leave me?” 

“If you wish it.” 

“TI must have time to recover.” 

He stopped the cab, and got out 
without further words, directing the 
cabman to drive back to Cavendish 
Square. 

Esther dined alone at a cheap res- 
taurant, returning to Harley Street 
about ten. Going to her room she met 
Peach, who eyed her with an insolent 
stare, and passed with a sniff and a 
toss of the head. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

A week later upstairs, upon the first 
floor, Lady Camber was being weighed 
by Esther. 

The scales 
pounds. 

“Don’t look SO distressed,” said 
Esther. “From your expression you 
might have lost a near relation.” 

“T could spare some of them, on my 
husband’s side. Two precious pounds 
gone!’ 

Still grumbling to herself, Alice lay 
down upon the sofa. Esther fetched 
the clinical thermometer. 

“Bother! What’s the 
now ?” 

“Please !” 

Sullenly Alice obeyed, but, holding 
the thermometer in her mouth, she 
winked and grimaced at Peach while 
Esther, with her back turned, was pour- 
ing out a glass of milk, taken now in 
daily diminishing doses. At this mo- 
ment the telephone tinkled. Esther 
picked up the instrument. 

“Certainly, I’ll come at once.” 

Napier wished to see her, she ex- 
plained, as she handed the milk to her. 


recorded a loss of two 


use of that 
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patient, taking the thermometer and 
looking at it.” 

“Well, is it all right?” 

“Yes; same as yesterday.” 

With a smile Esther vanished. As 
soon as the door had closed, Alice 
handed the glass of milk to Peach. 
“Pour it away,” she commanded. 

“My lady!” 

“Do as I tell you. Take that milk 
away, go into the bedroom, and stay 
there. I don’t need you.” 

“Yes, you do,’ said Peach acidly. 
“You need me more than you ever 
needed me in your life.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Peach, aware that she had said too 
much, muttered: “Nothing,” and then 
vanished. Alice stared at her ungainly 
retreating figure. ‘She did mean some- 
thing,” she thought. 

Downstairs in the library Napier was 
talking to Esther. 

“Temperature up?’ 

“Ninety-nine and a half.” 

“That settles it. I shall pack the old 
woman out of the house to-day, and get 
rid of the husband to-morrow. Those 
two have caused this relapse. We've 
been going much too fast. Is your pa- 
tient very irritable?” 

“Very.” 

“You look weatherworn, nurse. And 
we thought we were sailing along so 
smoothly. Well, you have handled her 
wonderfully. Which reminds me that 
you had better speak to her about the 
maid’s going. Is she likely to make a 
rumpus ?” 

“T don’t think so. Am I to break it 
to my patient that Lord Camber is to 
be exiled?” 

“No. One thing at a time. 
tend to that.” 

Esther nodded, and returned to her 
patient, whom she found alone. 

“Where is your maid, Lady Cam- 
ber ?”’ 

Alice answered fretfullv: “I got rid 
of her. She bores me.” 

The opportunity was too good to be 
missed. Esther sat down by the sofa, 
and said quietly: “I have noticed Peach 
gets a little on your nerves. Don’t you 
think it would be wise to send her back 


’ 


I'll at- 


to Grosvenor Square till you are a iit- 
tle stronger ?” 

“T’m strong enough.” 

“Convalescence is a trying time. And 
you ought to give yourself every possi- 
ble chance. If Peach irritates you, and 
I see that she does BS 

“She does. Stupid old fool!” 

“In that case——” 

“I’m jolly glad you’ve mentioned it. 
Call her, please, and I'll tell her to be 
off.” 

“Not before me.” 

“Why not?” 

“She is absurdly jealous of me. I 
wouldn’t hurt her feelings for the world. 
And promise me that you will do it 
quietly and kindly. You can tell he: 
the truth. That we have been going a 
little too fast. But be nice to her. It 
costs so little, and’it means so much.” 
You’re a good sort, nurse. I’ve 
been beastly to you lately.” 

“I knew you were on edge.” 

“Do you know why I was beastly?” 

“No.” 

“T caught Camber looking at you in 
a way I didn’t like. And that’s not all. 
When we were alone he’s talked about 
you when I wanted him to talk about 
me. Of course, I’m a jealous fool. 
Why shouldn’t Camber like you, if I 
like you? But you’ve something which 
I haven’t, a sort of distinction which 
appeals to him. You don’t look as if 
you’d been born on the Surrey side of 
the river. There! It’s out, and I’m 
glad of it.” 

Esther said slowly: “Lord Camber 
has been very”—she hesitated for a 
word, and a slightly derisive smile 
formed itself about Alice’s mouth 
“very attentive during the last week, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Oh—very!” She mimicked Esther 
with extraordinary fidelity. ‘Lord 
Camber has been very, very attentive 
during the last week!” 

“You are clever! I can hear myself 
speaking.” 

“All the same, he was pretending. 
I’m positive he doesn’t care a hang for 
me. But I hug one bit of comfort to 
myself.” 

“Yes? 


( 
1 
I 


“ 
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“He doesn’t kiss anybody else. Now 
call Peach!” 

“You will be nice to her?” 

“Yes.” 

So the faithful one was summoned, 
and Esther, to make things easy, ex- 
plained that she had promised to find 
ome memoranda mislaid in the labora- 
tory. Upon the threshold of the door 
she turned to deliver last instructions. 

“Don’t let my patient move, Mrs. 
Peach!” 

“Peach,” said Alice, after a pause, 
“I’m going to send you back to Gros- 
venor Square.” 

“You are, are you? 


” 


Well, I ain’t 
a-going. 

“You're a faithful old thing, and you 
mean well, but you get on my nerves. 
\s Nurse Yorke says, I must give my- 
self every chance.” 

‘‘Nurse Yorke says that, does she?” 

“T am not going to argue with you. 
Nurse Yorke thinks you came too 
soon. 

“Really! Nurse thinks I came too 
soon! SoI did. I don’t deny it. Put 
me face to face with ’er, and I'll admit 
it.” 

Peach leaned forward, shaking her 
hands, aquiver with passion, speaking 
in an intense, truth-compelling voice 
which carried conviction to the poor 
creature at her mercy. She had wit 
enough to exaggerate nothing. She de- 
scribed the scene on the staircase, the 
meeting beneath the Bentinck Statue, 
the waiting cab, the disappearance of 
the guilty pair, and, finally, Esther’s 
late return to Harley Street. Alice 
never moved. She lay there stunned 
and dizzy, hearing and feeling noth- 
ing but the throbbing of her own heart. 
It throbbed irregularly; now with ham- 
mer-like strength and regularity, now 
slowly, feebly, and fitfully. Peach be- 
came alarmed. 

“My lady, you ain’t goin’ to take this 
too ’ard, are you? Men will be men, 
and when it’s thrown at ’em in 
chunks !” 

“T can’t believe it!’ gasped Alice, but 
she believed every word of it. 

“My lord wrote ’er a long letter this 
morning.” 


“How do you know that?” 

“T saw it on the hall table. Brazen, 
I call it! Many’s the letter from my 
lord to you that I’ve—that I’ve seen. I 
know his twiggly g’s and h’s as well 
as I know the shape of your nose.” 

“How she has humbugged me with 
her soft voice!” 

“My lady, please lie down!” 

“Not yet. Peach, I must see Lord 
Camber. I must have it out. I can’t 
stand suspense, never could.” 

She stood up, and waving Peach 
aside, began to walk up and down the 
room. Suddenly she stopped at the 
telephone. 

“T'll phone him to come here at 
once.” 

“Do you think that, bein’ a perfect 
gentleman, my lord’ll give ’er away? 
Never!” 

Alice picked up the instrument, 
which communicated with the hall, hesi- 
tated, glanced at Peach, and then said 
slowly : “He might not come for me.” 

“He would for ’er.” 

“For her?” She nodded. “That’s 
anidea. Take the phone. Tell the man 
to get me connected with our number, 
seven-four-six Gerard.” 

Peach obeyed, and with a frightened 
look upon her face. There was some- 
thing about her mistress which she had 
never seen before; an inflexibility of 
purpose, the will dominating the body. 
Alice took the instrument from Peach’s 
hand, and waited. When she spoke, she 
had assumed Esther’s voice. 

“Of all the artful dodgers!” mut- 
tered Peach. 

“Is Lord Camber at home? He is. 
Please tell his lordship that Nurse 
Yorke, Nurse—Yorke—yes, wishes to 
speak to him. I’ll hold the connection.” 

Peach saw a terrible smile upon 
Alice’s lips, no longer pink, but tinged 
with blue in striking contrast to her 
flushed cheeks. Then she heard Esther’s 
soft voice reproduced with a perfection 
that confounded her. 

“Yes, yes, it is I—Esther. Can you 
come here at once? Oh! You can at 
great inconvenience to please me. Eh? 
Did I get your letter this morning? 
Yes. My answer? Not through a 
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telephone! You say you know that the 
answer will be ‘yes.. How do you 
know that? Do you mean that you 
never would have written such a letter 
unless you had known what the answer 
would be. What? I’m your darling, 
am I? Eh? No—I won’t. Don’t be 
absurd! Come at once. Good-by.” 

With a steady hand she replaced the 
instrument, and turned to Peach, cow- 
ering in her chair. 

“You heard?” 

“ees,” 

Alice laughed. 

“T think we can guess what was in 
that letter.” 

“My lady, lie down!” 

“Yes; I'll lie down. She may be 
back any minute. I’m feeling astonish- 
ingly fit. He asked me to send a kiss 
through the phone.” She laughed 
again. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
We present in full the letter which 
faithful 


had caught the eye of the 
Peach: 

My Dearest EstTHer: | 
tried to find an opportunity to see you alone, 
but the difficulties have been too much for 


For a week I have 


me. And in another week, or at most a 
fortnight, my wife will return to my house, 
to resume relations which have become im- 
possible for me. This doctor has hinted that 
her illness was largely due to shortcomings 
on my part. To-day she has recovered her 
health, but I cannot help remarking that I 
seem to distress her, although you must 
know that I have done everything in my 
power to cooperate cordially in her cure. I 
seem to irritate the poor creature, and 
Heaven knows she irritates me, sometimes 
beyond endurance. For the future our lives 
must lie apart. 

And now, my own girl, have you the pluck 
to seize happiness when it is offered to you 
by the man who has always loved you de- 
votedly?- Will you trust yourself to me? I 
am incapable of taking advantage of such 
trust. We will go back to Mont Plaisir, if 
you like, and wait patiently till my wife 
divorces me. That she will do so as speed- 
ily as possible I have no doubt. Then, and 
not till then, our real life together will be- 
gin. I shall say no more. Let what I have 
done in the past plead for me now. Had 
woman ever a more faithful lover than I 
have been? We love each other, all the 
sweetness of the world lies in those four 
words. 

Your devoted, faithful 
Harry. 


Upon reading this effusion, Esther’s 
first impulse was to scribble “No” upon 
a telegram form, and dispatch it to our 
paladin. She felt she could not meet 
him till this was done. But she finally 
decided to write, and went about her 
work, turning over certain sentences in 
her mind. 

Such was the temper of her mind and 
spirit, when Buckle ushered Lord Cam- 
ber into his wife’s sitting room. The 
paladin appeared in golfing kit. He 
passed Esther with a discreet bow and 
smile, and saluted Alice. 

“Dropped in for a minute just to see 
how you were this morning. What a 
color you have, my dear. I must really 
have a chat with Nurse Yorke pres- 
ently, and find out what she do€s to 
you.” 

Alice said sharply: “Do you want to 
say something to Nurse Yorke that you 
can’t say here before me?” 

Harry laughed genially. His voice 
had never been so easy and pleasant 
as he replied: “You dear soul! You 
know Napier’s iron-clad rules. No dis- 
cussion of the patient’s condition before 
her! Quite sound! But I want details. 
Everything Nurse Yorke tells me inter- 
ests me enormously.” 

“I dare say. Harry, what’s the real 
reason that brings you here?” 

“T wanted to hear the last word.” 

“T’ve lost two pounds in two days. 
I’m not quite so well. I thought per- 
haps some one had sent for you.” 

Esther marked her emphasis on the 
verb. 

“What ideas you have, Alice!” 

“That’s not an answer. Did any one 
in this house send for you?” 

He hesitated for a second before he 
answered emphatically: “Nobody.” 

“You—liar !” 

“Alice !’” 

As she spoke she sat up, pointing at 
him a denunciatory finger. Instantly 
she became transfixed into a beautiful 
fury. Fire seemed to flash from her 
eyes. Esther, appalled at the change, 
hurried forward. 

“Lady Camber!” 

“Hold you tongue!” 
strained, but 


In a more re- 
intenser tone, she ad- 
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dressed her husband: “I know why you 
came here. To carry on a shameful in- 
trigue with this woman, I know every- 
thing.” 

She stood up with a certain dignity. 
In a trembling voice, Esther said: 
“Lady Camber, for your own sake, I be- 
seech you to lie down.” 

“Send for Doctor Napier! I want 
to see his face when I tell him that 
his precious humbug of a nurse—the 
best in the world—is no better than a 
drab out of the streets.” 

“How dare you!” thundered Harry. 

Esther interposed, very pale, but 
calm, and even at that moment think- 
ing of her patient, and of her instruc- 
tions. 

“Lord Camber, remember that she is 
still weak. Lady Camber, there is some 
horrible mistake.” 

“Mistake! We'll see. Harry, you 
pride yourself upon being an honest 
gentleman! Do you love this woman?” 

He flung a hunted glance at Esther. 
She responded with an imperative mes- 
sage not to be misinterpreted. If he 
were truly a gentleman, let him lie now 
—magnificently. But the message was 
intercepted by an intelligence more 
acute than our paladin’s. 

“Do you think he can throw dust in 
my eyes? Harry, swear to me, if you 
can,” she seized his arm, “swear to me 
that this woman is nothing to you.” 

He opened his lips, and closed them. 

“You can’t.” She laughed drearily, 
relaxing her grasp of his arm, as if re- 
linquishing all that made life worth liv- 
ing. Then, passion again shook her, as 
she turned to Esther. “And you, will 
you swear that this man is nothing to 
vou?” 

“Yes,” said Esther steadily. 
—nothing.” 

Afterward it came to her that she 
could have said no word more likely to 
inflame her patient. To Alice the de- 
nial was so false, so shameless, so im- 
pudent, that it broke down all barriers 
and conventions. She became the pri- 
mal woman, aflame to wipe out insult 
with injury. 

“You—you 

She raised her hands to strike, hesi- 

7 


“He is 


tated, gave a piteous gasp, and then, 
tearing convulsively at the chiffon about 
her neck, staggered, and fell insensible 
at her husband’s feet. 

“She has fainted,” said Harry hoarse- 
ly. 

Esther .was on her knees beside the 
stricken woman, as Peach rushed in 
from the bedroom. 

“You've killed her between you!” she 
exclaimed fiercely. 

“Hold your tongue!” said Harry. 

Esther gave a meaning look at Harry, 
who understood, and left the room. The 
two women lifted Alice on to the sofa. 
She lay there insensible, breathing heav- 
ily, and with grinding effort. 

“What did you tell her?” said Esther. 
She divined that Peach had caused this 
terrible trouble during those few min- 
utes spent in the laboratory searching 
for the mislaid memoranda. 

Peach answered grimly: “What did 
I tell ’er? Never mind what I told 
‘er. She knows you ain’t fit to touch 
‘er !” 

“If Lady Camber dies,” said Esther 
dully, ‘“‘you have killed her.” 

“Really. I wonder what Doctor Na- 
pier will say to that.” 

Napier entered, followed by Harry. 
Confronted with an emergency, the doc- 
tor had become cool and impassive. 

“Run to the laboratory,” he 
“Fetch some ether.” 

Esther sped from the room. 
stood up, looking at Harry. 

“How did this happen, Lord Cam- 
ber ?” 

“T can tell you everything,” said 
Peach, ina whimper. She had begun to 
blame herself, but not as she blamed 
these others. 

“Leave the 
Harry. 

“Yes,” said Napier. 

Peach hesitated, but went. After all, 
she reflected, her tale would keep. This 
doctor would be glad enough to listen 
to her presently. 

“Can’t you do anything ?” said Harry. 

“Not yet. How did this come to 
pass ?” 

“T dropped in to see how my wife 
was,” our paladin began. “It annoyed 


said. 


Napier 


room!” commanded 











her to discover that I was going to 
play golf. She got rather excited. 
And—and hysterical. Then she stood 
up.” 

“She stood up? Nurse Yorke permit- 
ted that ?” 

“We tried to prevent her. She be- 
gan a rigmarole about my not loving 
her, and then, suddenly, she collapsed. 

“T see.” 

“She behaved 
added Harry. 
came to him. 
made trouble.” 

“T knew it,’”’ murmured Napier. 

“She said something just now about 
telling everything. She wasn’t 
present.” His voice sank to a whisper. 
“And I ought to warn you that she’s 
unscrupulous and a liar.” 

“T’m obliged to you,” said Napier 
dryly as Esther entered. He addressed 
her in a curt, professional tone: “We 
must get Lady Camber to bed at once. 
Lord Camber, will you wait here ?” 

Alice was carried into the bedroom, 
and, an instant later, Peach came out, 





like a madwoman,” 
Then an inspiration 
“That woman Peach has 


you 


red in the face, and trembling with 
rage. She passed Harry with a furiou 
glare. 


“Where are you going?” 

“To fetch Nurse Richards.” 

“One moment, please.” 

He came toward her, with a sudden 
resolution flushing his face. 

“T don’t know your game, my woman, 
but you mean mischief.” 

“Per’aps.” 

“Just so. 
much ?” 

“Nothink to speak of. Why?” 

“You're not a fool, and you ought to 
know by this time that your mistress 
will drop you like a broken crutch when 
you cease to be of service to her.” 

“Really? And when she drops me 
I’m to come to you, my lord, eh?” 

“Yes, you'll come to me; and I'll set- 
tle on you enough to keep you out of 
the workhouse, because you had your 
ear to the keyhole just now.” 

“VYus, I did. I’m not ashamed of it, 
neither.” 
“T think we understand each other?” 
“Puffectly. But I dare say, if need- 


Perhaps! Have you saved 
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ful, your lordship will set it down in 
black and white?” 





“If you hold your tongue—yes. A 
pound a week! Now go and fetch 


Nurse Richards.” 

As Peach disappeared, Harry wiped 
his forehead. He told himself that he 
was in a tight place from which will 
and resource must extricate him. He 
listened. No sound came from the bed- 
room. He wondered vaguely why the 
other nurse had been summoned. He 
sat down to make some plan of cam- 
paign. If he could only see Esther! 
Together they could surely find a way 
out of this confounded Alice’s 
extraordinary outbreak was due, of 
course, to jealousy. By some mischance 
she had found out that he had talked 
to Esther through the telephone. She 
could know nothing of what had passed 
within the last week. 

He was hugging this comfort to his 
soul, and deriving a certain amount of 
warmth from it, when Esther entered. 

“Nurse Richards has taken my 
place,’ she explained. 

“Why ?” 

“T had to tell Doctor Napier that it 
might imperil my patient’s chance if she 
found me in attendance when she recov- 
ered consciousness.” 

“Has she recovered consciousness ?” 

“N She is slightly easier 


wood. 


Jot yet. te 

“What on earth brought this about? 
Esther, we must put our heads together. 
How strangely you look!” 

“T feel strange. Doctor Napier holds 
me responsible for this.” 

“How did Alice find out that you had 
telephoned to me ?” 

“Telephoned to you?” 

She repeated the words, staring at 
him, asking herself if she had tele- 
phoned to him, if, already, her memory 
was beginning to play her false. 

“TI was not long in getting here, was 
I?” 

“T never telephoned to you. 

“What ?” 

“T never telephoned to you.” 

“But it was your voice. You asked 
me to come here at once.” 

“Somebody else, not I.” 
She put her hand to her head, as if 








Lone | 











by that simple gesture she might evoke 
greater order out of chaos. 

“Pull yourself together, Esther! 
You’re dazed, and no wonder! But we 
haven’t a moment. We had a long talk 
through the telephone. I'd know your 
voice among ten thousand.” 

“TI was not there.” 

“Then who was? Good heavens! 
Not, not—Alice? Yes—it must have 
been Alice!” 

“She can mimic me exactly. What 
lid you say to her?” 

“T spoke of that letter I wrote last 
night. Fortunately, I didn’t say what 
was in it.” 

“Oh, that letter! That you should 
have dared to write it!” 

“Dared ?” 

“Tell me exactly what you said 
through the telephone.” 

“I’m afraid I gave myself away. We 
must face that.” 

“Poor woman! Poor, unhappy crea- 
ture |” 

“Esther, I’m horrified at what has 
happened. But Alice brought this on 
herself. How dared she pretend to be 
you!” 

“Poor thing!” murmured Esther, ob- 
sessed by the vision of this weak, lov- 
ing woman listening to her own death 
sentence. 

“First, and last, we must lie to save 
her. She knows nothing—remember 
that! I shall tell Napier about the 
telephone, before Alice tells him. 1] 
shall make him believe that the whole 
thing was a joke.” 


“A joke!” 

“J guessed that Alice was imperso- 
nating you. Do you see? And then, to 
carry on the joke, I—er—played up. 
Why not?” 


“That you should ask such a ques- 
tion !” 

“Well, and what do you propose?” 

“To tell Doctor Napier everything, 
when he comes out of that room. Here, 
and now, before I go mad.” 

“Has it struck you,” he asked, “that 
Napier may not believe your story?” 

“He must, if you corroborate it.” 

“And if I—don’t? You are driving 
me into a corner, Esther. Are you 
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quite fair to me? You accuse me of 
asking you to lie. I am incapable of 
that. If dirty work has to be done, I 
shall do it. All I ask is silence, which 
always baffles a clever man.” 

“Who will take my silence against 
Lady Camber’s speech?” 

“T shall answer my wife. This mat- 
ter concerns us far more than you. 
Would you try to clear yourself at my 
expense ?” 

She stared at him helplessly. Did 
speech to Napier mean that? Yes, Na- 
pier would believe her. The two is- 
sues shone out of the mirk. Very 
heavily, she replied: 

“T shall not clear myself at your ex- 
pense.” 

“T knew you wouldn’t,” he exclaimed 
ardently. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Harry walked to the window. He 
had been trained in a school which 
leaves well alone, and in obtaining from 
Esther a renewal of her pledge, he was 
aware that enough for the moment had 
been accomplished. 

He was fortifying himself with this 
reflection when Napier entered the 
room. Esther had sat down, closing 
her eyes, which were throbbing with 
neuralgic pain, and, for the moment, 
letting herself drift upon a tide which 
was sweeping her into an unknown but 
troublous sea. She heard Napier’s step, 
and rose to receive him. 

“Ts she better ?” 

“There is not likely to be a change. 
Lord Camber, Nurse Yorke, will you 
come down to the library ?” 

He went to his desk on reaching the 
library. When he spoke his voice was 
incisively, coldly judicial. Esther felt 
that he had suspended judgment. He 
addressed her first. 

“You told me that Nurse Richards 
had better take your place, because your 
patient was incensed with you. Can you 
account for her being incensed with 
you?” 

“T can,” said Harry. “I’m going to 
speak with entire frankness, Doctor Na- 
pier. An unfortunate joke has brought 
about the catastrophe.” 
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“A—joke ?” 

“My wife is a capital mimic. In fact 
—er—she achieved celebrity as a mimic. 
I presume that during her rest cure 
she amused herself by learning to mimic 
her nurse. To-day, as you know, it had 
been settled that I was not to call. As 
a matter of fact, I had promised to play 
golf. A man must take some exercise. 
Lady Camber may have resented my 
not coming as usual. At least, I infer 
as mueh. And then, she was unhappily 
inspired to play a practical joke on me. 
She telephoned to me in Nurse Yorke’s 
name.” 

“You permitted this?’ Napier asked 
Esther. 

“TI was absent, looking for your mem- 
oranda.” 

“True! Go on, Lord Camber.” 

“For a moment she completely took 
me in. I believed that Nurse Yorke was 
asking me to come here at once. And 
I took for granted that there was a rea- 
son. I said that I would come. At the 
moment when I promised to come as 
soon as possible I recognized my wife’s 
voice. Naturally I, on my side, at- 
tempted, in retaliation, you know, to 
have a little bit of harmless fun at her 
expense.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I said one or two things, the 
merest nonsense, On purpose to provoke 
her, intending to come on at once and 
have a little laugh.” 

“What things did you say?” 

“T was foolish, I admit it; but the 
provocation was great. I said one or 
two things which may have led her to 
believe that a mild flirtation was going 
on between Nurse Yorke and myself.” 

“Good God!” 

At once our paladin stiffened; the 
geniality went out of his voice. 

“T venture to remind you, Doctor Na- 
pier, that I was speaking privately with 
my wife.” 

“Through a public telephone.” 

“As you say, and therefore a man of 
your intelligence might well infer that 
nothing unseemly was said. Had I sus- 
pected that my wife would not have 
guessed that I had found her out, and 
was merely teasing her, you may be 


sure that I should not have ventured on 
the joke at all.” 

Napier glanced at Esther. His frown 
deepened as he perceived in her a curi- 
ous and quite unaccountable acquies- 
cence in this amazing story. He said 
sharply: “Lord Camber seems to over- 
look the fact that this little joke of his 
has seriously compromised you.” 

Harry answered hastily: “I did over- 
look that. I’m heartily ashamed of my- 
self. Can a man say more?” 

“Please finish the story.” 

“She kept it up to the last. I swear 
that if you had been at my end of the 
telephone you would have thought that 
she was much amused.” 

This, as we know, was true, and a 
happy touch on the part of our paladin. 

“And then a 

“T came on to enjoy a good laugh. 
Picture my dismay, when my wife, after 
virtually admitting that she had joined 
in the joke by asking me, in Nurse 
Yorke’s presence, whether any one had 
sent for me, suddenly sprang to her 
feet, and insulted first myself and then 
Nurse Yorke, who was in absolute ig- 
norance of what had passed.” 

“But you explained ?” 

“T hadn’t time. She behaved like a 
madwoman. She dared to ask Nurse 
Yorke if I was anything to her?” 

“And you replied, nurse?” 

“T replied that he was absolutely— 
nothing.” For the first time Esther an- 
swered with vehemence. 

“And that is all, Lord Camber ?” 

“That is all. I presume that Peach 
was present when my wife telephoned 
me. What mischief she made, I can’t 
tell. It seems that she has been furi- 
ously jealous of Nurse Yorke.” 

Napier nodded. It was impossible to 
determine from his expression whether 
or not he believed Harry’s story. He 
said frigidly: “Have I your permission 
to explain this little joke to your wife?” 

“By all means, unless you allow ; 

Napier held up his hand. 

“T can’t allow you to see her at all 
for a few days. I will let you know as 
soon as she recovers consciousness. 
Meantime, it might be as well not to 
leave town.” 
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Some of the paladin’s too florid color 
faded. 

“You don’t mean,” he said, pausing, 
and turning frightened eyes upon Na- 
pier, “that there is any—danger ?” 

“Yes,” Napier replied. “I mean that 
Lady Camber’s life hangs by a thread.” 

The paladin rose. 

“T shall stay at home,” he said. “I 
had no idea—I——” 

He went out of the room, shaken and 
confounded. The door had hardly 
closed when Napier said to Esther: 

“Have you anything to add to Lord 
Camber’s story ?” 

“Nothing.” 

She spoke in a tone he had never 
heard from her before. 

“You are quite sure?” 

She made an effort to rouse herself. 

“When I left the laboratory and 
went upstairs, Lady Camber was on the 
sofa. She told me that she had not 
moved. I noticed nothing odd in her 
manner, nothing at all. She had, per- 
haps, rather more color than usual. 
Then Lord Camber came in. The rest 
is as he described it. My patient’s at- 
tack on me, so violent, so unexpected, 
overwhelmed me.” 

He saw that she was dazed, and be- 
gan to pity her. But tempering his 
pity was the intuition that the truth had 
not been told, and that this woman 
knew it. And this filled him with indig- 
nation, 

He took up one of the many speaking 
tubes near his desk. Esther heard him 
ask Nurse Richards if there was any 
change. She saw that he frowned as 
he listened to her reply. His quick re- 
sponse followed :.“I’ll come up at once.” 
He laid down the tube, and looked at 
Esther. ‘What is the matter?” 

“T am puzzled, bewildered. If you 
can give me something to do, anything 
to distract me, it will be a kindness.” 

“The laboratory is in an awful mess.” 

“Tl put things straight.” 

“Tf I want anything, I’ll speak to you 
through the tube. Send it up at once.” 

“Very good.” 

He examined her intently, and be- 
neath his steadfast gaze a slight color 
flowed into her pale cheeks. 
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“T think you ought to lie down and 
rest.” 

“No, no; I couldn’t. Anything but 
that.” 

He nodded, and walked to the door. 
Upon the threshold he turned, and 
came back. Probably he wae unaware 
of any harshness either in his voice or 
look, being engrossed, obsessed, in his 
quest of a solution to a problem to 
which she might be withholding the 
key. 

“Under the circumstances I must re- 
lieve you of any further responsibility 
in this case.” 

“Can I go to my friend, Miss Jagg?’ 

He remarked a note of eagerness in 
her voice. Why should she be in such 
a hurry to leave the house? 

“No,” he answered decidedly. “To- 
morrow, perhaps. We will see.” 

He went out. 

With a heavy sigh, Esther went into 
the laboratory; the scene of their joint 
labors, the place wherein she had found 
romance. Mechanically she began to ar- 
range things. She worked swiftly, put- 
ting each object into its place. 

From the speaking tube came a faint 
whistle. She ran into the library, and 
put it to her ear. 

“Send up a tincture of digitalis.” 

Napier kept certain drugs in a ma- 
hogany cabinet in the laboratory. It 
opened like a safe; and Esther knew 
the combination. But she had some dif- 
ficulty in finding the digitalis. Napier 
was untidy, and, when ina hurry, care- 
less of replacing things. Almost the 
first object she beheld was the famous 
alkaloid, Talin, so identified in her mind 
with their joint labors. Napier, she re- 
membered, had accorded the tiny phial 
the place of honor in the centre of the 
cabinet. And it had not been touched 
since then, because he would not use it, 
or permit its use by others, until he dis- 
covered the equally subtle reagent 
which would reveal its presence in the 
human system. 

For an instant, she stared at the col- 
orless, odorless fluid. Then = she 
searched for the digitalis and found it. 
A few minutes had passed before she 
handed the tincture to Buckle with in- 
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structions to take it upstairs immediate- 
ly. 

She went back to the open cabinet. 
The sight of the Talin allured her. 

So her father had looked at ‘the 
weapon in his desk. And the same dead- 
ly wearingss which had assailed Doug- 
las Yorke now fastened itself upon his 
daughter. Life terrified her. While 
she stood there, trembling, a mist 
seemed to obscure her faculties. Lost 
in a wilderness, with nothing to remind 
her of the past but a mirage growing 
faint upon a distant horizon, she forgot 
her own name, where she was, what she 
had been. Was madness coming once 
more upon her? Knowing that Napier 
might return at any minute, she 
stretched out her hand, and clutched the 
phial of Talin, hiding it in her bosom. 
This act was almost unconscious, but 
the mere movement, the grip of a con- 
crete object, restored her quivering 
mind to its balance. Hastily she closed 
the cabinet and went back to work. 

Presently, Napier came in. He 
glanced at the long deal table. 

“You have worked hard?” 


“ 
“You spoke of your friend, Miss 
Jagg. Go and see her! It will do you 


good. It’s cold, but fine. I insist!” 

Trying to read him, she wondered 
whether this was a hint that on the mor- 
row she must expect dismissal. Too 
tired to question his authority, she 
obeyed listlessly. 

Esther found Miranda Jagg anything 
but well. Her rheumatism, from which 
she had suffered for a long time, had 


reached an acute stage and the poor 
creature was almost helpless. Here 
was a case for Esther’s ministrations, 


she could be of real use, and the 
thought was balm to her troubled spirit. 
She promised Miranda that she would 
return on the morrow and remain. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

As soon as Esther returned to Harley 
Street, Buckle told her that Napier 
wished to see her in the library. She 
obeyed in trepidation, convinced that 
Alice must have spoken, although she 
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had 
marked change had taken place. 

To her amazement, Napier said awk- 
wardly : 


learned from the butler that no 


“T treated you with rudeness this 
morning. Please forgive me! I was 
and am still horribly worried. Lord 


Camber is keeping something back. 
His story, on the face of it, is flimsy; 
quite inadequate to account for this re- 
lapse. But, from beginning to end, 
you have behaved splendidly. And I 
let you go without even a word of 
thanks. I am so sorry.” 

“Any one could see how worried you 
were.” 

“You don’t think I hold you respon- 
sible for what has happened ?” 

“T didn’t know. I—I thought from 
your manner E 

“My manner, when I’m on edge, is 
detestable. I behave like a machine 
Well, you have turned me from a ma- 
chine into a man. My work used to be 
everything. Now something infinitely 
better has taken its place.” 

She stared at him, realizing what was 
coming, and knowing, too, how it had 
come about; the swift precipitation of 
love long held in solution, and now in- 
destructibly solid. 

“When you went away three hours 
ago, I knew that you had misunder- 
stood me and my feelings for you. Are 
you ill, Miss Yorke?” 

“TY feel rather dizzy,” 
fessed. 

He fetched a chair. 

“T’ve been too hasty,” he said, as 
she sank into it. “I feel a clown, but 
[ had to let you have a glimpse of my 
heart.” 

“Please say nothing more now,” she 
faltered. 

“You are still in my employ, and I 
shall insist upon obedience. Go to your 
room, and straight to bed! I'll see that 
a proper dinner is sent up.” 

“T’d sooner stop in the laboratory.” 

“In the laboratory? Why?” 

“There was plenty to do when [ left.’ 

“T’ve been at work there. All is in 
apple-pie order. Off you go!” 

“Tf I might stay here and read?” 
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“Take any book you like, and read it 
in bed. You are worn out.” 

When she had gone he sat down at 
his desk, half smiling, half frowning, a 
prey to bitter-sweet reflections, from 
which he was aroused by Buckle. 

“Mrs. Peach wishes to see you, sir.” 

“Bother Mrs. Peach!” 

The old servant smiled discreetly. 

“‘She asked me to add, sir, that it was 
on a matter of importance.” 

“Show her in!” 

Peach came in a minute later, exhibit- 
ing a tear-stained face and much dis- 
composure, perceptibly increased by the 
Idly critical stare with which Napier 
greeted her. 

“Well? Please get to the point.” 

His manner dried the old woman’s 
tears. With savage malice, she said 
meaningly : 

“Nurse Yorke has just been ’ere.” 

“Yaa,” 

“When this Nurse Yorke come be- 
tween me and my lady, I saw she was 
an ’ussy at once. I told my lady that 
my lord was meeting this young woman 
on the sly.” 

“You dared to tell that lie.” 

‘Oh, no! Lie, is it?” 

“Nurse Yorke is incapable of meeting 
Lord Cainber, or anybody else, on the 
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“Reelly ! Suppose I told you that this 
very morning as ever was my lord tried 
to bribe me, and thought he’d succeeded, 
too. My lord offered me a penshing.” 

‘A pension?” 

“Yes; a penshing. And—and it was 
just about too much for me. I’m get- 
tin’ old, and I’ve nothink laid by. See? 
And if my lady died, where would I be? 
In the porehouse—eh? So I’ve said 
nothink all day, but I carn’t go to bed 
vith this on my chest. I’m nearly fifty, 
and I’ve lived my life in London, 
wickedest city in the world.” 
ome, come this is not evidence hs 


a er slink out to meet him at 
: 


seven at night under the Bentinck 
Statoo in Cavendish Square. My lord 
had a four-wheeler waiting. I saw ’em 
drive off together; and I saw ’er come 
back at ten. That’s what I saw with 
my own eyes a week ago, and not a 
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word did I breathe to a soul till I told 
my lady this morning. And then 

“And then ?” 

“She went wild. And she wanted to 
’ave it out there and then. So she tele- 
phoned to my lord in Nurse Yorke’s 
name. Rare mimic, she is! And what 
he said just frightened her.” 

Napier sat staring at her. With an 
effort he said slowly: 

“Tf it were a practical joke? If Lord 
Camber guessed that his wife was play- 
ing a trick on him, and played a trick 
on her?” 

But, as he put the question, he knew 
the tatuity of it. 

“A joke?” Peach repeated the word 
derisively. ‘And what about the meet- 
mr 

“I’m sorry I spoke harshly to you. 
Will you leave this in my hands?” 

“Yes,” : 

“Thank you. You can go now. 

“T’ve this much more to say: It’s 
my belief them two have been thick as 
thieves before.” 

She went out, leaving Napier con- 
founded by her last words, and what 
they signified. Camber and Esther had 
met before! Then, very slowly and 
carefully, he began to go back, to re- 
call what he knew of Esther and this 
man. He remembered his meeting with 
Esther, in Piccadilly Circus, the piteous 
expression of her face, his surprise at 
finding such a girl in such a place at 
such a time, a surprise inordinately in- 
creased when he discovered where she 
lived. 

And Camber? Sir Bedford had noth 
ing but good to say of Camber. Once, 
he had paid attention to a girl in Pal 
ace Gardens 

Palace Gardens? 

That was the address given by Es 
ther, when he helped her into a hansom. 

Napier groaned. For the moment, 
the affair took the form of a detestable 
conspiracy against his patient. He 
looked at his watch. It was time to 
see her, and the necessity of action 
seemed to thaw the ice at his heart. 
He hurried upstairs to find the patient 
slightly worse, the action of the heart 
being uneven. 
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He administered another dose of 
digitalis; and returned to the library. 
His thoughts flew to Esther, and the 
hours spent with her in the laboratory, 
when they had worked side by side. 
Inevitably his mind dwelt upon the iso- 
lation of Talin, and, as inevitably, it 
struck him that a preat emergency 
would justify its use at this critical 
moment. In minute doses, it was likely 
to be a cardiac tonic of extraordinary 
virtue. Taken in excess, it would de- 
press the heart’s action to a very dan- 
gerous extent. 

He went to the cabinet, and opened 
it. The Talin was missing. 

At first this made no impression. Ab- 
sent-minded about trifles, it was pos- 
sible that he himself had moved the 
phial. He ransacked the cabinet. The 
drug was not there. 

Only one other person had access to 
the laboratory. Only Esther knew the 
combination of letters which opened the 
cabinet. Esther must have taken it. 

Why? 

Carefully closing the doors of cabinet 
and laboratory, he sat down to think. 
Presently, he rang the bell, and, when 
Buckle came in, said in a voice from 
which all feeling had vanished: 

“Tf ivurse Yorke has not gone to 
bed, I should like to see her.” 

She came in quietly. 

“You had not gone to bed?” 

“No; I couldn't.” 

“T sent for you,” he said, “because 
I was thinking of trying an experiment. 
Risks must be run. Lady Camber‘s 
condition becomes hourly more critical. 
Under the circumstances should I be 
justified in trying a minute dose of 
Talin ?” 

“Talin?” 

“Yes—Talin. 
upstairs again. 
I come back?” 

“Of course.” 

It seemed to him that relief positively 
shone out of her eyes. 

“When I come back I shall decide 
definitely about the Talin. Meanwhile, 
if I want anything I’ll speak to you 
through the tube.” 

“Tl stay here till you come back.” 


Why not? I shall go 
Will you stay here till 
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Still looking at her, he made a last 
attempt to win her confidence. 

“Let me share your trouble, what- 
ever it is.” 

“You can’t, Doctor Napier.” 

“You have nothing to say?” 

With a hunted look, she murmured: 
“Nothing.” 

He went quickly out. As the door 
closed she turned her head to listen for 
his retreating footsteps. Then, very 
swiftly, she opened the laboratory door, 
switched on the lights, and replaced the 
phial. When Napier returned, ten min- 
utes afterward, he found her reading. 

“How is she?” 

“No better, but I shall not try the 
Talin.” 

Her face expressed indifference. He 
continued: “That is all. Will you prom- 
ise me to go to bed?” 

“Yes.” 

Alone, he hesitated for one moment. 
Then he opened the safe, and saw the 
replaced phial. He came back into the 
library, holding it in his hand, staring 
at it with the same tense look of in- 
terrogation caught so admirably by the 
artist. His features relaxed as he made 
certain that the phial still contained 
the exact quantity entered in his note- 
book. But such evidence was incon- 
clusive. 

Why had she taken the Talin? 

Gropingly, he stretched out toward 
some reasonable hypothesis. Evidently 
there had been love passages between 
Camber and her, broken off, no doubt, 
by the father’s death and dishonor. 

And Camber was just the man to 
inspire a passion of devotion. He com- 
pared the paladin’s magnificent body 
with his own insignificant appearance, 
but the consoling thought came: “I 
should have married her, but he didn’t.” 

Why had she not told the truth? 
Why had she not divined the risk to 
her patient, if the truth had become 
known later? 

He considered the secret meeting, the 
letter, and the discovery by Lady Cam- 
ber of both. Lastly, that black at- 
tempt to bribe Peach. 

If Lady Camber lived Esther’s repu- 
tation was at the mercy of a jealous 
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woman. If she died Camber could 
marry Esther and give her everything 
a woman holds dear. 

Suspending the judgment, he pre- 
sented the case as it might be presented 
to a jury, and the deduction horrified 
him. 

Why had Esther taken the Talin? 
Eliminating all conjecture, only two 
reasons remained adequate. Driven to 
despair by consequences which she 
might or might not have been culpable 
in bringing about, Esther had seen in 
this unknown, untraceable drug a swift 
and sure means of escape from a life no 
longer worth living. 

Or—the other reason remained; to 
be dismissed with a shudder of exe- 
cration! 

He rose, to pace the room with long, 
insteady strides. He could not go to 
her. And if he did, what could he say? 

He might write a line, a few words. 
He did so, without further thought or 
speculation, taking them hot from his 
heart. 

I want you to know that I trust you. You 
are in great distress, and physically weak as 
well. But I am your friend through thick 
and thin. Believe that! Your weakness is 
the inevitable result of a too generous serv- 
ice. To all hard workers come black mo- 
ments, and that is the time to think of the 
light, the Light which burns eternally, 
whether we see It or not. 


He went upstairs. He tapped upon 
Esther’s door, and experienced an over- 
whelming sense of relief when he heard 
her voice upon the other side, saying 
quietly: “Who is it?’ He answered: 
“Tt is I, Napier. I have a note for 
you.” 

The door opened a few inches and 
her hand appeared. Around the wrist 
was the simple frill of a nightgown. 
Napier slipped the note into her hand, 
and then, with an uncontrollable im- 
pulse, held the hand and kissed it. This 
kiss was the pledge and seal of his be- 
lief in her. He heard a soft whisper, 
as the hand vanished: 

“Thank you for that.” 

He hastened from one woman to the 
other, and he could not have done this 
had not his belief in Esther’s innocence 
been fundamental. For one instant he 
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had suspected her of an _ execrable 
crime. 

As he entered Lady Camber’s room, 
the night nurse held a finger to her lips. 
She whispered that her patient was 
quieter. Napier approached the bed. 

“She is sinking,” he said half an hour 
later, after a long and fruitless attempt 
to stimulate the action of the heart. “Go 
downstairs, and tell Buckle to fetch 
Lord Camber. Let nobody else in the 
house be disturbed. I will stay here.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 

For the last time we behold Sir Bed- 
ford Slufter ascending the steps of 
Napier’s house. Thomas Buckle, who 
had enormous respect for the illustri- 
ous visitor, ushered him into the li- 
brary. 

“T’'ll tell Doctor Napier you are here, 
Sir Bedford.” 

After a few moments Napier en- 
tered. Sir Bedford, after the usual 
greeting, said soothingly: 

“Come, come, my dear Napier, I 
must protest against your taking this 
blow so hard.” 

“You are very kind. The truth is, 
the less the world hears of this case 
the better.” 

“Eh—what ?” 

Buckle came in. 

“Lord Camber is here.” 

Sir Bedford murmured: “Shall I see 
him ?” 

Napier turned to Buckle. 

“T will receive his lordship in a few 
minutes. By the way, I am expecting a 
memorandum from the Society of Clin- 
ical Research. Bring it in the moment 
it arrives.” 

As soon as the servant had gone, Sir 
Bedford said with agitation: “What did 
you mean, my dear Napier, by your 
extraordinary remark just now?” 

“Simply this; between ourselves my 
unhappy patient has been done to 
death.” 

“Done to death? Good heavens!” 

“By a man whom you and the rest 
of the world regard as a sort of Bay- 
ard. I’m quite sure he thinks himself 
a Bayard.” 
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“Done to death! 
sion !” 

“I don’t pick my words. Lord Cam- 
ber is responsible for his wife’s death.” 

“My dear Napier, my dear fellow, 
forgive me! I can make due allowance 
for your great disappointment, but 
‘done to death’ is libelous. Frankly, 
you are morbid. I state my profound 
conviction that the fitter of an ill- 
matched pair has survived.” 

“Tf I were sure of that!” 

Sir Bedford held out his plump hand. 

“T must be off, unless I can be of 
service. Banish morbid misgivings !” 

“You are very kind.” 

“( :00d-by, good-l al 

Sir Bedford bustled away, pursing 
up his too full lips and frowning 

As he sank back upon the cushions 
of his brougham, Napier was saying to 
Buckle: 

“Go to Miss Yorke’s room, and ask 
her to come here. When I ring twice 
—twice, you understand ?—show Lord 
Camber in.” 

As Buckle disappeared, Napier went 
to the laboratory door and unlocked it. 
He glanced at the cabinet, hesitating. 
Then he altered the combination of the 
lock, and returned to his desk a few 
moments before Esther entered. She 
appeared pale but composed. 

“Did you sleep?” he 

“Yes—very soundly. 

“That is well. Please sit down!” 

“Not till I have thanked you from 
the bottom of my heart for your letter. 
Oh! Your consideration, your kind- 
ness! And your i This 
death releases me. And now, I can 
speak.” 

“Not yet. Miss Y« are |} 
enough to stand an ordeal ?” 

“T have been very weak, very weak, 
but my strength has come back.” 

“It is necessary that I should put 
some questions to Lord Camber. As 
those i concern you, they 
and answered in your 
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presence.” 

“T am in your hands.” 

He rang the bell twice. 

Harry entered. It would be doing 
him injustice to affirm that of the three 
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persons present he was the least dis- 
tressed, but he bore himself from long 
habit with distinction. Summoned in 
the middle of the previous night, he 
had arrived greatly agitated, and after 
a short interview with Napier had re- 
turned to his own house knowing noth- 
ing except the bare fact that his wife 
had died without recovering conscious- 
ness. This one thought dried a few 
tears. A fearful scandal had been 
smothered. Feeling that the ice must 
be broken, he took the first plunge. 

“I blame myself terribly for what 
happened yesterday. I shall never for- 
give myself. J—-I—— As you see, I 
can’t talk about it.” 

“T must,” said Napier. ‘The change 
for the worse in my patient began after 
your first visit, and day after day it 
became more acute. You promised to 
cooperate cordially with me, but you 
didn’t.” 

”T promised more than I could per- 
form,” he replied, with dignity. “I 
have not the effrontery to play the 
hypocrite. If my poor wife had lived, 
a separation would have been inevi- 
table.” 

“You let her understand that?” 

“Heavens! What sort of a brute do 
you take me for? I did my best, but 
I’m no actor” 

“You acted yesterday.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“And you are acting—now.” 

“This is going too far!” 

“T am‘going as far as possible. You 
acted yesterday, and you are acting 
now, but it is true that you are no acto1 
in the ordinary sense, for your 
and actions never imposed on me. 

“You dare——” 

“T know everything.” 

Our paladin turned a hunted glance 
upon Esther, silent and pale, staring at 
the pattern of the carpet. 


words 


“What have you told him?” he stam- 
mered. 
“Miss Yorke has told me nothing. 


Peach came to me last night. I thought 
her a cat when I first saw her, but she 
prefers a clean conscience to cream. 
You attempted to bribe her, Lord Cam- 
ber.” 
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“I did,” he answered, not without 
spirit. “My wife, with that woman 
eavesdropping, had brought a mon- 
strous charge against Miss Yorke.” 

“Monstrous ?” 

“Yes—monstrous. You can guess 
what was said by an intensely jealous 
woman in a moment of ungovernable 
passion,” 

“From what I know of Miss Yorke, I 
can believe that such a charge was mon- 
strous, but had you not seriously com- 
promised Miss Yorke?” 

“How?” 

“By meeting her secretly. Peach saw 
you in Cavendish Square, and told her 
mistress.” 

“Oh!” said Esther, in an agonized 
tone. “That is what killed her.” 

“No,” Napier replied. ‘That is not 
what killed her.” 

“Tt asked for the interview,” said Es- 
ther miserably. “It was my doing, not 
his.” 

“You must have had a strong rea- 
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“T had.” 

“It is awful, terrible, that my poor 
wife should have heard of this meet- 
ing,” said Harry, “but Miss Yorke and 
I are very old friends. If I have com- 
promised her I am ready to make 
amends. There was a time when I 
hoped she would become my wife. I 
am not ashamed to confess that she 
is and always has been the one woman 
in the world to me. This is not the 
moment to dwell on that; but you have 
forced me to this confession. Miss 
Yorke’s reason for wishing to see me 
in private does not concern you, al- 
though I admit that our being spied 
ipon by a malicious and unscrupulous 
woman has had most lamentable re- 
sults.” 

“The results are what concern me,” 
said Napier. “Did you take advantage 
of this interview to make it plain to 
Miss Yorke that your old friendship 
could not be renewed ?” 

“No,” Harry replied sullenly. 

“Am I right in supposing that Lady 
Camber knew nothing of previous love 
passages between you and her nurse?” 
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“On account of her jealous disposi- 
tion I did not mention them to her.” 

Napier turned to Esther, and his 
voice softened as he said: “I am quite 
sure that you saw the propriety of not 
renewing a friendship which might 
cause pain to your patient?” 

“T did,” said Esther, almost inau- 
dibly. 

“TI do not press for an answer, but 
possibly that was the strong reason 
that animated you in asking for this in- 
terview ?” 

“Yes—it was.” 

“Thank you. But you, Lord Camber, 
refused to accept as final Miss Yorke’s 
request ?” 

“I didn’t want to lose a friend. I 
protest against this absurd inquisition.” 

Napier’s voice was very grim, as he 
replied: “The trouble is not ended, 
Lord Camber.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” 

Napier picked up a piece of paper 
lying upon his desk. “This is a death 
certificate, which I have not signed yet 
Facts have come to my notice which 
many men in my position would deem 
it their duty to make public.” 

Harry broke in furiously: “What 
damned——” 

“Silence!” thundered Napier. “Pray 
give me credit for wishing to avoid 
publicity as much as you do.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Harry. 

As he spoke Buckle entered with an 
envelope upon a salver, presented it te 
Napier, and retired. Napier laid it 
upon his desk, beside the certificate 
Before he spoke again, he picked up a 
pen and began to twist it in his fingers 
a trick familiar enough to Esther, and 
one indicating nervous strain. 

“Because I wish to avoid publicity 
Lord Camber, I am holding a private 
inquiry here and now. Yesterday, when 
I informed you of Lady Camber’s crit- 
ical condition, both you and Miss Yorke 
were aware that my patient had not 
spoken since her seizure.” 

“Well, sir?” 

“You will admit that if Lady Camber 
was unable to give her version of what 
you had described as a little joke, and 
if Peach held her tongue, as you might 
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reasonably believe she would, why, then, 
Miss Yorke and you would be relieved 
of any apprehension of a scandal. 
Bear that in mind! Now—have you 
ever heard of Talin?” 

“Never.” 

“It is a vegetable alkaloid which I 
isolated, with Miss Yorke’s assistance. 
Please give me your attention, Lord 
Camber.” 

“I’m attending,’ Harry muttered. 

“T shall be as untechnical as possible. 
Talin has the peculiar properties of 
stimulant narcotics. For instance, in 
very minute doses, it would act as a 
heart tonic. An overdose would pro- 
duce coma and—death.” 

“You don’t dare to 

Napier held up his hand. 

“After you left I asked Miss Yorke 
to prepare a simple tincture. I left her 
alone in the laboratory where the cab- 
inet containing the Talin stands. She 
and I are the only persons in the king- 
dom who know the combination of let- 
ters which opens the cabinet. When I 
came back, Miss Yorke was at work 
setting my apparatus in order. The 
tincture had been sent up. Struck by 
her appearance of physical distress, I 
urged her to visit a friend. She did so, 
returning in the evening. I had in- 
structed the butler to show her in here 
on arrival. I wanted to see Miss Yorke 
to apologize for an unintentional lack 
of consideration. I did so. Then I 
begged her to go to bed. Obviously, 
she was worn out. To my surprise, 
she asked permission to work in the 
laboratory, to finish the tidying up, 
which, it happened, I had done my- 
self. I insisted upon bed, and she went 
upstairs. Shortly afterward, I con- 
ceived the idea of trying a minute dose 
of Talin upon my patient. The grad- 
ual failing of the heart’s action was be- 
coming very alarming. I opened the 
cabinet. The Talin was missing.” 

“My God!” exclaimed Harry. 

“T had reason to believe that the phial 
might be replaced. And it was re- 
placed.” 

“Not by—not by e 
“By me,” said Esther steadily. 
“By—you!” 
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“Why did you take the Talin?” said 
Napier gently. 

Esther hesitated. Almost inaudibly 
she answered: “To—to kill myself.” 

“Why should you wish to kill your- 
self?” demanded Harry. “Whatever 
happened you knew that I should stand 
by you.” 

“There were several reasons, but I’ll 
give the greatest. I was not going to 
face starvation a second time.” 

“Starvation!” exclaimed’ Harry. 
“Starvation?” he repeated in a bewil- 
dered tone. “You had me.” 

“What made you change your mind?” 
asked Napier, leaning forward. 

“The temptation to take it came sud- 
denly. You might return at any mo- 
ment. I was dismissed from the case; 
and it seemed a last chance, a chance I 
snatched at. Then I went to see my 
old friend, Miranda Jagg. I found her 
in bed, in great pain. And then P 

“—— 

“T—I saw that I was w-w-wanted, 
that there was something to do, 
w-w-work which m-must be done.” 

The faltering, stammering utterance 
touched Napier to a profounder pity 
than he had yet experienced. 

He said quietly: “And so you re- 
placed the Talin, hoping I should not 
discover that it had been taken?” 

“Yes.” After a pause, she said im- 
pulsively: “And you believe me, you are 
still my friend ss 

“I should be no friend,” he replied 
gravely, “if I tried to make light of 
the terrible situation in which you have 
placed yourself, and Lord Camber, and 
me.” 

Harry raised his head. 

“What are you saying? 
I to do with this?” 

Napier met his congested glance. 

“If the facts are made public, some 
suspicion will attach itself to—you.” 

“Are you stark, staring mad ?” 

“T wish to make plain how this case 
may appear to others.” He turned to 
Harry. “The charts are evidence that 
my patient’s health steadily improved 
till you appeared. You have admitted 
to me—and doubtless to others—that 
your marriage was a blunder. It would 
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be recalled that long ago you loved 
Miss Yorke and wished to marry her. 
If Lady Camber had recovered con- 
sciousness, a terrible scandal was in- 
evitable. Is it possible you don’t realize 
where you stand?” 

Utterly confounded and upset, Harry 
almost screamed out: “Before God, I 
swear that 4 

“Lord Camber,” Napier’s voice was 
icy, “this is so unnecessary. I am not 
your judge.” 

“Judge!” He wiped his forehead. 
“I ask again—why should I be brought 
into this?” 

“Motive is everything in such cases. 
Miss Yorke’s motive for taking the 
Talin is a credible one.” 

“Of course it is credible. Why do 
you question it?” 

“Personally, I do not question it.” 

“Then what are we at? What is 
the meaning of this sort of inquisition, 
this harrowing up of Miss Yorke’s feel- 
ings and mine?” 

“T’ll answer you. I know the exact 
quantity of Talin that was in the phial. 
I cannot sign the certificate till it has 
been demonstrated that the Talin has 
not been touched. I spent last night 
with a friend in the laboratory of the 
Society for Clinical Research. The 
analysis was a delicate and tedious busi- 
ness. When I left this morning, the 
results were not yet summed up.” 

“But you accept Miss Yorke’s ex- 
planation ?” 

oo” 

Harry stared at him. Impetuously, 
he blurted out: 

“Doctor Napier, sign that certificate! 
Sign it! Prove your faith in Miss 
Yorke, clear her of this damnable sus- 
picion by signing it at once.” 

“And what would you do to prove 
your faith in Miss Yorke’s innocence?” 

“Anything—anything.” He _ blun- 
dered on, like an elephant in a morass, 
“I’m a rich man, I’d give half my for- 
tune to save—her.” 

“Are you trying to bribe me, Lord 
Camber ?” 

“No, no; can’t you see I’m distracted 
with misery? I’m not thinking of my- 
self at all, only of her.” 
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Napier addressed Esther. 

“I wish to have a few words in pri- 
vate with Lord Camber. Will you go 
into the laboratory?” 

“If you wish it.” 

He accompanied her to the door, 
opening it. As she passed through, she 
met Napier’s eyes, still steadfastly kind. 
He had his back to Harry, and Esther 
caught the whisper: “Courage!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Napier returned to his desk. Nor did 
he speak immediately. Camber’s atti- 
tude indicated unconditional surrender. 

“Lord Camber,” he said finally, “I 
know that so far as any possible ad- 
ministration of this drug is concerned 
you are innocent.” 

Harry answered miserably: “You 
have made me see how I stand, if any 
of the cursed drug has been taken.” 

“It may relieve your mind to be told 
that Talin leaves no trace in the human 
system.” 

“Leaves no trace? 

“Till now it has defied my tests.” 

“Do you mean—er—that in the event 
of an examination it would be beyond 
the power of science to say whether it 
had been used or not?” 

“T mean exactly that.” 

“Then a jury would have to’ give any 
accused person the benefit of the 
doubt ?” 

“T think so.” 

“In that case, I say again: Sign the 
certificate.” 

“You believe her to be absolutely in- 
nocent ?” said Napier. 

“T am sure of it,” Harry replied hur- 
riedly. 

“On your honor?” 

“On my honor.” 

“Lord Camber, perhaps I have done 
you injustice. If I sign this certificate 
now, are you prepared to vindicate your 
belief in Miss Yorke’s innocence ?” 

“\V-v-vindicate?”” Harry stammered 

“Tes,” 

“How ?” 

“By marrying her in due time.” 
“By marrying her?” 

“Precisely. If your belief in Miss 
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Yorke’s innocence is strong enough to 
make you marry her, my belief in her, 
fortified by your act, would justify me, 
I think, in signing this certificate.” 

“I won’t marry her,” said Harry be- 
tween his teeth. 

“Then you don’t believe in her inno- 
cence.” 

The paladin exploded. 

“Damn you! You don’t believe in 
her innocence, either! Why do you 
look at me like that?” he asked, with 
pitiable defiance. 

“Miss Yorke is alone in the labora- 
tory. The cabinet is in the labora- 
tory.” 

“The cabinet !” 

“Don’t you understand ?” 

Harry recoiled. 

“You wouldn’t dare——” 
off, shuddering. 

“If she is innocent,” said Napier sol- 
emnly, “you are the last man in the 
world to blame me for what I have 
done.” 

“You are fiendishly cold-blooded. Oh 
~ii’s too horrible! And at this mo- 
ment!” He groaned, then he said 
fiercely: “Open the door, sir. I in- 
sist !” 

“You can open it,” said Napier. 

“T—I—dare not!” 

‘Then I will.” 

Napier walked to the door, opened it, 
and said in his ordinary voice: “Miss 
Yorke!” 

Instantly, Esther came back into the 
library. Napier took her hand, and, 
holding it, addressed Harry. 

“Lord Camber, I need hardly say that 
I sent Miss Yorke into the laboratory 
to test you, not her.” 

Harry gasped out: “To test—me?” 

“For one atrocious moment last night 
I thought she might be guilty. But 
after the first shock I was willing to 
stake my life that Esther Yorke is in- 
capable of willfully injuring any one 
except—herself.” 


“But you don’t know 


He broke 


for certain 
yet.” 


Napier went to his desk, and picked 


up the sealed envelope which Buckle 
had brought in. 
“The result is here,” he said. “The 
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phial contained exactly two fluid drams 
and twenty-seven minims of Talin.” He 
broke open the envelope, withdrew the 
inclosure, and handed it with a slight 
bow to Esther. 
“Will you read it?” he said gravely. 
Esther read aloud: 


“The phial submitted to us for analysis con- 
tains two fluid drams and _ twenty-seven 
minims of the new vegetable alkaloid, Talin.” 


“You have played a trick on me,” 
said Harry loudly. 

“You played a trick on me yesterday. 
I planned this scene, Lord Camber, be- 
cause I wanted to find out whether you 
were worthy of the woman I love.” 

“You love her?’ Harry exclaimed. 
“And you let her go in there?” 

“I changed the combination of the 
cabinet,” Napier replied. “My late pa- 
tient might have been a happy woman, 
but she married the wrong man. I love 
Miss Yorke too well to allow her to 
make a similar mistake. ‘That is my 
justification for what I have done this 
morning.” 

He spoke with extraordinary dignity, 
and the effect of his words upon our 
paladin was remarkable. We may haz- 
ard the conjecture that at last he saw 
himself as these two persons saw him, 
stripped of his lion’s skin, with never 
a roar left in him. And the shock of 
the vision nearly unbalanced a mind 
which disuse had somewhat atrophied. 
In his weakness he clutched at what 
was left. His big blue eyes turned be- 
seechingly to Esther. 

“You did love me,” he muttered, “and 
I love you.” 

“T never loved you,” said Esther gen- 
tly. “As a girl, I thought you were 
the most wonderful man in the world, 
a hero—and I adored 
paused, recalling emotions and sensibili- 
ties dulled by years of adversity. 

“You loved me when I came to you 
after your father’s death.” 

“I mistook pity for love. I could 
have loved you then, if—if you had not 
marked time. I ran away from Mont 
Plaisir because I did not love you. Ii I 
had really loved you, I should have 
stayed, whether you meant to marry 
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me or not. For the third time in our 
lives you are willing to marry me, but, 
always, always, Harry, you have been 
too late.” 

He had sense enough to realize that 
no further appeal was possible. He 
stared so piteously at Esther that tears 
of sympathy filled her eyes. 

“TY wish I could help you,” she whis- 
pered. 


He went out, abashed. 


“Can you forgive me?” said Napier, 
as soon as they were alone. ‘Then, 
without waiting for an answer, he 
added confusedly: “I took it for 
granted that you loved Lord Camber, 
otherwise I should not have exposed 
you to such an ordeal.” 

“You are wonderful,” replied Esther, 
“but before you say another word | 
must tell you everything. Even now 
you must think it astounding that I con- 
cealed so much which you ought to 
have known. But I owed him an enor- 
mous debt.” 

Then she spoke, keeping nothing 
back, laying her life before him. To 
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no one had she so unveiled her inmost 
self. Nor was that self spared. The 
man listening to her understood the 
much that was said and the little leit 
unsaid; for his own strength had 
grown out of the weakness of the flesh 
which trammels so cruelly the spirit. 
When she had finished he took her 
hand. 

“T need not have altered the combina- 
tion of the cabinet,” he muttered. 

“That was quite unnecessary, but yot 
did not know that I had promised to gt 
back to Miranda.’ 

“And when will you come to me, E 
ther ?” 

“Come to you ?” 

“As my wife.” 

She smiled. 

“You have not even asked me if—if 
I care,” she whispered. Then, unwill- 
ing to keep him even an instant in sus- 
pense, she added: “I do care. Per 
haps I have always cared, ever since 
the first meeting. Your eyes haunted 
me—the eyes of the man who I thought 
was going to insult me, but whose on 
thought has been to help me.’ 
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PR YM out the growing glory of the night 
The August moon moves upward in her flight, 


And stealthily 


She throws a silver ladder, frail and white, 


Upon the sea 


A tapestry of 


on 
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Id upon the skies, 


The trembling stars shine softly in my eyes, 
And, veiled in mist, 

The earth is fair as heaven—a Paradise 
By moonlight kissed. 
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HE fust I knew of any 
of the doin’s was 
when Cap’n Jonadab 









« a 
aE 
qg that noon in May. 
< He’d been for a walk 
a down to the post of- 
fice and back, and the 
outside of his face was all smiles and 
the inside all talk. *Twas ten year or 
more ago, afore him and me _ ever 
dreamed of runnin’ the Old Home 
House or bein’ in the summer hotel 
trade. His daughter wa’n’t married 
then, but was keepin’ house for her dad 
in South Orham. I’d just given up 
goin’ to sea and was boardin’ with ’em. 
I remember we had salt fish and per- 
taters that meal and they smelt as good 
as they tasted—all but the bones. Even 
Jonadab couldn’t wait to unload his 
cargo of conversation afore he com- 


menced to eat, and tryin’ to talk 
through his big mouthfuls of them cod 
bones was like siftin’ your words 


through a gratin’. He’d start in with 
a knifeload of fish and a throatload of 
sentences and they’d run afoul of each 
other in the channel. ’Twas an even 
bet which would make port fust. 

“Barzilla,” he says to me, “what do 
you think’s goin’ to happen?” 

I looked at him. 

“IT ain’t made up my mind yet,” I 
says, “but I think ’twill be either blow 
up or choke, one or t’other.” 

He swallowed hard and looked at me 
scornful. 

“Don’t strain your standin’ riggin’ 
tryin’ to be funny, Barzilla,” he sniffs. 
“You ain’t built for it and you'll carry 
away your topmasts, fust thing you 
know. I’ve got a chance to let one of 
my houses for the summer.” 


come home to dinner’ 









Then ’twas my turn to swaller. 

“Good land of Goshen!” I says. “Not 
one of the shore-road houses?” 

You see, he owned a couple of big 
old run-down farmhouses—seized ’em 
on a mortgage—way out on the bluff 


by the old harbor shore. They was 
six miles from nowhere and as empty 
and forsaken as a pauper’s pocketbook. 
Each of ’em had about twenty rooms 
and they was furnished, after a fashion, 
but, except as startin’ p’ints to get away 
from, I couldn’t figure they was wuth 
anything. Jonadab had risked a couple 
of dollars and had advertised ’em in a 
3rockton newspaper as bein’ to let. The 
advertisement said they was surrounded 
by magnificent views and that the air 
was fresh and salt. Well, that was 
honest enough, for views was all that 
did surround ’em, and if a seventy- 
mile an hour gale ain’t fresh then I 
don’t know what is. 

So when he give out that he had a 
chance to let one of these derelicts I 
was as surprised as if somebody’d willed 
me somethin’. However, he said ’twas 
so. Said he’d got a letter that very 
mornin’ and the victim would be down 
the next day to look at the property. 

“Well, my soul and body!” I says. 
“Wonders’ll never cease, will they? 
What’s the name of the condemned and 
where did it escape from?” 

He shook his head and begun feelin’ 
in one pocket after the other for the 
letter. 

“Tt’s a woman,” he says, “and the 
name’s such a queer one I thought sure 
I’d never forget it. The last part of 
it is ‘Pink’ somethin’ or other and the 
fust is—is ‘Cantelope,’ seems to me. 
And she wants the place for a young 
female’s graveyard.” 
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I laid down my knife and fork. 
“Pink Cantelope!” I begun. He 
stopped me. 

“No, no!” he snapped. “Cantelope 
Pinky, or somethin’ like that. Where 
is that everlastin’ letter? I thought I 
put it in my vest pocket, but——” 

“Jonadab Wixon,” says I, “either 
you're crazy or that Cantelope is. I 
should think sartin "twas the last if 
*twa’n’t that she wanted the place for a 
graveyard. That’s sane enough, and 
shows good judgment. You better lo- 
cate that letter.” 

fe did locate it finally, in his hat, 
and passed it over to me. I read it and 
found that, as usual, he’d made a few 
triflin’ mistakes. The letter was writ- 
ten neat and nice as ever I see, was 
headed from Brookline, Mass., and was 
signed by the name of “Miss Penelope 
Pinckney.” And it seemed that she 
was skipper of a young woman’s sem- 
inary and was lookin’ for a quiet, re- 
tired spot to bring her scholars to for 
the summer. “Seminary” was so nigh 
“cemetery” that Jonadab had got ’em 
mixed. 

And on the train next mornin’ comes 
Miss Penelope herself, a sweet, prim, 
nice little body, with a quiet way of 
speakin’ and a manner that spelt “lady” 
a mile off. Me and Jonadab met her 
with the buggy and drove her down 
to look over what he complimented by 
the name of “property.” Twas a fine 
day, sunshine and, for a wonder, 
mighty little wind, so the big old houses 
looked more invitin’ than usual, though, 
to my mind, that wa’n’t sayin’ much. 
Pink”—that’s what we 
come to call her afterward—fell dead 
in love with ’em on the spot. The 
crooked old gambrel roofs, saggin’ in 
the middle and breakin’ out unex- 
pected with little windows, like measles 
ckles, she called “picturesque” and 
“romantic” and terms similar. The 
ratty old bedsteads and crippled furni- 
ture was “sweet” and “Colonial” and 
The magnificent views of nothin’ 
in particular was “awe inspirin’,” and 
the general lonesomeness of the whole 
outfit pleased her down to the ground. 
She was one of them lovable, motherly 
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But “Miss 
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old maids that the Almighty designed 
to look out for the strays of this world. 
Anything forsaken appealed to her and 
she adopted one of them houses—the 
smaller of the two—right off. She 
would take possession in a week, she 
and the twenty-odd girls and servants 
that made up the seminary. 

“As to the terms,” she says to Jona- 
dab, “they are quite satisfactory, Cap’n 
Wixon. And the money bg 

“Um—h’m,” nods Jonadab, prickin’ 
up his ears, “the money——” 

“That will be all right, too.” 

The cap’n wa’n’t so enthusiastic at 
this. Money, to be all right for him, 
meant that ’twas in his pocket—some 
of it, anyhow. 

“Ya-as,” says he, kind of doubtful. 
“T—I don’t doubt ’twill, Miss Cante— 
Miss Pinkelope.” 

“Pinckney,” says she, polite. 

“Ya-as, Miss Pinckney. But, you 
see—not doubtin’ you any, of course—I 
a (dg 

She colored up, kind of. “I under- 
stand,” she said. “I suppose you have 
heard that—er—I formerly had some 
difficulty in—in financing my school. 
I’m afraid that is true. I am not used 
to such matters. Before father died he 
—but never mind that. My seminary 
is now on a firm footing. I have sev- 
eral thousand dollars at my disposal, 
thanks to a—a distant relative of mine 
and 

She colored up again when she men- 
tioned the relative. There ain’t nothin’ 
shy about Jonadab when he’s on the 
trail of a cent and he asked a question 
right off. 

“What’s your relation’s name?” says 
he. 

“Wool,” she admits, kind of reluc- 
tant. “Lysander P. Wool. He is—er 
—very well-to-do and quite responsible. 
He is—is—a—a sort of physician. And 
I will pay the first month’s rent now.” 

That settled it. The cap’n never 
asked no more questions. But she did, 
just one, as we was puttin’ her on the 
cars. 

“You’re sure,” she said, “that there 
are no objectionable characters in that 
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neighborhood? No—er—young men or 
anything like that?” 

“Not nigher the nearest fish boat,” I 
says. “And that’s ten mile offshore.” 

She seemed happier. “I’m so glad, 
she purrs. “My young ladies come 
from the very best families and I am 
very careful that they meet no young 
persons of the male sex while under 
my charge.” 

“Rest easy, marm,” says I, emphatic. 
“They won't meet ’em—nor see ’em, 
nuther, unless it’s through a spyglass.” 

So, havin’ signed a four months’ lease 
and paid her rent; away she went; and 
inside of a fort’ni’t the “Pinckney Sum- 
mer School for Young Ladies” 
settled and under way, with full steam 
up. 

Me and Jonadab went over once or 
twice to how ’twas gettin’ along. 


” 


was 


see 
The cap’n couldn’t get the “cemetery” 
idee out of his head and I cal’late he 
expected to find a lot of remains, or at 
least, a lot of folks just ready to make 
their wills. But there weren’t nothin’ 
dead about Miss Pink’s scholars. If 
ever I see a lively lot of girls—and 
handsome, too—’twas over on those for- 
saken sand heaps. We tried to be so- 
ciable, of course, and they seemed to 


like it; at any rate, they gathered 
around us and giggled and laughed 


every time we opened our mouths. 

“Ain’t you sort of lonesome here?” 
says I. 

“Not so very, yet,’ answers one of 
the prettiest. “But do tell us, Mr. Win- 
gate, are there no summer people in 
the village? No young people, I 
mean ?” 

“Young fellers, I guess you mean,” I 
told her. “Ha! ha! Why, yes, there’s 
some, but not many nor frequent. I 
think——”’ 

Then Mizs Pink hove in sight and 
roped ’em into the house. They went, 
but more as a favor than ’cause they 
was afraid of her, seemed to me. She 
was too mild and kind and sweet to boss 
eighteen lively, full-of-mischief girls— 
that is, in any everyday place. Over 
there she’d probably get along, ’cause 
there wa’n’t any trouble for ’em to get 
into. 
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The third week after the school 
opened Jonadab sprung another bomb- 
shell under us. He come home, smilin’ 
broad and gorgeous, and with him was 
another man who looked familiar but 
who I was sure I’d never seen afore. 


This man was a big, bald-headed, 
fleshy, fifty-year-old critter, with a 


smooth face and an eye like a fishhawk. 
His straw hat was stuck on one side 
of his head and the cigar in his mouth 
stuck up on the opposite side, to bal- 
ance, aS you might say. 

“Barzilla,”’ says the cap’n, “let me 


make you acquaintanced to the gent 
that’s goin’ to board with us the rest 
of the season. Doctor Wool, shake 


hands with my messmate, Mr. Barzilla 
Wingate.” 

We shook, although I was so set back 
at the sudden news of another boarder 
that I scursely knew whether to stick 
out my foot or my hand. However, I 
did notice that the big feller’s paw was 
plump and flabby, and smooth as the 
rest of him. 

“Wool?” says I. “Doctor Wool? 
Why, that name sounds natural to me 
and your face looks natural, too, but 

He tipped back his fat round head 
and laughed a “Ho! ho!” that scared 
the pigeons on the barn roof. 

“Ought to be natural,” he says. 
“T’ve spent my good money, and plenty 
of it, for twenty years, to make ’em 
natural to everybody from Seattle to 
Key West. Hey? Ha! ha!” 

“Yes, indeed!” chimes in Jonadab. 
“Why, Barzilla, last time you had the 
lumbago you used one of the doctor’s 
plasters. And talk about doin’ good! 
Why——” 

“Well, well, well!” I sings out. “Are 
you ‘Wool the Wizard’? The one that 
—that——’”’ 

I knew him then, of course. His 
picture was in every newspaper’s ad- 
vertisin’. And there was a “Wool’s Al- 
nanac” hangin’ over the cookstove that 
minute. “Wool the Wizard!” The 
chap that put out “Wool’s Willow Wine 
for the Weak,” and “Wool’s Lemon 
Lozenges for the Liver,” and “Wool’s 
Perfect Plasters for Pleurisy.” Know 
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him? How could I help it? And then 
I remembered somethin’ else. 

“Why!” says I. “You must be the 
Doctor Wool that’s backin’ Miss Pink’s 
school? Her rich relation she told us 
about.” 

He didn’t laugh this time; 
chuckled, kind of oily and jellified. 

“Not backin’ exactly,” he said. “Not 
backin’ altogether. He! he! Just in- 
vestin’ a little somethin’ with hopes. 
He! he! he! Don’t see the joke? All 
right, I do, and that’s all that’s neces- 
sary. As for bein’ a relation—well, I 
am. My aunt married Penelope’s sec- 
ynd cousin.” 

He had hired the best square room, 
up over the settin’ and his 
trunks, six of ’em, was moved in that 
very day. And from then on he treated 
us to his company, his gaudy clothes— 
he had a new suit for every day in the 
week and two for Sunday—and his con- 
versation. Especial the conversation. 
He talked all the time, and always about 
himself and his medicines and_ his 
money. I never saw a body that had 
such a holy reverence for himself and 
his smartness as that Wool man. 
Every time he passed a lookin’-glass 
he dipped his colors, as you might say. 

He told us how he got rich. He told 
us how much he paid for his i 
monials.” He made_ proclamations 
concernin’ how many hogsheads of 
Willow Wine” and “square yards of 
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rieurisy Ti 
out in a day. He announced that his 
ucky letters were “L. P. W.”—his own 
nitials—and that he never sandbagged 
the sufferin’ public with a new prepara- 
ion unless the name of it could begin 
with one of the three.” L. for the 
‘Lemon Lozenges,” P. for the “Per- 
fect Plasters,” W. for the “Willow 
Wine.” See? 
“Humph!” says I. 
lave been 
Smith, 


“Suppose you'd 
christened George Jones 
where would your ‘Willow 
Wine’ come in there ?” 

“Right out of the same vat,” he says, 
winkin’ hard. “Only then I’d have 


ticketed it ‘Smith’s Soothin’ Syrup for 
A dose by any other name 
He, he, he! 


Sciatica,’ 


would taste as bad. And 
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the testimonials and labels wouldn’t cost 
a cent more.” 

The second morning after he made 
port with us he got me to drive him 
over to the seminary. He was rigged 
up regardless in white flannels and hair 
dye and didn’t look a day over thirty- 
five—if you was nigh-sighted and had 
forgot your specs. Likewise he was 
cologned up till he scented the scenery 
like a syringa bush. 

“Miss Pink’ll be glad to see you, 
won't she?” says I, lookin’ at him side- 
ways. 

“Hope so,” he answers, kind of du- 
bious. “By the way, Pingate, how’s 
she gettin’ along? The knowledge 
works runnin’ full up, are they?” 

“Chock full, they tell me,” I says. 
“And there ain’t any P in my name. [ 
don’t make no ‘Perfect Plasters.’ 

“Hum,” he says. “Beg your pardon 
—Wingate, then. There! So Pen’s 
really doin’ well. Hum!” 

He nodded and appeared to be think- 
in’, At any rate he said nothin’ more 
till we drove in at Miss Pink’s front 
gate. 

I ain’t sartin that she was glad to 
see her medical relation, but I'll bet my 
Sunday necktie that she was surprised. 
She turned red and white and then red 
again. 

“Why! Why, Lysander!” says she 

“Hell n,” says Wool. “My, but 
you look fine. And younger and pret- 
tier than ever.” 

He spoke as if he meant it. And 
the look he give her made her turn her 
head. She didn’t seem to like him any 
too well, nor his loud clothes and loud 
voice neither. For relations—even fur- 
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they was as different as a 
ss Pink was 
a iady. Doc Wool was—well, he wz 

a p'tent medicine “wizard.” 

you doing here?” she 
asked uim, nervous-like. 

“Oh, just viewin’ the sandscayq 

he answers, chucklin’, “How’s biz: 
Those some of the inmates ?” 

Two or three of the girls had come 
round the corner of the house. Wool 
stared at them, independent and sassy, 
and they stared back. They seemed 
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astonished to see an exhibit like him 
talkin’ with their little Miss Pink. 
’Twas a contrast. 

“Ss—sh! Ss—hh!” she pleads. 
“Please don’t, Lysander. Did you wish 
to see me? Come inside.” 

“Don’t I always wish to see you, 
Pen?” he asks. “If I had my way I 
wouldn’t look at anybody else.” 

However, he gits down out of the 
buggy and goes into the house. I set 
still and waited. Pretty soon some of 
the scholars bobbed up and asked ques- 
tions. They wanted to know who that 
dreadful fat man was and what he was 
doin’ there. I dodged, best I could, 
and they got mighty little satisfaction 
from me. 

By and by the doc and Miss Pink 
come out together. She looked flus- 
tered and put out. He was as serene 
as a hayfield in June. 

“Oh, Lysander,” she says, beggin’- 
like, “please don’t trouble me any more. 
You were awfully kind to let me have 
the money for this school, but 

“Not at all,” he says, smilin’. “It 
Was an investment. I expect results 
from it.” 

“T appreciate it, Lysander,” she says. 
‘Really I do; but don’t ask me 
You mustn’t. Now or ever. It’s im- 
possible.” 

He kept on smilin’. ‘“Nothin’s im- 
possible for L. P. Wool, Esquire,” he 
answers, slow and steady. 
me, Pen. I can wait. But what I make 
up my mind to get I get. And when 
this new scheme of yours busts, why 
then——” 

“But it won’t, Lysander,” she cried, 
determined. “It can’t! I’m sure it will 


” 


” 





‘ 





“You know 


succeed. 
“Yes?” says he. “Well, all right. 
Only when it does——” 
ut it can’t fail. If it did, and I 
owed you all that money, I should——” 
“You would come to me, of cours 
Be sensible, Pen. Give it up now and 
— No? Weil, good-by. Only, you 
know me. What I set out to get I get. 
Good-by. Be a good girl. Go on, Pin- 
gate.” 
We went on, but as I was steerin’ the 
horse out of the yard I looked back; the 
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tears was runnin’ down poor little Miss 
Pink’s face. I didn’t love the flavor of 
that Wool critter afore; he actually 
disagreed with me now. 

He only spoke once on the way. Then 
twas to make me swear I’d never tell 
a soul that ’twas him was backin’ Miss 
Pink’s seminary. She had promised 
never to tell, he said, and he’d under- 
take to keep Jonadab quiet. So I prom- 
ised never to mention it. 

“Good, Thingate, old salt,” he 
chuckles. “See that you keep your 
word. I’m one of those fellers the Bible 
speaks about; I’m blessed because I 
give in secret.” 

Another month slipped along. Miss 
Pinckney’s “Select Summer School for 
Young Ladies” hadn’t bust yet. In 
fact it seemed to be doin’ very well, 
everything considered. Miss Pink— 
what few times I saw her—was cheer- 
ful and was talkin’ of locatin’ a perma- 
nent winter school in Boston when the 
summer try-out was over. As for Wool 
he acted troubled. Seemed to me that 
his relation’s success wa’n’t so grateful 
to him as ’twas to her. 

One noon at dinner Jonadab told a 
yarn he’d heard that forenoon in the 
village. Seems there’d been a dance at 
the big hotel and a couple of Mi 
Pink’s scholars had heard of it, ski 
out, unbeknownst to her, and had 
a fine time all the evenin’—till they 
back and found Penelope settin’ up for 
’em. Then there was wailin’ a 
gnashin’ out of teeth, so’s to speak. 1 
two girls were shut up in their rooms 

1 








~ 


for a week, which seemed to me a 
pretty long sentence for a lark with no 
special harm in it 

I said so. Says I, “Well,” I sa 


“that’s pretty rough for a little fun. 
Young folks are young and _ they’re 
bound to dance. When I was twenty ot 


SO 





“°Tain’t the dancin’ so much,” in 
terrupts Cap’n Jonadab. “It’s ‘cause 
they met some of the young chaps at 
the hotel. Miss Pink is more scart 
of a young feller then I’d be of the 
Evil One. Hers is a select school, sh¢ 
keeps sayin’, and all her boarders come 
from the nobility and gentry 
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’Twouldn’t do for bluebloods like them 
to mix up with two-dollar-a-day sum- 
mer boarders, would it? That’s the 
one thing Miss Pink wanted to be sar- 
tin of when she hired my house—that 
there wa’n’t a young male within ten 
mile.” 

Doc Lysander had listened to all this 
without sayin’ a word, which wa’n’t his 
reg’lar style by no means. Now he 
spoke up. 

“Hum!” he grunts. “Cap’n, I s’pose 
if a crowd of young men should locate 
near Pen’s chicken coop she’d pull up 
stakes right off, hey?” 

Jonadab banged the table. “Not if I 
know it, she wouldn’t!’ he announces 
emphatic. “She’s got a four months’ 
lease and I’d hold her to it.” 

“Hum!” says Wool again. Then, 
after a spell, he smiled and went out of 
the room. That afternoon he surprised 
us by sayin’ he was goin’ up to the city; 
he’d be back pretty soon. 

Jonadab got a telegram the second 
day that seemed to tickle him ’most to 
death. He answered it immediate, but 
what it was he wouldn't. tell. At the 
end of a week, however, I happened to 
meet him unexpected down at the depot 
and he was talkin’ with a thin, meek 
little man, dressed in black, with eye- 
glasses and scatterin’ ha’f-mast cheek 
whiskers. 

‘he cap’n acted kind of sheepish 
when I hailed him, but he introduced 
the little man as Professor Jonathan 
Quill, of Worcester. 

“The professor is an inventor, Bar- 
zilla,” says he. “He’s invented a pat- 
ent washtub.” 

“Excuse me,” says the side-whis- 
kered one, “a washing machine, Cap- 
tain Wixon, not a washtub. They are 
quite diff’rent—ahem! really, yes— 
quite diff’rent. One encloses the wash 
and———” 

“And t’other washes the clothes. 
Yes, yes,” says I, “I see.” 

He didn’t see, though—not the joke 
part of it, anyhow. He went on to tell 
me about his wonderful self-washer, 
how you put the clothes in it, and 


pressed a button, and set down and 
read a novel and fanned yourself for 
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exactly eight minutes, after which you 
opened the machine and there was the 
children all starched and dressed for 
Sunday. Maybe I’ve exaggerated them 
statements a little, but not much. ’Twas 
plain to see that that patent washer 
was his hobby, the joy and hope and 
pride of his life. A big corporation, “a 
very big and wealthy one indeed, Mr. 
Wingate, I assure you,” was now con- 
siderin’ the contraption. “If they de- 
cide to take it up, on my terms, Mr. 
Wingate, it will mean more to me than 
you can imagine. Yes, sir.” 

‘Twas pretty nigh pitiful to hear the 
little critter moon along about that 
washer. You couldn’t help liking him, 
he was so sort of mild and sweet and 
earnest—reminded you of Miss Pink, 
that way—but I’d met inventors before 
and I cal’lated I knew how much prac- 
tical value there was in their doin’s. Be- 
sides which the train was about due and 
Jonadab was hoppin’ around the pair 
of us, apparently mighty anxious we 
shouldn’t talk too much. 

“But what are you doin’ down here, 
professor?” says I. “Locatin’ a factory 
site.” 

He sighed. “No, sir,” says he. “The 
matter, I’m sorry to say, has not 
reached that stage, as yet. Inventing, 
Mr. Wingate, is merely a hobby of 
mine. My profession is teaching. I 
am proprietor of a select summer school 
for young gentlemen.” 

“What?” says I. 

The train whistled just then, and he 
waited for it to stop afore he answered. 

“Yes, Mr. Wingate,” says he finally, 
“a select school for young gentlemen of 
the best families. My summer school is 
in session just at present, but it has not 
succeeded as well as I had hoped, ow- 
ing, I—I think, to an unfortunate loca- 
tion. A wealthy—er—friend whom I 
have tried to interest in my washer, but 
without success”—here he fetched an- 
other sigh—‘“has interested himself in 
my school, financially. He recom- 
mended, as a new location for it, the 
establishment belonging to Captain 
Wixon here.” 

“What?” says I again, staggering 
back. 
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“Yes,” says he, mild. “I have leased 
the big house over by the ocean road. 
No doubt you know it. J—and my 
students—will take possession imme- 
diately. Yes, Captain Wixon, I’m com- 
ing. Good-by, Mr. Wingate. I’m 
pleased to have——” 

Jonadab hustled him aboard the train 
just then. I couldn’t have spoke if I’d 
wanted to. I’d been fetched up into 
the wind, with everything slattin’, and 
IT hadn’t got over the jar. But when 
that train had gone I lit on Jonadab 


Wixon. 
“Look here, you!” I sings out. 
“What’s this mean? Have you-—— 


Tell me now! Have you dared to let 
that other old slab palace of yours 
for another school, a boys’ school ?” 

“Yes,” says he, kind of sullen. “I 
have. What of it?” 

“What of it? Why, you crazy bed- 
lamite! A boys’ school right next to 
Miss Pink’s! A boys’ 

“Aw, belay!” he snorts. “Don’t be 
a fool, Barzilla. I’ve let them two rat- 
tletraps of houses for more’n I ever ex- 
pected to sell ’em for. S’pose I can 
afford to kill the egg that hatched the 
gold goose? ’Tain’t none of your af- 
fairs, anyhow, Barzilla Wingate.” 

Well, ’twa’n’t, so fur’s that goes. But 
I sniffed a nigger in the woodpile some- 
where. 

“Look here, Jonadab,” says _ I. 
“How’d you come to hear of this Quill 
man? Who’s behind you in this busi- 
ness ?” 

“Nobody,” he says, prompt. “I 
don’t need anybody to run my affairs. 
I P 

And so on for quite a spell. But 
my suspicions wa’n’t quieted to any 
great amount. There is such a thing 
as pleadin’ not guilty too much. 

Next day back comes Lysander the 
Wizard. I sprung the Quill proposi- 
tion on him unexpected, just to see how 
he’d act. He never turned a hair; just 
put back his fat head and laughed. 

“Ho, ho!” he says. “Jonquils 
planted next to the Pinks. ’Twill be 
a merry old flower garden, won’t it.” 

“T guess I'll step over and give warn- 
in’ to the Pink bed,” says I, casual and 
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careless. He stopped laughin’ and his 
eyebrows pulled together. 

“I wouldn't,” says he, slow. “I 
wouldn’t, if I was you, Tingate. I’ve 
gen’rally found it paid to keep still 
about what wasn’t my funeral.” 

’Twa’n’t my funeral, that was a fact 
I might be one of the chief mourners, 
but ‘twouldn’t be to me the flowers 
would be sent. All I could do was get 
out clean handkerchiefs and wait for 
the time to weep. Poor Miss Pink 
And poor Jonathan Quill! My scent 
of the woodpile hadn’t got no weaker, 
neither. 

The weepin’ time came soon enough 
On Monday down comes the professor 
with two teachers, six servants, and 
nineteen young gentlemen students 
Over to the big house next to Miss 
Pink’s they go, seven wagonloads of 
"em. And, as they say in some of them 
shows at the town hall, the plot thick- 
ened. 

’Twas too thick to stir almost im- 
mediate. When Miss Pink found out 
what was located next door to her she 
flew up in the air like a settin’ hen 
stirred up with a hoe handle. And 
when she lit *twas at our front door. 

“T must see Captain Wixon!” she 
cries, tremblin’ and almost cryin’. “I 
must see him at once.” 

She saw him. He seemed to be ex- 
pectin’ her. And the way he acted made 
me provoked enough to choke him. She 
wanted to break the lease and he 
wouldn’t let her. 

“Sorry, marm,” says he, “but I can’t 
afford it.” 

“Where is 
“Where is 
is he?” 

It appeared he’d gone to walk. She 
rustled off, wringin’ her hands, to see 
if she couldn’t find him. 

“*’Twon’t do her no good,” says 
Jonadab, winkin’ at me. “Wool knows 
his business.” 

“You mean scamp, Jonadab Wixon!” 
says I. “Can’t you see that fat man 
is up to some low-down trick? Why I 
don’t know, but——” 

“Aw, be still!” he 
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ain't for us to meddle with, Barzilla. 
Hello! Here comes t’other lunatic.” 

‘Twas the professor. He was as 
crazy and upset, almost, as Miss Pink. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?’ he 
groaned. “Why didn’t you? Don’t you 
sce, if I had known, I never would 
have brought a school for young gen- 
tlemen to be the next-door—yes, the 
sole neighbor to a young ladies’ sem- 
inary? And Miss Pinckney’s school! 
Vhy, I have known her for years! She 
and I taught together. I esteem her 
very highly. Oh, dear me! Captain 
Wixon, I shall move at once.” 

“Very good,” says Jonadab. “Only 
I shall expect my three months’ rent.” 


‘Yes, yes. I presume that can be 


arranged. Oh, I hope it can! Vil— 
I'll see you about it again very shortly, 


Captain Wixon.” 

He hurried off, wringing his hands. 
I followed him. 

“Professor,” says I, “there’s no use 
tryin’ to argue Jonadab out of a trade. 
Might as well try to figger a chicken 
mit of a fox’s mouth with the rule for 
compound fractions. If I was you I'd 
go right up to the city and see the rich 
feller that’s backin’ you. That’s wha 
ld do.” 

“Yes, yes,” he stammers. “Thank 

u, Mr. Wingate. I shall see him at 
mce. But it will not be necessary for 
ne to g<o—” 

He pulled up sharp right there. 

“What’s his name?” I asks. 

“That—that—you'll excuse me, I’m 
ure, Mr. Wingate,” he says, polite as 
could be and tryin’ hard not to hurt my 
feelin’s. “You'll excuse me, I’m sure, 
I have given my 


ut that is a secret. 
word to the gentleman who so kindly 
ent me the money, and—and I must 
10t break it, not to a soul.” 

“So you used to know Miss Pink, 
ey?” says I, by way of more bait. 

‘Yes, yes. I have known her for 
many years. We have always been 
warm friends. I knew she was located 
somewhere on the Cape—in fact, she 
wrote me that she was—but I did not 
know she was here. Oh, dear me! 
Really, you must excuse me, Mr. Win- 
gate. I can’t talk now.” 
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So I left him and went away, arguin’ 
it out with myself. Wool was backin’ 
Miss Pink, I knew. I suspicioned that 
he was likewise backin’ Quill. And it 
looked as if he wanted ’em both to go 
under. Now why? 

Miss Pink found her dear “relation,” 
I guess. And I guess likely that the 
professor found his wealthy friend 
somewheres in the same latitude. And 
I also guess that both interviews had 
the same endin’. Anyway both schools 
stayed right where they was and the 
trouble begun. 

’Twas trouble with a big T. Both 
the young gentlemen students and the 
young seminarians was fust families 
but they had as much human nature as 
poor folks’ children. And there was 
flirtations and notes passed back and 
forth, and runaway rides to dances and 
all sorts of games. Acquaintanceship 
between the “Pinks” and “Jonquils”— 
that was Wool’s names for the two sets 
—bein’ strictly forbid, made the larks 
all the more fun, of course. Studies 
and discipline went up in the air. Even 
the village folks begun to talk, and 
Miss Pink got thinner and paler all the 
time. As for Quill, he was a walkin’ 
advertisement for nervous prostration. 
And Wool the Wizard smiled and 
smiled and grew fatter than ever on 
our grub. 

At last the explosion come. Some- 
how or other word got to the old folks 
at home, and rich old moneybags and 
their wives begun arrivin’ at the Or- 
ham depot. They didn’t stay but a lit- 
tle while and when they left it was 
with indignation and a son or a daugh- 
ter, as the case might be. The idea of 
their offshoots makin’ acquaintances 
without the proper recommendation pa- 
pers! ’Twas outrageous! Common! 
Etcetery and so on. The school and 
the seminary grew smaller and smaller. 
The edge of the finish was just showin’ 
around the corner. 

One day Jonadab comes in, lookin’ 
troubled, and makes announcement that 
the Quill professor had had a telegram 
and has left for the city sudden the 
previous a. m. 

“You don’t cal’late he’s skipped, do 
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you, Barzilla?” he asks, anxious. “By 
—by the everlastin’! I'll have his hide 
if he has.” 

“Don’t know,” says I. “I know I 
wouldn’t skip without havin’ the scalp 
of one man, anyhow. He’d need a 
Perfect Plaster afore I got through 
with him.” 

And, that afternoon, I said nothin’ 
to nobody, but tramps over to the sem- 
inary. I meant to have a plain talk 
with Miss Pink and tell her what I 
believed was the truth—that is, that 
her kind “relation,’”’ Brother Wool, was 
playin’ a mean trick on her. 

One or two servants was standin’ 
disconsolate around the back door and 
I asked ’em where I could find Miss 
Pinckney. Well, they cal’lated she was 
round the place somewheres. I might 
go into the settin’ room and wait. 

“Is she with the scholars?” I asks, 
They laughed and looked at each other. 

“Scholars!” says one. “Scholars! 
He! he! There ain’t any scholars no 
more. This school is busted. We're 
waitin’ for our wages.” 

Into the settin’ room I went. No- 
body there. I felt as sorry as ever I 
done, now I tell you. Poor Miss 
Pink! Down I sets in a rocker cov- 
ered with figgered curtain stuff and 
does some thinkin’. I wished I weren't 
poorer than Job’s last chicken. I'd 
have liked to help that little teacher 
woman, 

I presume likely I fell asleep. Any- 
how, the next thing I knew I heard 
voices in the next room, the parlor. I’d 
have liked to have got up and left, for 
listenin’ ain’t in my line; but I couldn’t 
very well without makin’ a disturbance, 
so I had to stay settin’. 

The voices was a man’s and a 
woman’s—Doc Lysander P. Wool’s and 
Miss Pink’s. His was loud and cheer- 
ful as ever, but mighty emphatic. Hers 
was shaky and choked with sobs and 
dismalness. 

“Oh! Oh!” says she. 
I do?” 

“Do?” says he. “Why, do the sensi- 
ble thing, Pen. The thing I’ve been 
wantin’ you to do for a long time. I 
never expected this school foolishness 


“What shall 
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of yours would pay. To oblige you I 
put my money in it——” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know,” she sobs. “You’ve 
been so kind! And I can’t pay you. 
It isn’t my fault. I have tried. If 
Professor Quill hadn’t——” 

“That feller ought to be tarred and 
feathered,” snorts Wool. “Of course 
he 





“But it isn’t his fault,” protests Miss 
Pink. “Poor man, he didn’t know. 
Why, Lysander, he tells me that his po- 
sition is similar to mine. A wealthy 
friend of his, who had lent him money, 
insisted on his bringing his school here. 
This friend didn’t say a word about my 
establishment and——” 

“Hum!” says the Wizard, brisk. 
“Did he tell you the friend’s name?” 

“No, no! Of course not. It is a 
secret, like your advancing money to 
me. Certainly I didn’t tell him ¢/at. 
So why should he is 

“All right; all right! Now, Pen——” 

“I’m so sorry for poor Mr. Quill, 
too. He is a good man and a gentle- 
man. Yes, a brilliant man. Ii only 
the big company which is considering 
his washing machine would take it up, 
he would be——”’ 

“Confound Quill and his washtub, 
too! I wouldn't care if he drowned 
himself in it. Pen, will you marry me?” 

“Oh, I can’t, Lysander! I can’t!’ 

“You can—and you will, some time 
or other. You know me. What I 
start to get I get. Let’s look this thing 
in the face. You haven’t a cent. You 
owe a lot—not to mention what you 
owe me. I offer you the position of 
my wife, plenty of money, horses and 
carriages of your own, finest country 
house in this State, gowns and di’ 
monds till you can’t rest, and a hu 
band with Wool the Wizard’s name and 
cash to back him. Pen, I’m sick of 
foolin’. You’ve got to marry me some 
day. You might as well do it now.” 

“T can’t, Lysander! I can’t! You’ve 
been good to me, in your way, but I—I 
don’t care for you. There!” 





“That be hanged! I’m no kid. You 
will care for me. I’ll make you. And 


if that ain’t the answer, what is? What 
can you do?” 
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“TI thought perhaps you would ad- 
vance me——” 

“Not another cent. Business is busi- 
ness, and your reputation as a school 
teacher is gone. Oh, I know there’s 
been no real harm goin’ on, but that 
don’t count. You can’t get another 
place, or start another school.” 

“Why not? Oh, why not?” 

“Because I'll see that you don’t. Or 
if you do, by hook or crook, I'll see 
that it ends the way this one did. You 
understand? You've got to marry me. 
And now’s the best time to do it—best 
for both of us. Right now!” 

[ heard his big fist slam down on 
somethin’ or other. And, then, in the 
silence that followed, I heard some- 
thin’ else, hard breathin’, right at my 
shoulder. I looked up and there stood 
Professor Jonathan Quill, proprietor of 
a mighty feeble and fast-wastin’ school 
for select young gentlemen. I don’t 
know how long he’d been there or when 
he come in. What I do know is that 
he was there, and his thin side whis- 
kers was bristlin’ and his usually mild 
eyes snappin’ like fire coals astern of 
his specs. I’d have sung out somethin’, 
in my surprise, but he made a motion 
that snapped my mouth shut like a clam 
shell. 

I could hear more sobs from the par- 
lor. Then that Wool critter says: 
“Well? T’m waitin’.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” sobs Miss Pink. 
“What shall I do? Must I? Oh, must 


Then, with a whirl and a slat like a 
toy typhoon, “Jonquil” stepped acrost 
the floor, flung open the door, and stood 
in front of them two. And he was cer- 
tainly a lively old posy. 

“Miss Pinckney,” says he, “pardon 
my intrusion, please, and pardon me 
when I tell you I’ve heard a part of 
what this—this person has been say- 
ing to you. I’ve heard enough! Yes, 
sir, enough! Doctor Wool, I owe you 
two thousand dollars with interest.” 

“Get out of here, you!” snarls Wool. 
“What d’you mean by——” 

“T owe you two thousand dollars with 
interest,” goes on the professor, in his 


little thin voice, but cold and sharp as 
an icicle. “I'll pay it now, at once.” 

“You'll pay it?” bellers Lysander. 

“T’ll pay it. I’m happy to say that 
my patent washer has been accepted 
by the company with whom I’ve been 
in correspondence and I have in my 
pocket a check for five thousand dol- 
lars. Likewise I have accepted a posi- 
tion with that company which guaran- 
tees me a comfortable salary for the 
next twenty years. Miss Pinckney, you 
and I have been this man’s victinis to 
further his own ends in regard to you 
I have just learned that he is respon- 
sible for bringing your seminary here. 
He is also responsible for bringing me 
here. He did it purposely to make you 
fail. His professions of disinterested 
friendship to both of us are falsehoods. 
He brought my young men here and 
kept them here in order to leave you 
penniless and at his mercy. He stirred 
up the trouble between the schools. He 
notified the parents——” 

“You’re a liar!” howled Wool. 

“7’m not the liar, doctor,” says Quill, 
calm but determined. “It’s so, Miss 
Pinckney. And Penelope, I—I have 
made my fortune at last, the future 
you and I used to dream about and 
hope for. Penelope, I can offer you a 
home and peace at last. Will you have 
them ?” 

’Twas still as death about twenty 
breaths. Then I heard Miss Pink’s 
answer. 

“Oh, Jonathan!” she says. “Oh, 
Jonathan, you know I will.” 

I got up and tiptoed to the kitchen. 
The last word I got of that conversa- 
tion was from Wool the Wizard! 

“Tell!” says he. 

’Twas a curious kind of benediction, 
but it ended the best service I ever took 
in. If them servants had looked out 
in the front yard durin’ the next few 
minutes they’d have seen somethin’ to 
astonish ’em. A fat bald-headed loon 
with gray chin whiskers .was rollin’ 
round in the sand and kickin’ up his 
heels like a yearlin’ colt. 

And the name of the loon aforesaid 
was Barzilla Wingate. 
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we. tDID not go on open- 
, ing my morning mail. 
Instead I sat gazing 
rather aimlessly at the 
flickering blue flames 
of the coal fire, twist- 
ing the small oblong 
of mauve-tinted note 
paper between my fingers. I do not 
know quite why. There was nothing 
important or peculiar about the letter. 
It is scarcely much for a woman to 
ask a man to take fifteen minutes’ 
trouble in New York to save her a trip 
from Denver. Still, on the other hand, 
one hardly would take any attention 
from a singer of Madame Cania’s fame 
for granted. The simplest note from 
her—not, I mean, written by her secre- 
tary or her press agent—would have 
figured with more than a few men in 
New York as a distinction to be men- 
tioned. Then, too, I fancied that there 
were men, possibly a little older, to 
whom a letter from her would have 
appeared a distinction not to be men- 
tioned. But, after all, I only guessed. I 
knew so little really about Gina Cania. 

It did occur to me, though, that I 
never remembered having received a 
letter from her before. That fact alone 
ought to have made the receipt of this 
seem odd. But the really odd thing 
was that, infrequently as I saw her, it 
never occurred to me to approach her 
as something more than human, to be 
more than placidly entranced, although 
quite conscious of the rather feverish 
general attitude toward her. 

It was five or six years ago that I 
met Gina Cania; I know I was not yet 
twenty. It was in Havana. A couple 
of fellows I had known at the military 





academy in Orange County had sug- 
gested that I come down for a look 
in on them in Cuba on my way to Pan- 
ama. I was to spend a week or so with 
them on their father’s plantation near 
Pinar del Rio before going across to 
the canal to take the first step in the 
career for which I had studied. I ex- 
pect I would have gone on down for 
the visit if the steamer from New York 
had not been so many hours overdue 
that it landed me in Havana too late 
to get a train for the south until the 
next day. 

Twenty and the first whiff of the 
tropics are apt to do things to a chap. 
At least, they did to me. I did not 
know any one in Havana. So after 
dinner I sat alone over my coffee and 
cigarette at one of those little tables 
on the sidewalk in front of the hotel 
at that corner where the Prado turns 
into Central Park. I was twenty, re- 
member. That after-dinner lull had 
meant a pipe and a stein and “close 
harmony” at Heinrich’s; it had meant a 
cigar, a red lamp shade, and a pretty 
girl across the table to the tune of a 
ragtime band and the clang of upper 
Broadway. But it never had meant a 
tropical sky; a park dense with huge 
palm trees, low-hanging colored lamps 
among them, and here and there a 
small, lighted kiosk; sensuous music 
floating up from the Malecon, and the 
tiny tinkle of the bells on the horses of 
the hurrying fiacres. 

Languorous, subdued, insidious—yet 
the night was alive. After the hot sun 
of the day, men and women had come 
to stroll on the Prado, to meet in 
the park, to chat, smoke, laugh. 3e- 
neath the deep green branches of the 
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palms, between their stalk-like trunks, 
I could see the lights of the theatre of 
gayety across the park. At my right 
the majestic facade of the Nacional was 
dark; it was not an opera night with 
the troupe from Milan. But across 
there everything was light, gayety, ani- 
mation. 

I looked up the effusive, vivacious 
proprietress of the hotel, and asked her 
what entertainment might be found. 
She held up her jeweled hands depre- 
catively, shook her head so violently that 
her long turquoise earrings swung al- 
most brutally to and fro across her 
face, and the huge combs in her masses 
of dyed hair seemed condemned to fall 
out. 

Dios mios, what a misfortune! If 
the sefor only would wait until to-mor- 
row night; to hear the marvelous, the 
superb Ferrati in “Trovatore’” was to 
live! But to-night there was nothing 
worthy the sefior’s attention—only the 
earzuelas at the Payret; froth, coarse, 
without soul. 

Nevertheless I went. She was very 
lovely. They—the volatile, gesticulat- 
ing, cigarette-smoking crowd—admired 
her, applauded, called her back repeat- 
edly. Apparently she expected it, was 
quite willing, was accustomed to it. It 
was the second zarzsuela of the evening; 
evidently she had not appeared in the 
first. Of course, I could understand 
none of the local illusions in the little 
burlesque; nor, indeed, could I follow 
the words of her more rapid songs. 
She was wondrously alluring. Almost 
immediately I saw why. It was not her 
youth, her rich beauty, the oddly plain- 
tive note amidst the sparkling freshness 
of her voice; not even her unobtrusive 
air of aloofness, disregard, disdain al- 
most. Of course, all these things had 
their effect on the multitude. But what 
fascinated me was the peculiar blend- 
ing of Spanish languor and coquetry 
with American health, breadth, self-re- 
liance, vigor. For it was clear that 
she was American, though the Latin 
tinge was doubtless half innate, in- 
bred, not mere assumption. 

I was hard hit. I waited for the next 
zarzuela, She was not in it. Prob- 
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ably it seems very foolish now, but at 
twenty there was nothing funny about 
wandering anxiously up and down the 
Prado; peering into the passing fiacres 
in hope of seeing her; finally leaning 
forlornly across the low ocean wall 
that girts the Malecon on two sides 
listening to the lazy lap, lap, lap of the 
small waves until the sun came up 
across the harbor, streaking with tense 
light the tall, grim towers of El Morro. 
I thought of every plan to meet her. 
It did not occur to me that it might 
not be so difficult. Still, even now, I 
cannof say but that it would have been. 

I did not go to Pinar del Rio next 
day. I never went. I put it to the 
boys that I had been called to Panama 
in haste. I searched the streets by 
day, sat enthralled at the Payret in the 
evenings. Then, on the third night, I 
found an understudy iu her place. I 
inquired. The Neapolitan tenor at the 
Nacional, with an unfortunate girth 
and a beloved high C, had chosen 
“La Bohéme” for his beneficio, so that 
he might give his passée wife a chance 
as Mimi. Not a prima donna of the 
company would suffer the indignity of 
singing Musetta to such a Mimi. La 
Cania had volunteered. I hurried 
across the park. The enthusiasm at 
the Nacional was unbounded; but then, 
I rather fancy it often is. They did 
not know, any who paused to think 
why a Musetta whose voice was light, 
tather crudely used, whose acting car- 
ried little illusion with it, could lift 
them off their feet. Nor did I. Years 
after, when she had learned the subtle- 
ties of singing and of acting, I have 
read many columns of analytical praise, 
in Paris, London, New York, which 
still left the insidious lure of her un- 
explained. 

That night she came to the hotel 
with the tenor and his wife for supper 
Every one swarmed about the table. 
The proprietress was ecstatic. She 
would be charmed to present the dis- 
tinguished Americano to the great Fer- 
rati. He, in turn, would be enchanted 
to present me to La Cania. 

She was radiant; far lovelier in a 
simple gown than in the tinselled chic 
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of the zarzuelas or the makeshift finery 
of Musetta. She was not flurried by 
her success, seemed to appreciate just 
how much and how little it signified. 
She was contained, at ease, unaffected; 
but alert to catch hints as to just who 
each man presented to her might be, 
to observe in a flash the varying de- 
grees of deference accorded them by 
the signora and the tenor, to note the 
proprietress’ manner toward me. Of 
course, I did not consider any one’s 
manner toward me then. I was too 
bewildered. It seemed incredible when 
she consented to lunch with me the 
next day, with me alone. 

I rather overdid myself with that 
luncheon at the Miramar. Even La 


Cania seemed surprised. After all, 
she would not go back to her hotel to 
rest right after luncheon. A drive 


along the ocean road would be pleas- 
ant; how she would adore a day in the 
fresh country; and with an American, 
a fellow countryman, some one she 
could talk to. Fancy me—twenty and 
blinded by her! It seemed impossible, 
very wonderful, that she should want 
to talk of me; what the start with the 
good job on the canal might lead to, of 
my hopes, ambitions, prospects. But 
what of hers, and after her success the 
night before? Yes, she had her ambi- 
tion—but I must talk more to her of 
mine, 

She was still bright, entertaining, 
cordial when we parted at her hotel. 
3ut she could not sup with me after 
the play, would be too tired, must con- 
sider her voice. Oh, yes, she must; I 
was more insistent on that than she. 
I remember sitting up half the night 
writing to her, reiterating that neces- 
sity ; it took me seven pages. The next 
day I sent flowers, with a note. Even- 
ing came; I wrote again. I grew im- 
portunate. The next day I asked once 
more when she would lunch, dine, sup 
with me; drive, walk, receive me for 
even a few moments. I waited. There 
was no answer. Late in the afternoon 
I called. Her maid brought back word 
that she would be delighted to see me 
soon, in a few days, next week. That 
night I wrote another long letter beg- 
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ging to see her, avowing my enchant- 
ment, love, complete capitulation. 

The next day I learned that she had 
gone, had sailed for Havre. What 
was there for me to do? What use 
staying in Havana now? Panama— 
anywhere. I was disconsolate. On the 
boat over I met a corking girl from 
Los Angeles. There was a breezy up- 
lift about her. I remember that I re- 
called a cousin of my mother’s who 
lived in Los Angeles. I visited him 
that spring. 

I did not follow Gina Cania’s course, 
had ceased to think much about her 
when Massenet wrote that opera for 
her which made her famous. I sup- 
pose she climbed up the usual round: 
Marseilles, Brussels, Monte Carlo. I 
remember the friction and gossip when 
she got into the Opéra Comique. And 
then the ecstasy of tout Paris when 
she created the Byzantine empress in 
the Massenet opera. Even the painful 
exposé of her vocal deficiencies when 
she appeared in the standard rdles never 
quite dimmed that triumph. 

It was soon after her début in the 
opera in New York that I met her at 
a studio supper. I rarely have seen a 
woman so lionized. I stood a way off, 
watching, interested, amused. She 
broke through a fawning group. She 
held out a long, graceful arm, a delicate 
hand. She was quite lovely. 

“Aren't you going to speak to me?” 
she said. “It’s horrid to be forgotten.” 

I saw her frequently that season. It 
was surprising some of the houses that 
were opened to her. She invariably 
was bright -and charming; always to 
me cordial, talkative, quite impersonal. 
Then one night—it was at a particu- 
larly stifling, vapid crush—she sent a 
servant to look for me. Earlier I had 
heard a group of matrons expressing 
frank disapproval of the modern custom 
of inviting opera singers as guests. I 
had pretended not to hear. Madame 
Cania made no reference to it when I 
hunted her out. 

“T’m tired,” she said. “Young Pruyn 
wants to drive me home. Do you mind 
insisting on some earlier claim, any- 
thing ?” 
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It was something of a drive, but she 
did not speak once. She leaned her 
head against the back of the brougham, 
kept her eyelids closed. When we had 
reached her cozy little house, were in 
the hallway, she simply held out her 
hand. The lamp above her brought out 
tired shadows in her face. She looked 
squarely into my eyes. She gave my 
hand a firm grip, a man’s grip. 
“Thank you,” she said. That was all. 


As I unfolded the sheet of mauve 
paper again, I recalled that the few 
times I had seen her since that night 
she had been the same to me as before, 
no more friendly, no less. I had not 
seen her about this year, as during the 
first season. The furore had subsided; 
only the Massenet role attracted; when 
it was worn out she had given up New 
York for a tour of other American 
cities. She was in Denver, she wrote; 
would have reached San Francisco by 
the time my answer could arrive. There 
was a letter she wanted, needed; it was 
in the second drawer on the right of 
her larger marquetry desk. She told 
me in just which section of her rooms 
at the storage house it stood. She had, 
she said, superintended the dismantling 
of her house in New York herself, “the 
pretty little home that could be only a 
house after ali.” 

She had written to the storehouse 
people; and enclosed to me a formal 
letter of permission, her keys, and, also, 
an empty envelope that would guide 
me as to the handwriting, stationary, 
monogram, I was to look for. 

She wound up: 

It would be very kind of you. It is of no 
importance, this letter I want; but, do you 
know, you are the only man I can trust? 


It was well along in the afternoon 
before I could get away from my busi- 
ness to the storage house on the upper 
East Side of the city. The tall, plain 
brick walls, the tightly closed sheet-iron 
shutters at the windows, looked grim, 
cold, forbidding. inside, too, the place 
was cheerless. After a caretul scrutiny 
of my credentials, a clerk led me to 
a freight elevator, by which, as I en- 
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tered, I had just seen a man lifted slow- 
ly to one of the many floors. The tier 
that contained Madame Cania’s rooms 
was on the top floor, up an iron stair- 
way, down long stone passages that 
echoed dismally under our feet, past 
the bolted tombs of dead homes. At 
least, I know that that is the way the 
rooms into which I was led would have 
seemed if I had known Gina Cania in 
her home, had associated her pictures, 
rugs, furnishings, with herself. 

I told the clerk to leave me, that my 
search might take some time. The iron 
door swung closed after him. It was 
as well. However, I wasted no time 
meditating on the inanimate friends of 
Madame Cania; deserted, dusty, alone. 
I found the desk described without 
trouble. I unlocked the second drawer 
on the right. 

I do not know whether the signifi- 
cance of its contents struck me right 
away. Certainly it grew rather than 
diminished. The drawer was large, but 
it was full almost to overflowing with 
letters. They were tightly packed in, 
but in evident order. Twine bound 
them into separate packages, varying in 
size from four to five envelopes in some 
to others containing probably twenty, 
thirty, forty. I could not fail to see 
that the bundles included brief notes, 
thick letters, telegrams, cablegrams, 
long business envelopes; even, appar- 
ently, cards to dinners, dances, teas. 

But this was no secret repository of 
a sentimentalist. The cords that bounc 
the various groups were serviceable, 
not pretty. No pressed fiowers ap- 
peared among the letters. Some of th 
packages were marked with slips of pa- 
per. No names were on them, only 
numbers, occasionally an initial or the 
name of some city. 

I pulled myself together. After all, 
it was no affair of mire. I drew the 
gray envelope from my pocket to guide 
me in my search. “The letter will be 
quite by itself,’ Gina had written. I 
had not appreciated the significance 
of the line then. I began lifting out 
the packages. 

Presently I was startled to come on a 
bundle whose top letter, at any rate, 
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was in old Mr. Barrington’s hand. I 
could not help but observe it; I knew 
his writing so well. And on the cor- 
ner of the envelope was the stamp of 
the Trust Company of New Nether- 
lands. It said “After five days return 
to——” Poor old Barry! It is five 
months now since his wife found him 
on the bathroom floor, dead. They gave 
out a story of financial worries. Prob- 
ably it was true. Somehow I found 
myself hoping that it was. 

I put the letters aside and went on 
looking for the gray envelope. In a 
moment a familiar writing seemed to 
leap out at me. Of course it was my 
own. I held the bundle in my hand. 
I recalled the top one. That was the 
first, the seven pages of solicitude for 
her voice. It must seem pretty foolish 
now, I thought. Then my mind went 
on to what must be underneath. The 
note the next morning with the flowers, 
the roses that were long since dead. I 
remembered an effort to make some 
point about American beauties to the 
American beauty. Imaginative meta- 
phors do not necessarily bubble up at 
the call of passion—at twenty or at any 
other age, I fancy. 

That note could be laughed off. But 
then I remembered the letter of the 
second night, importunate, unbridled. 
After that would be those reckless notes 
of the next day, treading fast on one 
another’s heels to beg a hearing. And 
finally that letter of the third night, 
when I had thrown caution, restraint, 
self-respect even, to the winds. 

How utterly ridiculous those letters 
would make me now! Of course, they 
proved nothing. There was nothing to 
prove. She could be keeping them for 
no such purpose as—well, as might at- 
tach to some of the packages of carele 
words which lay in little heaps encir- 
cling me. But it was unpleasant to 
think of their still existing. I did not 
fancy her the kind to ever show them. 
Still, so much might happen; I might, 
quite unconsciously, offend, annoy her; 
she might fail, fall ill, die. Who would 
get them then? How far and wide 
might their foolish contents scatter? 
That was the one time in my life I 
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seriously was tempted to steal. It 
would deprive her of nothing, do her 
no harm. Frankly the desire possessed 
me. Probably if I had asked her for 
the letters she would have given them 
to me. Or if she would not have, was 
that not more reason to do away with 
them, did not that give me a certain 
right? “Do you know,” she had writ- 
ten, “you are the only man I can trust ?” 

I threw the package of my letters 
among the others. With renewed haste 
I burrowed for the gray note. I found 
it. 

Suddenly I heard a key slipped cau- 
tiously into the iron door. I was sur- 
prised, could not quite understand. I 
breathed low, listening. I looked. The 
door was opened slowly, quietly, its 
hinges not let to creak. I closed the 
desk drawer and flung a rug over the 
letters on the floor. 

A young man stepped in, pale, black 
rings underneath his eyes, his hands 


shaking. I rose and looked directly at 
him. He jumped back, but without a 


word, a single outcry. Trembling he 
propped himself against the iron door. 
“Well?” I finally said. 
He wet his dry lips. “What are you 
going to do? Going to tell?” 
“Tell what?” I asked. 


“No use to go through all that,” he 
retorted. “You know you’ve caugh 
me. No use my denying it.” 


“Stealing ?” 

“T didn’t come here to punch the 
bag.” 

“How did you get 

“IT might as well 
can be square enoug 


in?” I asked. 
tell. At least I 


h not to throw 


suspicion on the storehouse people. Il 
rented a storeroom. Pretended to be 
hard to satisfy ; looked at different loca- 
tions. Found where—well, you know 


who—where she had hers. It isn’t hard 
to lead any sort of conversation around 
to a celebrity.” 

“So that’s the way you played it?’ 

“Even had furniture moved in for 
storage,” he went on. “Then I rum- 
maged everywhere, junk shops, second- 
hand shops, for all the keys at all like 
mine. Suppose I ought to have known 






























when the first key worked that the door 
was unlocked already.” 

“Why do you tell me this?” I put to 
him. 

“Tt doesn’t much matter—when 
you’re going to blow your brains out 
before morning.” 

“What do you talk that way for?” 
I spoke roughly. “You look as though 
you might be more or less worth while 


when you’re in your right mind; 
healthy, intelligent, educated—and 
young.” 


“I came here to steal a letter,” he 
went on, bolder now, unflinching, tense. 
“But I don’t consider it like shoplift- 
ing, or robbing a bank. It’s mine by 
rights. Ii—well, ‘she,’ we’re leaving 
names out—if she were the right sort 
it would do no harm; she could have 
it; I shouldn’t be a thief. But it’s all 
up now. It’ll finish me—and she knows 
it.” 

“Don’t you exaggerate?” 

“No. She’s threatened. And she'll 
use it. She’d stop at nothing.” 

“And you?” 

“T’ll_ kill myself. That’s all.” 

He had ceased trembling. His white 
face did not twitch. That is what gave 
such horrible, convincing force to his 
startling assertion, his incredible deter- 
mination. I could feel the gray letter 
in my pocket. Of course, that might 
not be the one. But the circumstances 
left little doubt. 

Gina Cania’s letters had tempted me. 
But now the desire to steal, to aid this 
boy to steal, seemed too great to mas- 
ter. I could not force myself to con- 
sider whether it was right or wrong. 
I drew the letter out. I held it toward 
him. 

He grasped at it. He drew 
Quietly he met my silent 
“Yes,” he said, “that is it.” 

I tried to think wisely. “I might give 
it to you,” I said. “Or I might put 
it back. I could say I could not find it, 
could let you work the thing out as 
best you can.” 

“But you won’t ?” 

“hk Can't.” 

“T thought not,” he said. “I don’t 
know who you are; apparently simply 


back. 


question. 
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her messenger. And I suppose you’re 
doing right—according to your part. 
I am not going to whine to you, try 
to blacken her, to work up your sym- 
pathy for me. But there are some 
others, a damned sight better than | 
am, who will suffer more through this 
than I. Ill be dead. But they won’t 
have even an honest, decent memory 
to go on with.” 

I paused in thought for many min- 
utes. The room was dark, cold, dismal. 

“Look here,” I finally said. “There 
may be another way. In any case let’s 
keep our hands clean till we've tried 
‘t. Will you promise that until you hear 
from me that—that ‘she’ has received 
this letter you will do nothing, keep 
clear of all this suicide idea?” 
“Ts it 





He looked up at me. any 
use ?” 
“IT don’t know,” I answered. “But 


anyway, let’s be sure before we fall 
back on the coward’s way that we've 
done our best.” 


I had telegraphed that I was coming, 
bringing the letter in person. So Gina 
Cania was prepared to receive me at 
her hotel in San Francisco. Hers was 
a corner apartment at the Fairmont, 
high up, its windows looking across the 
unburned portion of the city, toward 
the bay, the Golden Gate, the open sea 

She rose when I came in and 
stretched out both hands. 

“I’m so glad,” she said, “so glad to 
see a friend. I thought I was asking 
too much of a man I| know so little; 
I never in the world hoped to see you 
yourself.” 

I felt for the letter without delay. 1] 
was uncomfortable. She never had 
made me feel so, the times I had met 
her this place or another. I hardly 
know that she was different now, except 
that she seemed so tired, so utterly 
tired. 

“Not yet,” she said. 
Talk to me.” 

She sat on a small, stiff chair, het 
finely chiseled profile, the long, grace- 
ful curve of her throat, silhouetted 
against the large window, the fierce red 
glow of the sinking sun across the 


“Not the letter. 
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sea. Looking I dared not let the mat- 
ter of the letter wait. 

“IT went to the storehouse,” I began. 

“Oh, if you will talk of it,’ she 
laughed, “tell me how my furniture is. 
Is it lonesome? Did it ask for me? 
That little, plainish, Dutch workbasket ! 
I used to come home some nights, ter- 
ribly late, and forget that I’d been a 
Byzantine empress all evening, forget 
the party, the gushing girls, the men 
who said things they didn’t mean, and 
I’d draw over that basket and sit and 
sew, work on the silliest things—things 
for other women’s children.” 

“Why did you want this letter?” I 
threw it at her rather roughly, I fancy. 

She looked up at me. She did not 
flinch. “You know. You must have 
guessed.” 

She left no doubt as to her meaning. 
“T can’t believe you,” I said. “I can’t 
know you as I have, see you as I see 
you now, and believe you've ever done 
a thing like that.” 

“T haven't,” she gave back. “But I 
threatened to; half, I fancy, intended 
to; probably still shall.” 

“Of course you won't. You can’t 
have really meant to. But what ever 
suggested such a thing?” 

She got up. She moved to a large 
window. “Come here, will you?’ she 
said. I went over, stood beside her 
and looked out. Beneath us lay Jack- 
son Street stretching out its long, 
straight way toward the Presidio. 

“Tt will be dark soon,” she said. “The 
cars along here and on the other ave- 
nues will be overcrowded, the streets 
will be alive with hurrying men—all 
hurrying in the same direction. The 
street lamps will be lighted. They don’t 
matter. It is the lights in the houses.” 
She paused a moment. “I don’t mean 
those big, white palaces on Pacific Ave- 
nue. I expect evening there means 
very much the same as here. I mean 
those little houses that the men are 
hurrying to.” 

She turned toward me suddenly, ve- 
hemently. “You’ve got to hear this,” 
she said. “People have said a lot of 
nasty things about me; it would have 
been no use denying them. But as a 
















































simple matter of fact they were not 
true. You know the one thing that is 
true. It does not matter that I have 
not done it yet. Intending to is as 
mean, as contemptible. I was going to 
be despicable, to force that man to 
marry me.” I did not stem her out- 
burst. “He wanted to—a year ago,” 
she went on. “I would not. I didn’t 
love him. Then he met a girl of his 
own people. He went quite off his 
head. He is engaged to her.” 

“Of course, I don’t believe you gave 
such an idea a second thought,” I said, 
“if it even so much as occurred to you. 
Why should you have?” 

She leaned back against the window, 
her head resting on the casement. 

“Because I am tired,” she said; “I’m 
tired. I’ve worked. God knows, I’ve 
worked. Coming up from the gutter 
is work. It’s your own doings; no- 
body’s else. You aren’t carried any of 
the way. That’s where I found my- 
self when I was eight, when my mother 
died. Never mind her—what she would 
have taught me, already even had in- 
stilled in me; let her rest. She’d never 
taken the trouble to let me imagine I’d 
had a father. All this doesn’t mat- 
ter,” she went on, after a pause. “Only 
I’d like to have you know. You're a 
friend; the only one I’ve known. I’ve 
been straight. You mustn’t think it 
has been any easier because I happened 
to be rather pretty. That merely 
opened up simpler ways. I’ve schemed, 
watched for advantages, kept clear 
when it wouldn’t have helped. I con- 
fess all that. I’d grown up to see life 
that way. But when opportunities came 
I’ve pulled up to them, given my best, 
worked hard, played every move 
squarely.” 

She had stopped. “Then after it all,” 
I asked, “when you’ve won your suc- 
cess, why this—this sort of thing?” 

“Because I haven’t won,” she replied. 
“T’ve succeeded only in getting a closer 
view of the things I can’t have, look- 
ing in at the windows of the people 
who have homes. I tried to make one 
for myself in New York. People would 
not have me that way. I was a lioness 
or nothing. They reminded me that I 
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was not of their people. They’d grown 
up together. I don’t mean just the New 
Yorkers, but the right people of any 
city you like to name, any city in the 
world. And I had no father, a mother 
I’d better not have had. As long as I 
amused them, made their parties pret- 
tier, entertained the necessary men, I 
was welcome. But I must be always 
the star freak.” 

“But this boy?” I put in. 

“A good enough sort of fellow,” she 
replied; “erratic perhaps, oversensitive, 
takes things rather ridiculously seri- 
ously.” 

“Supposing you considered such a 
marriage,” I threw back, “what could 
it have amounted to?” 

“Nothing in itself. But he has posi- 
tion. As his wife they would have ac- 
cepted me, would have had to.” 

I was out of patience with her. “You 
imagine he would have expected it, de- 
manded it, under such circumstances ?” 

“You don’t know him,” she replied. 
“T do. His wife would be honored as 
his wife, no matter what he himself 
might feel. It would be his code.” 

Still I would not, could not, believe 
that such an idea had been with her 
more than an unconsidered impulse. 

“He was quite mad to marry me—a 
tittle time ago,” she went on. “And of 
course my time—even in this sort of 
world—is nearly over.” She swept a 
comprehensive glance over the room 
with its vases of flowers, huge baskets, 
the cards still hanging to them. “I 
know. I can’t sing. People are seeing 
it. It was only the opera. And I’m 
growing older. I was desperate. I 
saw a way. I made for it.” 

The sun had set. It was growing 
quite dark. I drew the letter from my, 
pocket. I handed it to her. 
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She took it, glanced at it. She said 
nothing, but slowly tore it into strips, 
into small squares, into bits. She let 
the scraps of paper filter through her 
thin, white fingers. 

Neither of us spoke for many min- 
utes. Finally it was I. 

“T was twenty when I met you,” I 
said. “We talked only of my ambi- 
tions, that day in the country, nothing 
almost of yours. 
but, after all, I’m only one of a horde 
of promising civil engineers. And Gina 
Cania is a name that stretches from 
St. Petersburg to San Francisco. «I 
can’t ask you to be my wife, to see if 
the sort of home I could give would do. 
It would be absurd.” 

“And wouldn’t it be absurd of me,” 
she replied simply, “to hope that you 
could trust a woman who would save 
all those letters? It doesn’t matter that 
I never used them, never quite seri- 
ously thought of them till now. All 
said, letters of that sort aren’t saved 
without a reason.” 

“I know,” I said. “But you didn’t 
realize, quite consider. From the start 
you’ve had to be prepared to fight your 
way as best you could. You've said 
that yourself. 
just burn those letters, and let me do 
the fighting for you?” 

She held out both her hands to me. 
She looked into my eyes. “There isn’t 
any Gina Cania,” she said. “She is just 
a popular myth—made up of Byzantine 


empresses, attractive way or so, 
chest tones, and things. There’s only 
Gina. I haven’t any other name.” 


“And mine,” 
“The name?” Shi 


“Why, yes. 


know. It’s you 
only I didn’ 
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realize it.” 






























I’ve pushed on a bit; 


Won't you, some time, 


I said; “will mine do?” 

She laughed lightly. 
t you go with it, you 
I want, have wanted 
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t my) Wh eh F course honesty is the 

® 23 aa ¢ 
Ps a ae best p licy, Ss uid Mrs 
Sligh, wiping her 


eyes. 

“I wonder?” said 
her daughter Sylvia. 

“Your poor father 
would have been a 
rich man if he had not been so honor- 
able,” proceeded the widow. 

‘Poor darling papa! What good did 
it do him?” murmured her daughter. 

“There is Sir Ellis Winchcombe 
rolling in money through promoting 
worthless companies, while we poor 
honest folk shall soon not have a roof 
over our heads,” Mrs. Sligh continued. 
“But at least we have never cheated 
anybody.” 

““Some people are born to be cheated, 
and don’t deserve anything else,” ob- 
served Sylvia. 

Mrs. Sligh 























was too much absorbed 


in her lamentations to pay much at- 
tention to her elder daughter’s caustic 
comments. She was a large, helpless, 
kind-hearted woman, who had once 
been very pretty, and who had never 
been capable of independent action. 
Married young to a stock broker who 


had fallen in love with her from the 





stalls when | she appeared in a musica 
comedy, had presented him with 
seven chi dren, of whom four were still 
living, and had proved to him for twen- 


ty-five years a 
helpmeet. 

\t forty-eight she had fallen into in- 
validism, and into evil days on the sud- 
den and tragic death of her husband, 
who, having lived beyond his income 
and incurred liabilities he could 
meet, had shot himself and left his fam- 
ily penniless and disgraced. 


Everything would have to go; the 


devoted if Lenmeneel 
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pretty Lae at Streatham, the garden 
and the pony trap, the Brighton school- 
ing of Dick and Eddie, the winter at 
Bournemouth ordered by the doctors for 
Lilian, whose lungs were weak; even 
the very necessities of life would soon 


be taken from them. 

Already the neighbors were fighting 
shy of them, within three weeks of Mr. 
Sligh’s funeral. And Wilfred Winch- 
combe, who in spite of his father’s 
wealth had shown signs of taking con- 
siderable interest in Sylvia, had avoided 


The Elms, as the Slighs’ Streatham 
house was called, since that event. 
People began to remember that the 
family had always been extravagant 


and suggested that as Mrs. Sligh had 





been “after all nothing much—an ac- 
tress—the two girls had better go on 
the stage.” 

Lilian was pretty, and might get on 
fairly well. As to Sylvia, her figure 
was not bad, and she had a “taking 
way.” Since money must be procured 
somehow, the neighbors could think of 


nothing better than the stage for the 


Slighs’ support, since the elder of the 
two boys was not yet thirteen. It was 
hardly to be hoped the girls would find 
any one to marry them after the un- 
pleasant scandal of their father’s death 
Lilian was delicate and only seventeen, 


and as to Sylvia, p Arce young Winch- 
combe had seemed a little silly about 
her, of course now it was out of the 


question. She “turn to and earn 
her living.” 

Sylvia had decided to earn her own 
although by very different 
I | “ suggested by her 


must 


methods from those su 
well-meaning acquaintances. 

She was at four and twenty what 
is called a “ladylike-looking girl,” of 
eminently English appearance, neither 
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tall ror short, neither stout nor thin, 
well made, and wearing the business- 
like serge costumes she most affected 
with a certain grace. Sylvia was never 
flurried or untidy. Her light brown 
hair was always smooth, her pleasant 
pink-skinned face was always unwrin- 
kled by frowns, unruffled by temper. 
She was not a beauty; but her teeth 
vere good, her features fairly regular, 
und her gray eyes under yellow-brown 
lashes had a shrewd clearness in their 


was the “man of the family,” 
brain and will of the Slighs. She 


1 seen the catastrophe coming when 
] 





me else had su cted it She 
ved her father, and would have saved 
but he was a headstrong man, 
governed by his feelin and she coul 
o nothing with him. 
Sylvia Sligh was not governed by 
ers; but she was fully resolved to “pull 
family through. 
Don’t you worry, mater,” she said. 
You sh have the comforts to which 





uu are accustomed and more. And 
Dick shall stay at Brighton until he 





pg to St. Paul’s, and shall go 
to Germany and study engineering, and 
Lilian shall winter at Bournemouth. I 


vill see to all that.” 
jut, my dearest, how will you do 
asked the bewildered Mrs. Sl oh. 
e are over head and ears in « 
ind we haven’t a sixpence, and I am 
eing dunned for the rent here ‘9 
“Only give me time, mater, and I 
vill arrange everything.” 


“Do you really mean that young 





inchcombe intends to propose aiter 
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: it se ( to be true! 
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face, and she bite her lips that 
she might not answer sharply. 
‘ 


1 good daughter, and felt for Mrs. 


Sgn a compas 


she was 


tendern¢ 





h reversed their natural positions 
toward each other 
“Please, dear, never speak to me 
W ilfred Winchcombe again, * she 
said. ‘He has shown the value of his 
friendship. All we can do is to drop 
him faster than he can drop us.” 


Will 
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Mrs. Sligh gazed wonderingly at her 
daughter. At her age, had a sweet- 
heart jilted her, she would have shed 
floods of tears and would have talked 
to every one of her wounded feelings. 
She could only suppose that “girls 
nowadays had no hearts.” She could 
not guess that what heart Sylvia had 
was very sore indeed. 

“Has the baroness offered to lend us 
money?” Sylvia’s mother next asked 
her. “I have always thought she meant 
to do something for you, and perhaps 
she means—— 

“No, dear mater, she doesn’t. At 
least,” Sylvia said, correcting herself 
as an idea occurred to her, ‘“‘she has 
not said so yet. I mean to run up to 
town and see her directly after lunch. 
Meantime, don’t fret. And don’t let 
Lilian fret either. Trust to me and 
you will see if I don’t pull us through. 
If you are be Ntoe by bills while I a 

away, just say I am seeing the family 
solicitor, and hope to come to an ar- 
rangement by which everything will be 








lave you really any hope of that, 


“E very hope of it, mother.” 
Two hours ar on her way to the 
l t 


railway station, Sylvia passed a smar 
motor car in which a remarkably good- 
looking, fair-haired young man was 
seated beside the chauffeur. It was 


Wilfred, Sir Ellis Winchcombe’s son 
and heir, who had been more than 
friendly with the Slighs until recent 
events. Now he reddened slightly as 
he saw Sylvia approach, and infused a 
tain stiffness a his salutation. 








color in Sligh’s cheeks 
paled. Wilfred icombe had laid 
himself out to win her affections, and 
had even told her that he loved her 


4 


and learned that she cared “just a lit- 

Sylvia recalled that fact 

Ww, and gee full into his face as 
is cap with a surprised stare 

in her gray ens . 

Wilfred Winchcombe knew he had 

yehaved like a cad, and her cut stung 


“H, ng it she is a girl of spirit,’ 
he said to bimself “She can’t expect 
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me to marry her after what has hap- 
pened; but I must get her alone and 
talk her into a better frame of mind.” 

“IT have begun well,” the subject of 
his thoughts said to herself, “by cut- 
ting the son of a millionaire! As to 
the millionaire himself, I mean to go 
one better and imitate him. He be- 
came rich by cheating ; I will cheat and 
become rich, too. He has brains and 
imagination; so have I. He has no 
scruples; I won’t have any either. It 
is only the unsuccessful thieves who 
are put in prison. The successful build 
churches and schools and give away 
huge sums in charity. And they have 
palaces to live in, and motors and 
yachts to get about in, and parasites 
to flatter them, and often end by get- 
ting titles and becoming pillars of the 
government. Being a poor weak 
woman I can’t do that. But I will get 
as near it as I can. I will succeed; I 
must! And I don’t mean to let any- 
thing stand in my way.” 


If. 


The Baroness Wolfenstein, Sylvia 
Sligh’s godmother, was supposed to 
have come originally from the East In- 
dies and to be of English descent; but 
close observers detected in her physi- 
ognomy a “dash of the tar brush.” 

She lived when in London in a flat 
in Victoria Street, and she had met 
the Slighs abroad and taken a fancy 
to them. The only member of the 
family with whom she was on really 
intimate terms was Sylvia, for whom 
she entertained a real affection, and 
into whose young mind she had for 
many years instilled bitter 
worldly wisdom, collected throughout 
an adventurous and often questionable 
career of seventy years. 

The baroness was tiny and_shriv- 
eled and white-haired. Out of her 
wrinkled face a pair of piercing black 
eyes shone as brilliantly as those of a 
girl. She dressed with extravagance 
in costly furs, laces, and jewels, though 
no one had any idea of the extent of 
her income or of its source. She trav- 
eled a good deal and always in com- 


doses of 


fortable style; but she complained of 
being “wretchedly poor,” and was never 
known to give a penny to anybody. 

To-day she was as usual shivering 
before an enormous fire, toward which 
she stretched out two claw-like hands 
covered by handsome rings. 

Her eyes lit up at sight of Sylvia, 
who leaned over to kiss her, a difficult 
process, as the baroness’ face was very 
small and both the nose and the chin 
protruded sharply. 

“Well, my pet, and how are things 
going?” the old lady asked. 

“Dear godmother,” Sylvia replied, “I 
have thought everything over, and I 
am going to be an adventuress.” 

The baroness took the announce- 
ment calmly. Evidently she was pre- 
pared for it. 

“It is not so easy as it sounds,” 
she observed. “You are young; one 
should have a great knowledge of men 
and their weaknesses to be able to 
take advantage of them.” 

“Dear godmother, there are two chief 
ones; greed and vanity. If I can per- 
suade people they are giving much less 
for an article than it is worth, I may 
have the beginnings of a Thérése Hum- 
bert in me.” 

“If you were handsomer,” the bar- 
oness began, with disconcerting frank- 
ness. But the girl, no whit abashed, 
took her up quickly. 

“She was remarkably plain. Is it not 
in my favor that I am so inoffensive 
looking? I can act, too, you know, 
quite well. I’ve done a lot of charity 
theatricals, and mother taught me how 
to make up.” 

“T suppose you could not have done 
anything on the stage?” suggested her 
godmother. 

“T know too much about the diffi- 
culties,’ Sylvia said. “It takes years 
of practice to make a fairly good ac- 
Even if I were very pretty I 
shouldn’t be able to play anything good 
for ten years. Meantime, what should 
I earn? Mother was five years on the 
stage, and had a lovely face and a 
lovely voice. Yet she never got more 
than five pounds a week. How in the 
world should I bring up my family 


tress. 
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on that? All I could earn would be 
about a pound or two. And I lack 
the real acting temperament. I am so 
accustomed to keep myself down that 
I doubt if I could let myself go. My 
acting would be merely clever mimicry ; 
what I want, in fact, to help me in my 
schemes.” 

“What sort of scheme do you mean 
to start with?” the baroness inquired, 
with genuine interest. 

“Something easy at first, to try my 
hand. But before I do anything else I 
want your real help.” 

The light faded out of the little old 
lady’s eyes. 

“My child, it is not money you would 
propose to take from me?” she sug- 
gested quaveringly. “I never lend—it 
is a principle of mine. And I am too 
poor to give.” 

“But you are going to give to me!” 
Sylvia said, taking one of the bar- 
oness’ shriveled hands between her firm 
cool palms. 

The baroness looked frightened. Af- 
fection strove in her mind with avarice. 

“T will do what I can,” she said at 
last, “and when you get on you shall 
pay me back.” 

“You were going to leave me a sum 
in your will because I am your god- 
child,” Sylvia said. 

“Nothing of the kind!” the baroness 
retorted snappishly. “I am very fond 
of you; you have more intelligence and 
strength of character than any girl I 
know. But I have a duty to my fam- 
ily. The tiny little bit of money I 
have managed to save will go to my 
grandchildren.” 

“Have you anything in Japanese four 
per cents?” Sylvia asked suddenly. 

“Not I! In England I buy mort- 
gages, and in France I invest in 54 

“Well, then, you are leaving me all 
the money you have put in Japanese 
four per cents,” Sylvia continued. “And 
you are going to be so very kind as to 
write out a statement saying so. The 
sum will be—shall we say two thou- 
sand pounds? If I put more they may 
not believe me.” 

“They? Who?” 
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“Mother and Lilian and our solic- 
itor, Mr. Bridges.” 

The little old lady snatched her hand 
from Sylvia and stared at her hard. 

“What is all this for?” she asked. 

“T want to explain how it is I have 
become possessed of money, provided 
I do become possessed of any,” Syl- 
via answered. “And if you will write 
down that you leave me all that par- 
ticular investment, and are ready to 
advance certain sums on it now 

“But I am not!” cried the baroness 
crossly. “Do not begin your clever 
tricks on me! I will write down that 
all this investment which does not ex- 
ist is yours. But as to lending you 
cash, that I cannot do—— i 

“If I give you ten per cent. within 
a year will you let me have a hundred 
pounds to start with?” 

“On what security?” 

Sylvia rose and stood before her. 
Her eyes shone very brightly and the 
color in her cheeks deepened. She 
looked almost handsome. 

“TI can offer you no security but my 
own brains, in which you believe and 
in which you have taught me to be- 
lieve,” she replied slowly. “I have a 
plan in my head, and [| think I can 
bring it off. But if I do succeed my 
people must never know how it was 
done. A City man doesn’t tell his wife 
how he pays for her dresses and dia- 
monds and motors. He leaves her at 
home when he goes out with the other 
sharks. I mean to leave my people at 
home. They would get in my way, and 
I don’t want them to become like me.” 

“They are not clever enough!” the 
baroness remarked disdainfully. 

“That has something to do with it,” 
the girl agreed. ‘‘But besides that, they 
are too good. I am a throwback, I 
suppose, to some unprincipled ancestor. 
Anyhow, I have got my conscience well 
in hand and it seldom worries me. 
Come, dear godmother, it is a gamble. 
Do you believe enough in me to put 
a hundred on me?” 

The little old lady broke into a cack- 
ling laugh. 

“Upon my word, you give me an in- 
terest in life!” she exclaimed. “You 
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are something new—and there is so 
much staleness about. Any one is ready 
to lend money at ten per cent., my 
child, provided the security is good. 
Your brains are good enough security 
for me. I will write you out the paper, 
and you shall have the money. Per- 
haps I will even be ready to do the 
same thing for you again. Always with 
the understanding that if you think of 
something good, you put me on it.” 

“Of course I will. And I shall be 
grateful to you. One can’t think of how 
to make thousands when one is both- 
ered about half-crowns!” Sylvia said, 
showing her fine teeth in a pleasant 
smile. 

“You would have made an excellent 
wife for a man of business!” the bar- 
oness observed affectionately. “That 
Winchcombe lad was a fool to jilt you.” 

Sylvia winced. 

“T have not done with that Winch- 
combe lad yet,” she said quietly. 


Hi. 


Sylvia returned home happy and 
hopeful. 

She had been to see Mr. Bridges, 
and had much impressed that stolid eld- 
erly solicitor by her grasp of detail in 
business and by her courage in facing 
the terrible position of her family. 

“We must live in the country and 
retrench,” she said cheerfully. 

“T am afraid when everything is set- 
tled that there will not be much to 
retrench upon,” he returned. “Have 
you tried any agencies for governesses 
or companions? Young ladies who are 
so well educated as you and Miss Lilian 
are ought Fe 

“T might get from twenty-five to 
thirty pounds a year; but Lilian is not 
strong enough to work. My godmother, 
the Baroness Wolfenstein, is going to 
advance me some money—a few thou- 
sands—I was to have at her death. 
And with that to start us we ought to 
weather the storm.” 

Mrs. Sligh and Lilian were equally 
surprised when they heard of the bar- 
oness’ generosity. 

“It doesn’t seem a bit like her!” 








remarked Lilian, a tall, slender, golden- 
haired girl, with a hectic color. “But 
darling Sylvia is so clever and persua- 
sive she could get round anybody!” 

“Darling Sylvia” retired after din- 
ner to her bedroom, and after locking 
herself in, opened her writing desk, and 
drew out about thirty letters tied to- 
gether with ribbon. 

They were all in the same handwrit- 
ing and were signed “Yours sincerely 
Wilfred Winchcombe,” “Yours very 
faithfully, Wilfred Winchcombe,” and 
so on through friendlier stages up te 
“Always devotedly yours, Wilfred.” 

Each letter Sylvia scrutinized with f 
the most business-like attention. Time ; 
was when she had glowed and throbbed 
over them like the softest hearted of 
young women. But her feelings had 
received a chilling shock. This man 
had been amusing himself, and had 
perhaps even laughed at her. Once he 
had kissed her, and she had lain awake 
all night thinking of the kiss. Now 
she grew hot with shame at the idea 
that she had allowed him to take such 
a liberty. For this would-be adven- 
turess of four and twenty was as pure 
in mind where the affections are con- 
cerned as any convent-bred maiden, 
and would never have encouraged Wil- 
fred Winchcombe’s attentions had she 
not meant to become his wife. 

It was not alone for his father’s 
money that she had meant to marry 
him. Wilfred’s good looks and high 
spirits had captivated her. She was too 
worldly-wise to have allowed herself 
to think of him if he had not been a 
good match; but she had grown to 
regard him with real tenderness, and 
his conduct after the terrible blow of 
her father’s death had produced a pro- 
found and ineffaceable impression upon 
her mind. 

Now the revulsion of feeling was so 
ereat that she could have laughed at 
herself for having pored lovingly over 
his brainless effusions. 











Don’t be huffy, there’s a good girl. You 
know you must end by meeting me. 


These lines Sylvia read and reread 
with singular attention. Then she put 
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the letter containing them carefully 
aside and searched among the remain- 
ing epistles. —The message merely con- 
cerned a promise she had made to meet 
him at the railway station; but Sylvia 
meant to put the words to a different 
use. 

Have I not asked you a dozen times to be 
my partner? 

This sentence, catching her eye in an- 
other letter, sent a flush of delight to 
her cheeks. She knew quite well that 
the reference was to a tennis tourna- 
ment in which they were both to take 
part; but it was not of tennis she was 
thinking. 

Finally, in the last letter, written two 
days before Mr. Sligh’s suicide, these 
words occurred: 

You have such a nice soft cheek, dear, I 
am longing to kiss it again. To-morrow in 
town I will buy that weeding thing you 
asked for. May I meet you in the garden 
at six and try it? I am longing to be with 
you by our two selves again. 

This last was the warmest declaration 
of affection in the thirty letters. Yet 
Sylvia pondered over them and studied 
them for several hours. At length she 
chose the three containing those three 
separate messages, and after making 
certain slight but important alterations, 
she put them carefully in their respect- 
ive envelopes in her hand bag, ready for 
the morrow, and going to bed, slept 
the sleep which is the privilege of the 
possessors of a good digestion and an 
untroubled conscience. 


“Tt is Miss Sylvia Sligh, my lady. 
She begs to be allowed to see you for 
a few minutes.” 

It was early in the afternoon at 
Winchcombe Towers, Sir Ellis’ pala- 
tial suburban home. Lady Winchcombe 
was dressing for a drive. Her daugh- 
ters were ail married, and the only 
child at home was her adored Wilfred, 
who made a pretense of assisting his 
father in his business and accompanied 
him to the City daily. 

Lady Winchcombe was a hospitable 
woman of defective early education, 
who could never forget that her hus- 
band was a millionaire. 
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Her father had been a successful 
grocer, and Lady Winchcombe knew 
that her origin was not forgotten by 
the acquaintances who were delighted 
to eat and drink at her expense, and 
was desperately anxious that her son 
should “marry a title,” or at least some 
one “of family.” 

She had felt nervous when Wilfred 
began to pay so much attention to Syl- 
via Sligh; yet down in her secret heart 
she had been a little ashamed of him 
when he had cooled off in the hour 
of the Slighs’ trouble. Had the girl 
applied to her humbly, Lady Winch- 
combe would have been ready enough 
to help, so far as a ten-pound note 
would go, and that Sylvia had come 
to borrow was the first thought which 
occurred to her. 

She desired that Miss Sligh should 
be shown into the “morning room,” and 
joined her there, a short, broadly built 
woman, resplendent in a sable cloak 
and emerald earrings and an enor- 
mous feather-trimmed hat above a 
coarse-featured but kindly face. 

Sylvia had made no attempt to 
smarten herself. She sat in a droop- 
ing position, with lowered head, and 
eyelids so red that she gave the ap- 
pearance of having wept all night. In 
her deep plain mourning she looked like 
a needy applicant for a governess’ sit- 
uation. 

Lady Winchcombe felt genuinely 
sorry for her. 

“I am just going to a bridge party, 
so can’t spare you much time,” she be- 


gan. “But, my dear Miss Sligh, you 
do look bad! Will you have a glass 


of wine or something ?” 

Sylvia shook her head. She was ap- 
parently too much overcome to speak. 

“T would have called,” Lady Winch- 
combe proceeded, “but I’ve been laid 
up with a horrid chill. How is your 
poor mamma ?” 

“Dear Lady Winchcombe, how can 
you expect any of us to be?” 

“You look dreadfully ill yourself, I 
must say. Oughtn’t you to take a 
tonic or something?” 

Sylvia lifted a wan face. Behind her 
veil her eyes were so elaborately made 
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up with blue shadows and traces of 
tears that the effect was piteous. 

“Tonics will not mend a_ broken 
heart,” she murmured in hollow tones. 

“You really must not give way,” her 
hostess urged upon her. “The whole 
business was very dreadful. But you 
are young, and with change of scene 
and surroundings 

“All that will not give back one’s 
beliefs and hopes, will it, Lady Winch- 
combe? It was so terrible, coming just 
then, when I had of course looked to 
him to soothe and comfort me in our 
calamity——” 

“Looked to whom, my dear?” 
Sylvia stared at her in surprise. 
“To your son Wilfred, of course,” 
she said. 

Lady Winchcombe looked astonished 
and uncomfortable. 

“T can’t understand 
after a slight pause, “what my son can 
have to do with your being unhappy.” 

“Ts it possible he never told you?” 
Sylvia asked in agitated tones. “I 
could not help thinking—forgive me, 
but it was natural—that you and Sir 
Ellis had caused him to act in that 
cruel way.” 

“In what cruel way ?” 

Sylvia buried her face in her hand 
and her answer was interrupted b 
sobs. 

“T loved your son, Lady Winchcombe. 
How. could I help it? He is so hand- 
some, so brilliant, so distinguished! 
And I was so proud of his being fond 
of me that when he asked me to marry 
him——~” 

“Did he ask you to marry him?” 

“Certainly!” Sylvia replied, with de- 
cision, lowering her hands from her 
tear-stained face. ‘And I accepted him 
immediately. That was two days be- 
fore—before my poor father——” 

She broke down again. They were 
genuine tears this time; but the sham 
ones had been just as effective. 

“Don’t you see how frightful it all 
was?” she went on presently. “He 
vas to speak to you, and get your con- 
sent; I told him I could not marry him 
without it. Then when this horror 
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came I looked to him to help and ad- 
vise us. So did mother and Lilian, to 
whom I had confided everything. I 
do nothing without telling them. And 
he never called, except just for five 
minutes on mother, when he was like a 
mere acquaintance. At first I could not 
believe that any one could be so heart- 
less. They worried me about it at 
home, and yesterday, when I was in 
town, I found mother had talked it all 
over with Mr. Bridges, our solicitor. He 
wants to take copies of the letters.” 

“You don’t really mean to tell me, 
his mother, that you are going to bring 
an action for breach of promise against 
my son?” Lady Winchcombe said after 
a horrified pause. 

“They say I can do nothing else!” 
Sylvia answered, breaking down again. 
“Now that I have no father, and must 
earn my own living, it would be such 
a slur upon me to have been jilted 
just when I had to begin the world 
for myself. Mr. Bridges said it was a 
very bad case, and that I should be cer- 
tain to win. Yet it seemed so unwom- 
anly that I felt I must come to you and 
tell you all about it first.” 


> 


“What do you want me to do?” Lady 
Winchcombe asked. “I simply dare not 
tell such a story to Sir Ellis. He is 
so excitable and takes such odd views.” 

“The papers will tell him when the 
case comes on, if I can nerve myself 
to bring it,” Sylvia suggested gently. 

“After all, it is only your word,” 
Lady Winchcombe remarked more 
hopefully. “Have you any witnesses?” 

“Oh, yes! Mother and Lilian. And 
in his letters Wilfred says that I must 
end by marrying him, and that he had 
asked me a dozen times to be his part- 
ner for life, and that he is going to buy 
the wedding ring for me in town and 
that he will try it on in our garden. 
And he did! Ah! How well I remem- 
ber it!” 

A seraphic look stole over Sylvia’s 
face as she appeared to recall the happy 
moment. 

Lady Winchcombe was profoundly 
troubled. Her only son’s frivolcus 
conduct was a constant source of an- 
noyance to his father, who was a mar- 
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tinet where money making was not con- 
cerned. 

“I cannot believe all this without 
any proof!” Wilfred’s mother broke 
out at last. “He has hardly mentioned 
your name to your father or me. 
Frankly, we have quite other views for 
him. But I don’t want to be unkind; 
and if you fancy—mind I only say 
fancy—my son has been making love 
to you——” 

“It is not fancy, Lady Winchcombe! 
I am going up to town from here now 
to place Wilfred’s letters in Mr. 
Bridges’ hands, at my mother’s direc- 
tions. And I beg you not to think too 
hardly of me if I am forced——’” 

“But who is forcing you ?” 
Winchcombe. “Can’t you see 
scandal it will be on the top of all this 
other family trouble?” 

“Tt will be a terrible ordeal, I know,” 
Sylvia admitted. “But I feel I must 
sacrifice myself for my people. Since 
we shall be very poor, and [ shall not 
be able to help by making a good mar- 
triage, I suppose I must try to get 
money for them in this unwomanly way 
—by asking for damages.” 

Lady Winchcombe pondered a mo- 
ment. 

“Let me see the 
gested at last. 

Sylvia had no fear of detection. She 
remarkably clever at imitating 
handwriting, and the words she had al- 
tered and added were to all appearance 
unchanged from the moment they left 
Wilfred’s pen. 

Convinced by her own eyes, Lady 
Winchcombe proceeded to busin 

“What do you expect to get? 
asked bluntly. 

“IT shall leave all that to Mr. 
Sylvia replied modestly. “I 
hate to think of money in connection 


letters,” she sug- 
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with Wilfred.” 

An action for breach of promise 
against his son would irritate Sir Ellis 
beyond endurance, as his wife knew 
well. And it would probably spoil a 


matrimonial plan she had in her mind 
for Wilfred. 

“IT am sorry for you,” she said, “but 
you won’t do yourself any good by 
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this. What will you take to drop it, 
and to burn here in this fire before my 
eyes those three letters, and any others 
in which my son makes a definite al- 
lusion to marriage? He can’t marry a 
girl whose father finished as yours did; 
it isn’t reason in our position. Come, 
Miss Sligh, will you burn the letters and 
give me an undertaking in writing to 
drop the whole business if I pay you 
something ?” 

“T would rather end it in that way 
myself,’ Sylvia said earnestly. “But 
my mother has no idea I have come 
here. And how should I explain?” 

“You can say you behaved like a girl 
of sense and heart, and that I was so 
much touched I gave you the money,” 
urged Lady Winchcombe. “Come, 
Miss Sligh, what will you take to have 
done with the whole thing?” 

“Mr. Bridges said when mother 
quoted the letters to him that as it was 
such a heartless case I ought to ask 
five thousand pounds. He declared that 
public sympathy would be strongly with 
me, as everybody hated millionaires,” 
Sylvia answered simply. 

“Five thousand pounds is stuff!’ 
Lady Winchcombe exclaimed angrily. 
“My son isn’t a prince of the blood! 
Besides, he hasn’t any money of his 
own. And you would have big legal 
expenses.” 

“If I won the other side would have 


to pay them,” Sylvia suggested 
sweetly. 
Lady Winchcombe was not a brilliant 


woman, but she suddenly began to con- 
sider this ladylike, red-eyed girl with 
the smooth fair hair in a new light. So 
far, she had only known her as one of 
several pleasant-mannered tennis and 
golf-playing maidens with whom her 
son had flirted. But a young woman 
with so keen an eye to the main chance 
stirred a certain respect within the heart 
of the successful grocer’s daughter. 

“T will give you two hundred pounds 
apiece for those three letters and the 
undertaking to drop it,’ she said, in 
what appeared an outburst of gener- 
osity. 

“It is very, very nice of you,” Sylviz 
assured her gratefully, “But I must 
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think of my family. Such a sum would 
be of no use to them at all.” 

“What in the world do you want?” 
Lady Winchcombe ‘asked brusquely. 

“Two thousand pounds,” replied 
Sylvia. 

Half an hour later, a half hour spent 
in protracted bargaining, Miss Sligh 
left Winchcombe Towers minus the 
“doctored” letters, which she had glee- 
fully seen consigned to the flames, but 
plus Lady Winchcombe’s check for fif- 
teen hundred pounds, which she imme- 
diately proceeded to place to her own 
credit in an account she opened at a 
London bank. 

To her mother, when returned 
from town for dinner, she conveyed the 
joyful news that “dear godmother” had 
been as good as her word, and that 
‘plenty of money” would be forthcom- 
ing to enable the Slighs to meet all 
their difficulties and leave Streatham 
with credit. 

“My dearest Sylvia, how right your 
father was when he said you ought to 


she 


have been a man!” her mother ex- 
claimed admiringly. 
“It was sweet of him to say it. But 


I don’t mean to let being a woman 
hamper me!” returned her daughter. 


At the Towers that evening a singu- 
lar scene took place between Lady 
Winchcombe and her son. 

“T have got you out of your diffi- 
culty,” Wilfred’s mother said, seizing 
a moment when she and her son were 
alone together. “But it has cost me a 
big sum. What on earth induced you 
to ask Sylvia Sligh to marry you?” 

“J never did such a thing in my 
life!” protested Wilfred. “Just fooled 
about a little with her—she was a jolly, 
bright sort of girli—gave her some 
flowers, and kissed her once or twice; 
that was all.” 

“But you wrote three times propos- 
ang marriage!” 

“That I swear I didn’t!” 

“T saw the letters!” 

“Have you got them? 
you them? 


Did she show 
Where are they?” 
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“You said,” Lady Winchcombe 
added, hardly daring to say they were 
burned, “that it must end by her mar- 
rying you, and that you had asked her 
a dozen times to be your partner for 
life, and that you were going to buy 
the wedding ring up in town, and to fit 
it on in her garden at six, two days 
before her father shot himself.” 

“IT said,” cried Wilfred, suddenly 
flushing, “that I was going to buy her 
that patent weeding thing she asked 
me for in town, and that we would 
try it in the garden at six. Mother, 
the girl has been codding you! She 
has been altering my letters and palm- 
ing them off on you as the real thing. 
As if I should have been such a fool!” 

“She said,” his mother replied, sud- 
denly bursting into tears, “that she had 
accepted you, and that when her father 
died you cooled at once and broke it 
off, and that she meant to bring an 
action for breach of promise against 
you on the strength of those letters.” 

“Great Scott! She’s a marvel!” ex- 
claimed the young man. “I couldn’t 
have believed it of her! Mother, 
you've been done! But why did she 
spring such a story on you?” 

“Money, of course!” Lady Winch- 
combe replied, weeping bitter tears of 
exasperation. “She cried all the time, 
and pretended she adored you, and got 
round me——” 

“To what tune?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” exclaimed Lady 
Winchcombe. “A hateful, deceitful, ly- 
ing, brazen creature! I wouldn’t have 
your father know a word about it for 
the world!” 

“What did you give her?” 

“Fifteen hundred pounds!” sobbed 
Lady Winchcombe, breaking down al- 
together. 

Wilfred whistled. Then 
into a peal of laughter. 

“It’s a jolly funny story!” he said. 
“B mother. 


he broke 


ut [ won’t give you away, 
I don’t know that either you or I show 
up very well in the business. But 
Sylvia Sligh will get on!” 
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TNE  blisterin’ July 
evening there’s no 
bank game going, so 
I comfortable seats 
myself on the plat- 
form of my amoose- 
ment emporium and 
present falls to com- 
munin’ with natoore, who is in one of 
her fantastic moods. Cuppin’ my car- 
rot top piece in my big fists, I idle 
stares at the shifting silver edge of a 
low black cloud which seems to be 
kept from beddin’ itself in the alkali 
dust of the valley by the rough, rocky 
head of Baldy Butte, that beetles five 
hundred feet above the grimy tents and 
bare-board shacks which thin scatter 
along the flat foot of the big hill that 
washes its toes in the yellow ripples 
of the Little Missouri. Then the sil- 
ver fringe turns to gold, and the sun 
breaks through the inky blanket and 
flames old Baldy till it reddens as if 
all the lignite in its coal-seamed bowels 
has sudden taken fire. 

Havin’ a nat’ral hankerin’ for the im- 
pressionistic school of art, I intent 
watches the gorgeous panoramy a-try- 
in’ to discover in the shimmerin’ hot 
air some color scheme not visible to 
the common mortal; but ’fore I can 
get sufficient on ray pore with na- 
toore to make out any hue that the 
ordinary eye can’t see, I hears the 
crack of a whip, and lowerin’ my 
chinys I sights the east-bound stage 
as it swings round a fringe of willers 
at the bend of the river. Plungin’ 
through the deep ford, the four big 
black mules gallop the drippin’ old 
Concord to the Road to Hell. 
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“Howdy,” nods the ribbon handler, 
deft twistin’ the lines around the brake 
as he jams the shoe agin’ the wheel 
Then he jerks his knotty thumb toward 
a neat-dressed gent, who sets alongside 
of him, and his thin voice pipes whim- 
sical : 

“’Cordin’ to his card, Red,” givin’ 
me a tickled wink from under his over- 
hangin’ gray brows, “Mr. A. Carter 
Lloyd, who is thinkin’ of drivin’ down 
stakes in Hell’s Kitchen.” 

The way the stranger parts his name 
prejudices me agin’ him from the jump 
but course I has a lot too much breed- 
in’ to tip my feelin’s, so I does the 
conventional by stickin’ out my paw 
and askin’ him to name his liquor. As 
we fronts the bar, I makes a inefectooal 
attempt to ketch his shifty, cold-blue 
eye ‘fore inquirin’ as to his style of 
game. 

“Land lawyer,” brief answers A, 
Carter, his white fingers twistin’ the 
curled ends of his brown mustache, 
which partial hides what I judges to 
be a mighty ontrustworthy mouth. 

“Which, bein’ translated, means that 
you makes out filin’ papers for locatin 
homesteads, minin’ claims, et cet?” 
My bass undoubted showin’ I’m some 
s’prised. 

“Guessed it the first time.” But his 
laugh don’t ring true, for his narre’d 
eyes and suspicious glance makes me 
feel that somehow I has unwittin’ made 
him a little nervous. Then, seemin’ 
satisfied that there’s no hidden meanin’ 
in my question, he turns on a crooked 
smile: “I takes it you don’t think much 
of my jedgment in pickin’ out this 
camp for my line of business?” 
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“Which I sure don’t,” I replies can- 
did, “for in all the years I has been 
on the Range I doubts if there’s been 
fifty locations made in the Bad Lands.” 

“If the future don’t pan out better 
than that, there’ll certain be small pick- 
in’s for me, but”’—laughs the land 
shark, careless indifferent—‘“seein’ Da- 
koty is on the boom there’s no tellin’ 
where lightnin’ ‘Il strike next, so I 
thinks I’ll chance it a spell.” 

He quarters at the Palace, where I 
grubs, and the next day he tacks his 
sign on a little shack which I rents 
him. He’s a liberal spender, and soon 
makes himself popular, though spite of 
his playin’ the good feller 1 can’t help 
feelin’ that them cold eyes of his’n 
masks some scheme for ultimate cold 
deckin’ the comoonity. But as the 
days run on he don’t show no sign of 
crookedness, and I begins to think that 
I has been doin’ him a big injustice. 
Then all further thought of A. Carter 
is knocked out of my carrot head one 
day, when Larry Dummell saunters to 
the bar and chuckles: 

“Hell’s Kitchen is sure attractin’ the 
attention of the outside world, Red.” 
I raises my straw brows inquirin’ and 
automatic slides the bottle along the 
smooth walnut pine. As his slim fin- 
gers close round the glass which close 
trails the whisky he laughs, whimsical 
prideful: “I always tells you that my 
literary efforts would ultimate be the 
makin’ of this wilderness cattle camp, 
and now I has proof that the Bad 
Lands’ Civilizer is, so to speak, reach- 
in’ out its drawin’ tentacles over the 
entire globe.” Now, as Larry’s cir- 
culation ain’t over a hundred and twen- 
ty-five at the outside, it’s plain he’s 
considerable exaggeratin’ the spread of 
the suckers of his twelve by sixteen 
sheet; but curious to learn quick as 
possible what he’s drivin’ at, I don’t 
dispute his wild claim, but smilin’ as- 
sembles my freckles and ca’mly waits 
for him to show his hand. “First, the 
Civilizer draws the land shark; and 
then—this,’ he glows final, his coal 
eyes dancin’ as he shoves a picture of a 
mighty handsome female before my 
bulgin’ chinys. 





“Attached or onattached?” I gasps 
soon as I can ketch my breath. 

“From her letter, which she signs 
‘Miss Sibyl Koralsky,’ I judges she’s 
trottin’ single,” broad grins the editor 
gent, his ink-stained fingers tuggin’ at 
a snarl in his curly black hair. 

“Tf sech is the case’—my tone’s jok- 
in’, but I’m more’n half in earnest— 
“and she does actooally show up on 
the Little Missouri, I pledges you my 
word, Larry, that she won’t ever leave 
these feedin’ grounds in that lonely 
state because of my failin’ to offer her 
a chance to embrace conoobial bliss.” 

A comical smile flashes over the lit- 
erary gent’s thin, smooth tan as he 
banterin’ twinkles: 

“With your auburn temperament, 
Red, there’s one thing I has never 
been able to understand about you.” 

“What's that?’ I asks indiscreet 
hasty. 

“How it comes that with sech a big 
bank roll as you has had for years” 
—his ironical snicker complete oftsets 
this pleasin’ triboote to my financial 
standin’—“you ain’t long ago bought 
yourself a eldership in the Mormon 
church, ’count of the female perquisites 
that go with that high spiritooal job.” 

“Ever seen any samples of them 
perks you alludes to?” I flushes, sort 
of sparrin’ agin’ time, for the editor 
certain jabs me in a awful weak spot. 

“Never has had the pleasure of meet- 
in’ up with any of them Salt Lake 
houris,” he answers, semi-regretful. 

Then I ketches my wind ag’in and 
joshes myself out of the irrelevent by- 
path he’s run me into by laughin’: 

“I admits I’m bubblin’ over with 
sentiment, Larry, but if you ever’d 
seen them Utah sealin’ articles you sure 
never has the gall to even imagine I 
has such bad taste as to either singu- 
larize or pluralize with ’em, ’ceptin’ 
as a durn year resort which, spite of a 
lot of past hard luck, I ain’t come to 
yet.” 

And the good-humored _ editor 
swings back into the main trail a-smil- 

“Well, there’s hope in sight for you 
ag’in, though I ’low every eligible gent 
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on the Range’ll feel just as you does 
*bout this Koralsky lady, so it’s prob- 
able a sure-thing bet that she won’t 
have to double with you ’count of not 
havin’ any other offers. Almost makes 
me wish I wasn’t a Benedict,” he 
sighs, fixin’ his dark optics on the pic- 
ture sentimental admirin’, “for if in ac- 
tooal flesh and blood she comes any- 
where near equalin’ this likeness, Sibyl 
is certain a prize worth capturin’.” 
Then he explains that ’cordin’ to her 
letter, writ from Shecawgo, she’s a 
“Palmist and Crystal Gazer,” and in- 
tends spreadin’ her layout in our camp 
in the immediate future. 

“Her add says ‘that she’s a infallible 
oracle in all matters of love or money,’ 
and”—he laughs from over his shoulder 
like he thinks he’s gettin’ off somethin’ 
killin’ funny—‘“I predicts she'll corral- 
sky all the first and a lot of the last 
"fore she’s been in Hell’s Kitchen a 
week.” 

And before I can shoot he dodg 
through the door and saves his li 
But in his haste to escape killin’ for 
nis 
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ghastly pun he forgets the photy- 
graph and I falls to profound studyin’ 
the almost speakin’ likeness of the 


woman, who I now feels is my nat’ral- 
born affinity. Though, to be strict 
honest, I has to admit that prior there 
has been other females who I bel 
temporary to be my heaven-ordained 
mates; but after interviewin’ *em— 
some longer and some shorter, ’cordin’ 
to how positive they says “No’—I 
has invariable discovered my mistake. 
But as I wrapt gazes at Koralsky’s 
image I feels positive that at last 
there’s no error in my calculations, and 
by the time I finishes my egotistic 
reflectin’ I has worked myself into such 
a idiotic state of mind that I’m entire 
satisfied that this beauty with the 
Roosian name is goin’ to say “Yes” 
when I first proposes, which I knows 
won’t be but mighty few hours after 
she examines the lines of my generous 
palm, that I vows shall be the first one 
her soft fingers trace. 

Three days later the “Seeress,” as 
she is called in the Civilizer, is ready 
for business in her “sweet” at the Pal- 
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ace. And, true to my oath, I’m the 
first gent to get his fortune told by the 
big, creamy-skinned blonde, whose del- 
icate touch separates me from a ten- 
spot so artistic that I wonders why her 
rate ain’t fifty. 

“There’s a great fortune near at 
hand for you,” she murmurs the in- 
stant she looks at my wide-spread fist. 
Then, raisin’ her violet eyes to my 
burnin’ freckles, she gives me a daz- 
zlin’ smile, and her plump, white fin- 
gers points to a fifteen-hundred case 
blazer that I has, negligent, stuck in 
my flowin’ blue tie, as she soft purrs: 
“But a man who can be so careless 
of such a beauty as that’—her eyes 
sparkle equal to the diamond—“must 
be very rich already’—and her 
smooth coo is crazin’ delicious—‘“so 
perhaps you are more interested in— 
love than money.” 

“Which I sure is,” I answers 
prompt, “and I gives it to you straight 
that I has ample of the needful to deck 
the lady of my choice with plenty of 
sech trifles as this pin you calls atten- 
tion to.” My tone is pompous braggy, 
for I desires to have her understand 
that I’m proper heeled to safe venture 
on the matrimon’al sea. 

Lucky woman, whoever she may 
be,” sighs Sibyl, glancin’ sidelong at 


the sparkler. 
“*Tain’t settled who it’s goin’ to be 
yet,” I smirks, fastenin’ my chinys on 


her violets, meanin’ soft. 

“And that’s why you has come to 
consult me,” she twitters, claspin’ her 
hands over a round box, in which a 
big crystal is swingin’ on pivots like < 
mariner’s compass. “I may not be 
the first time to see the woman 
very clearly that you wants to know 
about, but”—her smile my heart 
a-thumpin’—“I hopes to give you some 
idee of what she like.” Then 
she sets starin’ into her crystal for 
four or five minutes. I begins to get 
awful uneasy for fear she can’t see 
nothin’, and starts to say somethin’, 
but she raises her hand and low whis- 
pers: 
“Hush! A face is just dim appear- 
in’.” The next second she begins talk- 
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in’ most like she was asleep. And 
while her description of the female, 
who is to be my fate, is some vague 
and uncertain it powerful suggests Si- 
byl, herself, and I’m just ’bout to im- 
petuous declare my feelin’s, when she 
says kind of weak: 

“You must go now, I’m very tired; 
but,” she smiles encouragin’, “you may 
consult me ag’in—to-morrer.” 

It goes without sayin’ that I’m on 
hand prompt, and after a little formal 
byplay has been indulged in, she gazes 
into the crystal ag’in, and when she’s 
through I feels reasonable certain it’s 
her own face or that of a twin sister 
he’s describin’. And as I’m no be- 


liever in delays, when it comes to af- 
fairs of the heart, ’tain’t two minutes 
till she has my partnership proposal 


under consideration. But she ultimate 
says she can’t be sure that she, her- 
self, is the woman that the crystal is 
tryin’ to picture, though she blushin’ 
admits that I may be right in so claim- 
in’. And while she don’t consent I 
sails off in the clouds, for I feels that 
the crystal is eventual goin’ to do the 
right thing by me and draw Koralsky’s 
e clear and definite. 

it by this time the news of her 
has traveled the Range, and 
y day there’s a steady stream of 
eligibles trailin’ tl ol Ikali dust 
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- © 1--)] 
rough the alkali 


headed for Sibyl’s “sweet,” so I has 
to bide my time for the further press- 
in’ of my suit. I talks with several 
gents, who has crossed her palm with 


the necessary “X,”’ and learns that she 
predicts a 
z 


near-at-hand fortune for ’em 
il, but so far as lovemakin’ 


goes it’s 








€ nt none of ‘em has had any en- 
couragement, which makes me feel a 
the more certain that spite of my bein 


onusual plain, so far as features go, |] 
has some charm that powerful attracts 
Sibyl, which gives me the inside track 
on my better-lookin’, would-be rivals. 
With two exceptions everybody now 
has the Koralsky fever, and little else 
but her charms and wonderful powers 


of divination is talked about. One of 
these ice propositions is A. Carter, who 
I occasional sees chattin’ with her, 


+} 
Ui 


1ough seemin’ her smiles don’t give 
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him a extry heart beat. The other gent 
is the closest friend I has in the world 
—Stone Morgan, who is common 
called “Arizony.” Now, this jet-haired 
cowman is some temperamental, him- 
self, and in times prior we has on sev- 
eral occasions been “enemies in love,” 
though always personal friendly. But 
for some, to me, onaccountable reason, 
instead of now bein’ my rival for 
Sibyl’s hand, he takes a powerful dis- 
like to the stunnin’ blonde from the 
minute he lays his sharp, black eyes on 
her. He admits he ain’t got nothin’ 
his feelin’ on any 


definite to base 


more’n he has for the violent prejudice 
he’s took agin’ the land shark. But he 


says that somehow he can't help believ- 
in’ that the fortune teller and A. Car- 
ter is, to say the least, old-time ac- 
quaintances, and that they are now, 
hand in glove, busy on some 
to swindle the Range out of a lot of 
money. 

In all ordinary affairs I stands t 
I the cattle gent’s jedgment to the 
] of my bank roll, but when it comes 
to women I invariable plays my own 
] 
sf 
t 
‘ 


1 1 1 


1 
scheme 


and, and I tells him, frank, that I’m 
ut to win the lady and don’t propose 
o be sidetracked by what he calls a 
‘hunch.” And as Arizony is a 
tleman born he never even gives a hint 


s feelin’ agin’ 


gen- 
to anybody else as to hi 
Koralsky, though I knows he’s still sus- 


picious that there is somethin’ crooked 
goin’ on ‘tween her and Lloyd. 
Things move along oneventful for 
»} 


another week, then I gets considerable 
impatient and asks Sibyl to gaze into 
her ag’in and see if the face 
that’s heretofore indistinct i 
it ain’t sufficient | this time 
to identify positive. And as a aid to 
her eyesight, I mentions a diamond 


ring with a companion pin of "bout the 
Ft 


crysta 


1 or ae 
novereda in 


same make-up as my own blazer, as fit 
tin’ ornaments for the lady I am seek 
in’. 

“You generous, generous man,” she 


flutters, her violet 
gem-set blue, then sweepin’ hasty over 


eyes flashin’ to my 


1 1 


my beamin’ freckles, to the crystal she 
now holds in her pink-nailed fingers. 


A queer little smile plays round the 














corners of her full red lips as she gazes 
into the translucent quartz, but at last 
she raises her long lashes to my glow- 
in’ chinys, and murmurs: 

“You was right, Red; the crystal 
shows my face, and I am—yours.” 

She shy drops her gold head as if 
she knows what nat’ral follers her ad- 

mission. But that scene I regards as 
purely personal, and I declines to give 
details, though if your imagination 
ain’t equal to sech an occasion I throws 
out the hint that the warm color 
scheme of the impressionistic school 
may be, in this case, indulged in ad 
bh. But the sweet sorrer of partin’ 
ies at last, and I walks on air to my 
emporium, and immediate writes a let- 
ter orderin’ the gems which I suggests 
as aids to Koralsky’s vision. 

[ has just finished rereadin’ my lines 
to see I ain’t made no mistake when 
Arizony’s drawlin’ “Have somethin’, 
Red?” ketches my ear. 

We ain’t no more’n absorbed our liq- 
our when the cow gent begins warnin’ 
ne agin’ the lady, who [ now regards 
as belongin’ to me exclusive. There 
pon happen to be another soul but 

ourselves in the saloon, and while I 
sn’t intended to give out the news 
my fear this time, won out, I con- 
les I mig o as shai spring it then 
so as to end all furthe talk on the sub- 
ject. Scowrlin’ I tars at my auburn 
stubs for a second, sort of framin’ up 
what I wants to say, then I swells my 
chest, and straightens my two hundred 
twenty to its full six feet as I flares: 

\rizony, we has always been 
bosoms, but if we is to remain sech I 
warns you never to say nothin’ more 
agin’ the fer nale who is now my— 
fee on say.’ 

Meanin’ thereby?” comes his in- 
quirin’ grin, for my French probable 
ain’t as pure as my bank dealer’s. 

That Sibyl Koralsky has promised 
to be my runnin’ mate for life, and”’— 


if 


if possible I swells up more’n ever as 
[ theatrical hammers my big fist on 
my bustin’ chest—‘I stands here to 
protect her from the assaults of the 
world entire.” 

Then I proud tosses him my jewelry 
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order. But my play is footile. His 
black eyes flash over my hard-writ lines 
a instant, and I apprehensive sees his 
thin lips curl as he ketches the meanin’ 
of them expensive words. 

“Turn round and look in that glass,’ 
he sharp orders, and I’m so complete 
took off my guard that I involuntary 
obeys. And the next tick I’m writhin’ 
like a lobster that’s fresh put on the 
fire. “Now that you has seen your 
face, yourself, you poor, locoed woman 
chaser, ain’t you got sense enough left 
in that marryin’-crazy, red head of 
your’n to know that this woman mount- 
bank has her seducin’ eyes fixed on 
your bank roll ’stead of”—his sarcas- 
tic grin is worse than insultin-—‘them 
Apoller-like features you has just 
shrunk away from, yourself?” 

Now, down deep I has a sneakin 
notion that Arizony’s more’n half 
right, but I submits that no self-re- 
spectin’ gent could make sech a ad- 
mission, even to his best friend, and 
ever be able to ag’in look his feller 
man square in the eye. And while I 
knows my come-back is some weak it’s 
the first thing that enters my befud- 
lled brain, and I immediate lets it out. 

“T ignores your low, vulgar attempt 
at wit’—I deems my tone to be digni- 
fied caustic—‘‘and | thanks the Lord 
that this innocent woman, who you so 
gross misjudges, has recognized some- 
thin’ in me that’s total wantin’ in your 
good-lookin’ but plumb characterless 
face.” 

“Which is?” he drawls, and I ought 
to’ve had more sense, but I’m desperate 
as I answers: 

“It’s like shrowin pearls ’fore swine 
I lowers my tone, im- 
pressive, “it’s called ‘soul,’ Arizony.” 

“You’ve murdered me, Red; you’ve 
murdered me,’ shrieks the cowman, 
then falls chokin’ on the faro table, 
where he roarin’ gasps for breath till 
I actooal believes he’s goin’ to cash in. 
But just as I’m reachin’ for a bottle of 
reviver, he staggers to his feet and 
fixin’ his streamin’ eyes on me he jeer- 
in’ drawls: “Soul,” and, sardonic 
laughin’, reels outside for air. 

Nat’rally I’m considerable broke up 


to tell you, bt 
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over the way the cattle gent has so 
onfeelin’ flouted me and my engage- 
ment, but it don’t make me lose my 
faith in Sibyl, and two hours later my 
order for the diamonds is on its way 
to St. Paul. 

The next few days is busy ones for 
me and I only ketches a minute now 
and then to speak to Koralsky, who has 
sudden developed a fad for walkin’ off, 
alone, down the river. Says she’s doin’ 
it for her health. Then one mornin’ 
at breakfast she invites me to join her 
in a stroll. Her light-blue dress fits 
her hundred and fifty like a glove; and 
when she sets a wide, proper-trimmed 
white straw on her burnished copper 
head I feels like fallin’ down and wor- 
shipin’ at her russet-leather feet. Pass- 
in’ out of sight of camp, we turns into 
a old buffalo trail, which soon crosses 
another that winds from a little bench 
on the north side of old Baldy to the 
stream. 

And here Sibyl complains of feelin’ 
tired, and stoppin’ to rest for a few 


minutes we silent gazes across the 


broad valley, where a few hundred 
steers is grazin’ on the short, half-dead 
grass that’s bare keepin’ ’em alive. 
Then my chinys turn to her. Her vio- 


let eyes! hold a far-away light, and as 
I gloats. over her shimmery blonde hair 
and creamy pink-tinted skin I feels that 
i’m watchin’ the picture of innocence, 
itself, and I can’t help laughin’ to my- 
self as I thinks of Arizony’s idiotic 
suspicionin’ of her. 


Te. 


No, she’s a angel,” I breathes, fat- 


uous watchin’ her sift the sand and 


gravel, took from the mouth of a go- 
pher hole, through her long white fin- 
cers 

ag 


But the next second my moozin’ is 
cut short by her cryin’ 

“Took; look, Red!” 

And as I glues my eyes on the gravel 
to where she points I glimpses several 
shinin’, yellow specks. 

“It couldn’t be —gold, 
tense whispers Koralsky. 

[ tries to land one of the glitterin’ 
particles on the blade of my knife, but 
I'm so now that if them tan- 
talizin’, elusive little yellow atoms had 


=) 


could it? 


excited 
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been dollar nuggets I couldn’t have 
picked one out to save my life. 

“Let’s see if we can’t find more of 
it!” she exclaims. And on hand and 
knee we goes to pawin’ the dirt from 
the hole as if our lives is at stake. But 
while we sees more of the yellow stuff 
we don’t find any big enough to sep- 
arate from the gravel. So we takes a 
breathin’ spell, and excited talks over 
the possibilities of our find. 

“IT believes it’s gold,” present says 


the original discoverer, noddin’ her 
bare head argumentative, “for I’ve 
been seein’ fortunes close at hand for 
everybody, and this must be the way 


that they’re to get ’em.” 

Like most of the boys on the Range, 
I knows nothin’ about gold ’ceptin’ its 
color; but it flashes to my mind that 


Placer Bob, who is a ex-miner, now 
actin’ as all-round hustler at the Pal- 
ace, can tell what the dirt is. And I 


joshin’ tells my love to set right there 
and watch the hole to see that it don’t 
escape while I’m gone for my expert. 
Then I heads for camp, and in less’n 
thirty minutes the old gent’s itchin’ fin 
gers is siftin’ the gopher diggin’s. His 
gray eyes sparkle avaricious as he care- 
ful examines the yellow specks, and at 
last his cracked voice cackles, as he 
mops his thin-grizzled dome: 

like the real stuff, but I 
has to pan it to be sure.” 

Then he three-quarter fills a new tin 
wash dish with a sample of the dirt, 
and we all makes for the river, where 
a little spring trickles down the bank. 
Pourin’ the clear water on the dirt he 
shakes his tin as he tips it up and care- 


ful lets the sand and gravel wash over 
the rim. The ten minutes that he rocks 
that tin seems like a hour to me, but 
at last his swayin’ hands stop and we 
all sees a faint yellow streak 
thin strings its inch or more along the 
bottom edge of the tilted pan. 

“Gold, sure’n hell!” he yells, 
excited, greedy starin’ at the broken, 
shiny thread. Then he turns on me like 
a starved dog that’s *fraid it’s goin’ to 
lose a bone as he savage growls: 

“a and this is probable 


6eTa 1 1 
It looks 


| 
vnicn 


crazy 


I’m old, Red, 
the last chance I ever gets to make a 
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and 
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stuff 
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I’ve 
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that 
now 
Pal. 
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ire- 








strike, and you got to declare me in 
on this deal, for I needs grub-stakin’ 
for filin’ fees and a livin’ while I 
works down to the pay streak.” 

Course I agrees to give Placer a 
square deal, and after the three of us 
talks the thing over, we decides to let 
in the land shark, who is the only one 
we kin get to prepare notices for post- 
in’ on the land and the filin’ papers 
which makes our title complete legal. 
And ’fore night Koralsky, A. Carter, 
Placer Bob, and me has our claims 
staked and proper notices posted stat- 
in’ that we has applied for the land 
under the minin’ laws of the United 
States. And in honor of the finder we 
names her location the “Koralsky Dis- 
covery,” which is a name that won't 
never be forgot in Hell’s Kitchen. The 
next day the Civilizer comes out with a 
extry, writin’ up the find, in which 
Larry winds up with what I reads so 
as to quote exact: 


The mining expert, who has personally 
panned free gold from the gravel found at 
the mouth of the gopher holes, gives it as 
his unqualified opinion that what may prove 
to be one of the greatest placer gold deposits 
of the world has accidentally been discov- 
ered by reason of the prolonged drought 
from which the Bad Lands has been suffer- 
ing for nearly a year. The gophers in daily 
lowering their wells to water—as is their 
habit—have undoubtedly passed into a gold- 
bearing strata—now dry, but usually wet— 
from which they have thrown out the little 
particles of the precious metal thus far 
found. It is confidently believed that the 
prehistoric glaciers have deposited enough of 
the yellow metal along the banks of the Little 
Missouri to enrich untold thousands. 


And it goes without sayin’ that quick 
as the news of the “Great Gold Find” 
was telegraphed from Dickinson, the 
boom in the filin’ business that A. Car- 
ter Lloyd may possible have been an- 
ticipatin’ was on in a manner entire sat- 
isfyin’ to that astoote land shark. As 
the game warms up A. Carter raises the 
ante from thirty dollars per to fifty and 
can’t hardly get time to count his 
money. 

Koralsky’s crystal is workin’ over- 
time, too, and still shows “a fortune 
near at hand” for all them that con- 
sults her. And business jumps so in 
10 
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my line that I can’t even get a minute 
to devote to the pleasin’ game of love, 
which I is anxious to resoome, for my 
heart is cravin’ onderstandin’ sym- 
pathy. 

At the end of a week the prairie is 
staked for near six miles down the 
river from old Baldy, and A. Carter 
mentions that evenin’, as he buys drinks 
for the house, that he’s just finished 
writin’ the two hundredth set of filin’ 
papers. There’s some speculatin’, but 
prices is low, as everybody’s waitin’ to 
see what the showin’s goin’ to be on 
two or three test pits which are s’posed 
to be nearin’ gravel. 

As a result of this period of oncer- 
tainty there comes a lull in the land 
shark’s game, which A. Carter takes 
advantage of by goin’ to Bismarck to 
“check up” his filin’s with the records 
of the U. S. land office, so, as he puts 
it: “I may have any possible errors 
corrected ’fore any harm can come from 
em.” 

And I now finds the time to com- 
mence urgin’ Sibyl to name the day 
that’ll legal make her mine. But some- 
way she shys a little on a date. In 
fact, she seems to be so preoccupied 
and altogether what my wax-mus- 
tached parlay voo bank dealer calls “dis 
tray” that my feelin’s begin to be con- 
siderable hurt, and at last I loses my 
temper and flares hasty: 

“T believes Arizony is more’n half 
right when he tells me that it’s my 
bank roll you’re in love with, and not 
—me.” 

Her violets brim with tears, and I 
instant sees what a brute I has made of 
myself. Almost on my knees I begs 
forgiveness for my mad words, but her 
grief at my cruel, heartless fling is sech 
that I fears her tears will never stop 
flowin’. 

“Oh! Oh!” she agonized cries. To 
think that the man to whom I has 
plighted my faith should tell me to my 
face that he believes anything that my 
bitterest enemy has said against me, 
nearly drives me crazy.” 

And wringin’ her plump, white 
hands, her gold head drops on the 
table, and she sobs as if her heart was 


“er 
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broke. Manlike, I stands there, not 
knowin’ what to do to soothe her, and 
I has jest about made up my mind to 
pull my gun and commit sooicide when 
she raises her lone wet lashes and puts 


out her hand piteous as she kind of 
moans : 
“But you didn’t mean it’—a little 


showin’ 
hesitatin’ 


appealin’ smile jest 
eyes as she 
you?” 

Now, as I has told her I didn’t 
more’n a dozen times while I’m pleadin’ 
with her, I regards Korals 


as entire onnecessary, but 


round her 
asks: ‘“Did— 


» | 
ky’s question 
knowin’ 
women has pecul’ar methods of al 
lowin’ themselves to be soothed, I on- 


hesitatin’ grasps her outstretc 
a 








gers and whispers, “No” into her 
waitin’ ear so fervent and so often that 


at last she gives my hand a sli 
squeeze and, as her eyes raise to "bout 
the level of my blazer, I’d hardly known 
her violets had ever hel f 

“It is a beauty, isn’t it?” she gur- 
gles, as her fingers toy with the flash- 
in’ stone. Then she blushes charmin’: 
“When does you expect—mine ?” 
| ] ly¢ 





*“To-morrer.”’ 


Her face lights ra- 
diant, but falls a little as I adds: “Or 
next day at latest.” 

[I does hope they'll come—to-mor- 
rer,” she purrs, “for I wants to see’ — 


she sort of hesitates as though she’s at 


a loss for just the right words, then 
she smiles coquettish—‘if with those 
I’m really—beautiful.” 

I notes that she don’t overlook that 
there’s two to come, as her word is 
“they” instead of “it”; and I wonders 
why she should be quite so eager to 
have me see “to-morrer” whether | 


thinks her “really beautiful,” seein’ I 
has already frequent assured her that 
no jewel-strung angel that ever flapped 
wing can touch her in a beauty show; 
ut ag’in I attriboots her 
woman’s whim, and lets it go at that. 
But the trinkets don’t show up the next 
day, and when I tells her they ain't 
come she seems terrible disturbed 

it. Then I notices the 
tickin’ out of the bosom of 
and joshin’ laughs: 

“You must have just had that Dilly 


‘ : 
[ desire to 
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ducks from your sweetheart, the way 
you this missive,” pinchin’ 
the envelop with my big fingers. 

She turns whiter’n a sheet as 
jumps back, and for a few seconds I 
thinks she’ll sure faint dead away; then 
the color comes slow back to her lips 
as they kind of tremble: 

“You frightened me so! I thought 
at first you meant—t—tt.” 

“Course I didn’t,’ I hasty assures 
her, and as she smiles relieved, I ag’in 
charges her alarmed way of takin’ my 


jokin’ words and funnin’, grabbin’ mo- 


treasures 


she 








tion to female pecul’arity. 

But I makes her happy the follerin’ 
mornin’ when I walks into her “sweet” 
und shows her the sparklers which the 
express messenger has handed me ten 


f 7 > 
minutes before. 

“Oh, ain’t they lovely!” she gushes, 
as I teeters em up and down ’fore het 
hungry eyes. 

And she wouldn’t let me put ’em on 
her until she’d had ’em in her hands, 
a-turnin’ the diamonds this way and 
that to catch ght, almost as if she 
was a Jew pawnbroker, who was fi 
urin’ how little he could say he’d 


on the stones, and yet be sure of get- 


1 1; } 
the lig 
] 


tin’ ’em. 
“They are real ly stones of wonder- 
ful beauty, Red,” she murmurs, as she 


raises her luscious 


lips to mine. 
Then I slips bi 


the big solitaire on her 
finger and fas the duplicate of my 
blazer to the blue ribbon her 
smooth white at; and more 
her thanks are wordless, but I is entire 
satisfied with her unspeakin’ apprecia- 
tion of what she calls my “generosity.” 
[ hopes she'll voluntary fix the day 
she don’t, so I present 


haat 
rainbow light 


1 
about 





once 


fore | goes, dul 
leaves her to bask in the 
of her jew els 

As I’m slow meanderin’ for the Road 
to Heil, I] the land shark’s of 
fice. There’s two or three gents stand 
in’ round his door, apparent waitin’ for 
him. 
“Lloyd’s in Bismarck,” says I, 
with my words it flashes to my mind 
that A. Carter hi 2g five day 
and I falls to wonderin’ what is keepin 
him so long. Then another thing darts 


alone. 


passes 





is been gone 


























to my brain which makes me vague un- 
easy. 

“Was the envelop in Sibyl’s bosom, 
which I frightened her so ’bout, post- 
marked Bismarck?’ I silent asks my- 
self. But I can’t remember. “And 
s’pose it was?” I mutters. “And s’pose 
it was from A. Carter, too?” the ques- 
tion forms itself. “Nothin’,’ I laughs 
nervous, “only if it was, I wonder if 
Arizony might be right, after all?” 

Funny things, nerves, and as | 
pours out a big drink to steady ’em I 
shivers: “What the devil’s the matter 
with you, anyhow, Red?” 


But another drink and business soon 


makes me normal, and the day whirls 
by like a dream. There’s ext stages 


ry 
keep no 
tab on their comin’ and goin’. I gets 


] ¢ , saorh } s+? _ 
to bed late that night, and it’s near 


runnin’ at the time, so I don't 


noon the next day when somebody 1 
tles on my door and wakes me. Then 
[ slips the bolt and Arizony steps in, 
huttin’ and lockin’ the 
“Has you come in to murder me?” 
erins, for his sober Injun tan could 
nean that as well as anything else. 
f 
f 


“No,” he says, solemn as a funeral, 


- GOOT ag in, 


I has come to cure you.” 

“Of what parti’klar form of disease 
s I to be purged?’ I laughs, for I 
an’t figure out what he’s drivin’ at to 
ave me, 

“Puppy love,” he drawls, handin’ me 
1 envelop which I instant recognizes 
; the one I has seen nestlin’ in Koral- 
sky’s ample bosom. I hesitates to open 
t, for | knows I’m goin’ to get a shock, 
and the cowman says explanatory: 

“T finds it in the upstairs hall of the 
alace just ‘fore the eight o’clock, east- 
ound stage pulls out for Dic 
and steam transportation.” 
Then I grips my nerve, and openin’ 
he letter reads: 


t 
I] 
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Dear Otp Girt: When you get this I'll 
be at—you know where. wires me at 
Bismarck that P—k—t—n has trailed me to 

—l—na, and advises me to get to cover. 
P—k—t—n don’t know you're in the West, 
but in following me he may run into you, 
so you'll have to fly, too. There’s nothing 
more in H’s K—n for us, as the first pit in 
gravel will bust the gopher boom. Don't 
risk too much in tryin’ to work the glim- 
mers out of that fat Irish fool, for if you 
should be nailed it means ten years at least. 
Don’t let your passion for diamonds land 
you in the pen. Go to office and get sack of 
unused gopher salt in desk, which I left by 
oversight. If you have any unused dust 
bring it, for it’s easy turned into bills. Wire 
ne from B—s—m—k, when to expect you 

Your loving hubby, 
CARTER 











As I finishes readin’ I simple falls 
back in bed complete helpless. Then 
“fat Irish fool” gibbers in my whirlin’ 
brain just as Arizony says: 

“T fergets to tell you, Red, that 
Koralsky took the stage I mentions, 
and has probable wired ‘hubby’ several 
hours ago. 

‘And O Lord, Arizony,” I groans 
“to think that only yesterday I gives 
Sibyl, who I believes to be innoc 

a angel, twenty-five hundred in | 

near drives me to puttin’ a_ hole 
through my fat-witted brains.” 

“But I likewise fergets to mention,” 
grins the cattle gent, “that I finds the 
letter in time to have a few candid 
words with the lady and, rather than 
stay here and face you and the general 
music, Koralsky hands me the jewels 





and requests me to deliver ’em to the 
. : 


gent who she likewise releases from 
his engagement.” 
He hands me the trinkets, 


as I looks at them sparklin’ te 


shattered love I vague wonders if the 
day’ll ever come when I shall have 
faith enough in woman’s vows to 
chance riskin’ *em ag’in 


HERE was nothing so 
marvelously out of 
the ordinary in Mrs. 
Churchill’s announced 
intention of giving an 
afternoon card party 
for women; neverthe- 
less, men and women 
discussed it over their dinner tables as 
if it were a bulletin from the seat of 
war, and with that earnestness which 
we accord to subjects that shock yet 
elate us and feed our eager sense of 
horror. 

If any men were understandingly ap- 
preciative of Mrs. Churchill’s probable 
point of view, they concealed it from 
their wives under a noncommittal ex- 
terior. Most of them shook their heads 
with gloomy and dismal forebodings, 
asserting that she expressed thus an in- 
herent feminine frivolity. The wives, 
to a woman, accepted the invitation, 
their inward concession to courage in 
the face of generally acknowledged dis- 
aster, outwardly expressing itself in 
commiseration and ill-concealed self- 
righteousness. 

“It would have been wiser,” mourned 
Mrs. Brewster Chapman in saddened 
consideration, “if Mrs. Churchill had 
postponed her party in deference to the 
prevailing financial gloom. How 
able to find the money for it?” 

Chapman chuckled delightedly. 
“You’re going, Mary, are you not?” he 
asked, with a twinkle in his eyes as 
he gazed speculatively at her across the 
dinner table. Chapman had a husband- 
ly way sometimes of reading meanings 
behind the most innocent words—al- 
ways disconcerting and embarrassing, if 
one happens to be engaged in removing 
a mote from a brother’s or sister’s eye. 


1s she 


” 


“Yes-s-s, I am going,” with a sigh. 
“Tf Mrs. Churchill gives a party at this 
time, it would never do to make her 
more conspicuous than she is already by 
declining. Yes, I shall go.” 

“And all the other women, too?” 

“Yes, I believe no one has declined. 
She has asked four tables; but, my 
dear, you know how much talk there 
has been about their affairs this win- 
ter, one thing after another going 
wrong, and now—the panic. It does 
seem very frivolous and unwifely, to 
my mind. Mrs. Churchill is a sweet 
thing. Most people say she has a very 
happy disposition, but it does suggest 
a light mind—at this time; and it would 
have been in a little better taste, I think, 
if she had not come before the public 
in this way. I am surprised that her 
husband allows it. It causes disagree- 
able comment and draws attention to 


their—unfortunately mixed-up affairs. 
I believe that they owe money all over 


town. Why, my grocer tells me—— 

“Now, Mary! Mary!” fretted Chap- 
man. “If the Churchills are in money 
troubles, let them alone. I don’t want 
to hear anything about it. No man 
wants to these days. Go to your party 
if you wish to, but don’t talk about 
debts or money affairs or anything of 
the kind. I don’t want to hear it.” 

Advice of this kind in different keys 
evidently prevailed, for Mrs. Churchill 
received no regrets to her invitations 
to the. now eagerly anticipated after- 
noon at bridge, for it was to be bridge, 
she had assured her guests. 

In planning this party, as in every- 
thing else that she did, Agnes Churchill 
evinced those inherent traits of tem- 
perament which lifted her above the 
common or house variety of woman 
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used to moving in well-oiled and con- 
ventional grooves of husbandly appoint- 
ing. Her Irish ancestry was clearly 
revealed in gray-blue eyes, introspective 
eyes of unusual depth, a short upper 
lip above a generously wide but beau- 
tifully shaped mouth, and_ reddish- 
brown hair which lay like a cloudy mist 
above a broad and thoughtful brow; 
but her actions and point of view pro-, 
nounced her purely, inventively Amer- 
ican. 

“Capable” was far too commonplace 
a term to apply to her, nor was “re- 
sourceful” exactly descriptive, yet both 
these phrases bore testimony to the 
attributes of her personality. Few peo- 
ple suspected this, however, for the real 
Mrs. Churchill veiled herself in a gay 
inconsequence of manner bewilderingly 
misleading, though it did lend to her 
the constant charm of the unexpected. 
Even her husband, after four years of, 
what ought to have been and were not, 
sobering matrimony, acknowledged that 
he never dared to take risks on what 


she might or might not do under given 
circumstances, while he always relied 
absolutely on her judgment and advice. 
He looked upon her as a successful 
speculator in happiness and the joy of 
living, taking her losses with imper- 


turbable good humor and _ securing, 
whenever she could, advantages from a 
rising market, 

In early youth she had outlined a 
philosophy of life which had illuminated 
and directed and explained all of her 
future. Sitting one summer afternoon, 
upon the front doorstep of her home, 
with two little companions of her own 
age but of a less understanding or phil- 
osophical turn of mind, her hand sup- 
porting her round little chin, and her 
blue-gray eyes fixed dreamily upon dis- 
tant, fleecy clouds floating lazily across 
a radiant sky, she had half listened to 
a grave discussion of the relative merits 
of the hairbrush, a slipper, or the bare 
hand as a medium of reproof. As the 
dual discussion waxed warm one little 
companion turned to her in appeal and 
said irritably: 

“Why don’t you say what you think? 
Which hurts the most?” 
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“I don’t think anything about it,” 
she had replied, with a delicate disgust 
at being drawn down from fascinating, 
cloudy daydreams to such mundane 
and trifling affairs. “I don’t think any- 
thing about it. They never have a 
chance to try any of them on me.” 

Round-eyed, exclamatory, and unbe- 
lieving surprise drew forth the further 
statement: “There’s always some way 
out of getting punished, if you’re smart 
enough to find it. But after a 
moment’s contemplation, “it takes a ter- 
rible lot of thinking to find it,’ she 
added, with a rueful sigh. 

Mrs. Churchill, therefore, had pre- 
sumably been doing “a terrible lot of 
thinking,” though her manner did not 
show it, when at the breakfast table, 
the morning but one previous to the 
much discussed card party, her hus- 
band had asked: 

“How much money have you got, 
Agnes?” and she had replied promptly: 

“Forty-five dollars. Just enough to 
allow me to have a bridge party.” 

Her husband looked up at her with 
a trifle of impatience in his manner. 
“Don’t talk nonsense!” he ejaculated 
briefly. 

“But I’m going to have it.” She 
nodded her head positively. “That will 
be twenty-five dollars for the ‘light re- 
fection’ I shall give my guests, and 
twenty for my bridge purse, and I’ve 
still got my rings. You see,” she ex- 
plained in amused reminiscence, “it’s 
because of Simpson—Simpson, the 
grocer. He comes here every morning 
and swears to have me arrested for not 
paying his grocer’s bill of twenty dol- 
lars. When he first comes he sends 
for me with a message that he wishes 
to speak to me personally. I always go 
down to see him. He is very impress- 
ive, very imposing, and very severe—a 
little bit of a Yankee peddler sort of a 
man, you know. He demands _ his 
twenty dollars. Then I laugh at him, 
easily, opulently, good-naturedly, and 
tell him that just now it is impossible 
for me to pay him, but that you are 
engaged in some very important finan- 
cial transactions on a_ tremendous 
scale, and money, just now, is very, 
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ve-ry tight; and I recall to him how 
sorry he will be when those transac- 
tions are completed and we have ac- 
complished riches, not to have us on 
his list, which we will not be unless he 
is patient. Then he begins to fret and 
fume, and assures me confidentially that 
he cannot trust anybody beyond twenty 
dollars, and I laugh at him until he 
begins to tear his hair, then I assure 
him that railroads and cities and even 
states are builded on credit; but he 
finally goes off in a tantrum swearing 
to have ‘the law’ on me. 

“If I don’t have that bridge party 
to-morrow afternoon—as I am going to 
—Simpson will get that twenty dollars 
out of me. Never was there such a 
persistent man. And if he 
it, then I’ll have everybody we owe in 
this town camping outside of our doors 
to get their share of the spoils, and 
there aren’t any spoils.” 

She threw out her hands palm up- 
ward to show how empty they were, 
and her adorable mouth curved in a 
smile that grew to laughter, and her 
brow wrinkled in a frown of whimsical 
perplexity. 

Her husband laughed at and with 
her; but the smile soon faded out and 
lines of care again shadowed his face. 

“TI don’t think I’d give a card party, 
though, if I were you,” he remon- 
strated after a moment of thoughtful 
deliberation, “at least not in the present 
state of our finances. You see, my 
dear, it would only exasperate every 
one who has a bill against us, and it 
seems to me that every tradesman in 
this town has one. How we ever got 
into such a fix, I can’t understand.” He 
passed his hand wearily across his 
troubled brow. “And it is the very 
dickens the way this last sale of mine 
hangs fire, for my option on the prop- 
erty will soon expire. Oh,” hopefully, 
“we'll come out all right, but this thing 
of having money all tied up in busted 
banks, and affairs in general going 
wrong ” He sighed perplexedly. 
“Cut out the card party, Agnes.” 

Churchill’s tone of coaxing admoni- 
tion brought a tender little smile to his 
wife’s lips. 


does get 
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“No,” she answered decisively. 
“This is just the time to have a party 
When things look so black that they 
couldn’t possibly look any blacker, put 
on your good clothes and go out to 
show people that you have good clothes 
and that you know how to wear them. 
And now, ['ll tell you what I’m going 
to do. I’m going to shut up the house 
and send you down to the club to live 
and I’m going to run off and make 
my loving family a visit. That’s the 
way that I’m going to get rid of Simp- 
son, for a while. We can’t run the 
house without money, you know, and it 
will give you a chance to see things 
clearer than if you had me and the 
precious house constantly on your mind 
You'll find out, too, that luck will turn 
our way, the moment I am out of town 
You can’t have me and luck, too, all the 
time, you know.” 

Her eyes were tender almost to tears 
and her consoling, sweet laughter some- 
how seemed created to put heart into 
aman. It sent her husband downtown 
that morning with a lighter spirit than 
he had carried for many a long day; 
nor was he aware of the glances of 
commiseration that passed and followed 
him; for Mrs. Churchill having said 
over the telephone, in her invitation to 
one of her guests, that she was leaving 
in a day or two to make a visit, by the 
next morning the whole town knew 
that, in addition to the iniquity of hav- 
ing a card party, Mrs. Churchill was 
leaving her husband to face his troubles 
alone and in heartless and shameless 
abandonment. 

It must have been this thought then, 
a malevolent lever of action exerting it- 
self against Mrs. Churchill, that sent 
her, in the hour before the appointed 
time for her guests’ arrival, two Job- 
like messengers of woe, well calculated 
to cause Joblike hysterics. 

The first one came in the shape of a 
tall, good-looking Irishman, who as 
sured the maid answering his summons 
at the door that he must see Mrs 
Churchill in person. When she appeared 
he informed her that he was Curran 
a sheriff’s deputy, with a writ of at- 
tachment on household goods as against 
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her pn mc account with Andrew Simp- 
son, grocer 

“T he ive a card party on hand this 
afternoon,” she exclaimed a trifle 
haug htily, “T cannot attend to the mat- 
ter now.” 

“T guess Simpson knew that you had 
a card party on hand,” remarked the 
leputy dryly. 

“Well, you'll have to come back 
the party's over,” said Mrs. 
pleasantly. 

“I’m sorry, madam.” 
was sorry. Mrs. 


after 
Churchill 


Curran really 
Churchill was a most 


attractive young woman with that sweet 
glow 
g 


of color in*her cheeks and the 
ubled, perplexed look in her blue- 
Ly There woman living 
who can help feeling the initial shock of 
being caught in the magisterial arm of 
the law and held as a common crim- 
inal. The deputy was not only sorry, 
but a trifle embarrassed. Deep down 
in his heart, he called it a “nasty job.” 
‘Indeed, I am sorry,” he assured her. 
‘But, you see, it’s my business to stay 
here and see that nothing goes out of 
the house until that bill’s paid.” 

“Nothing out of the house?” 
she echoed slowly. 

“Yes’m. You see, the little skinflint 
heard that you’re giving a farewell. And 
he’s afraid you'll skip out and he won’t 
get his nays Pil a sit around 
here in the hall. I'll make no trouble 
for you,” he added as he read the horri- 
fied countenance of the beleaguered 
hostess. 

After 
tation, 
spirits rose. 


eyes. is no 


o 
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the first realization of the sit- 
however, Agnes Churchill’s 
The position certainly was 
inique. She looked up into the face 
9f the Irishman. Their glances met. 
The deep shining gleam in her eyes 
brought an answering glow to his. 

“Simpson has got ‘the law on me,’ 
after all,” she said in a soft meditative 
voice, with a whimsical falling note. 
‘He has been swearing that he would 
for weeks.” Her smile was one to 
make every man her friend. It made 
Curran her loyal devoted slave. 

“T'll just try to keep out of the way 
in the dining room here,” he assured 
her chivalrously; and Mrs. Churchill 
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went about her final preparations for 
welcoming her guests with a valiant 
calm upon her lips, but a slow, heavy 
sinking at her heart which her spirits 
constantly combatted and denied. She 
was not one to whimper, and true to 
her nature, she was eagerly, searching- 
ly, looking for the clue to the way out 
of this problem. 

She might send for her husband, she 
reflected; but why bother him? She 
might—give Simpson that twenty dol- 
lars. No, she would not. Simpson 
should not have that, and besides, as 
she supposed, there were other red- 
tape performances to be gone through 
before she was done with this business. 
Curran would have to wait until after 
those women had gone home, and then 
she’d give him her rings, or the silver, 
or anything else that he wanted. 

The second messenger came in the 
shape of a telephone. One of her 
guests, Mrs. Converse, was detained at 
home, at this last moment by an acci- 
dent to her little son. She deeply re- 
gretted, but doubtless dear Mrs. 
Churchill could find some one in the 
neighborhood who could easily fill her 
place. 

“Dear Mrs. Churchill’ could do noth- 
ing of the kind. There was no one in 
the neighborhood who played. Besides, 
all the other guests had arrived by this 
time, and were even then waiting for 
the word to begin playing. It threw a 
whole ‘table out. Obliged to think and 
to think quickly, she went to the front 
door and gazed up and down the street, 
to see if she could find some one. There 
was no one in sight. It would take an 
hour for her to find her husband and 
bring him home. Her lips tightened 
in perplexity, the pucker of a frown 
marked furrows across her brow. Then, 
suddenly, she smiled, her eyes sparkled 
and danced. She went to the dining- 
room door and took a quick compre- 
hensive glance at the deputy 

He had on his best blue flannel suit, 
clean linen, and his face had _ been 
freshly shaven. He was a handsome 
chap and evidently had appreciated the 
personal importance of being Mrs. 
Churchill’s forced guest. As Mrs. 


1 
there, 
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Churchill walked over and stood beside 
him, he rose to his feet. 

“Do you play bridge?” she asked in 
a friendly, companionable voice. 

He put back his head and laughed 
softly, all of his white, even teeth shin- 
ing in his well-shaped mouth. “Do I 
play bridge? I guess so. I’d rather 
play than eat,” he said fervently. 

“Would you come in and help me 
out? You see,’ she explained, “I am 
disappointed just at this last moment 
in one of my guests. Would you?” she 
appealed, delighted with this servant of 
a stern law who loved the relaxation 
of a game. 

“Sure I will. I’d be glad.” 

She hesitated a moment, her finger 
tips resting detainingly on his coat 
sleeve. 

“My husband—has a great many 
friends who come to us from the West, 
now and then—men interested in 
mines,” she said softly, her eyes fixed 
over the deputy’s head on a far bit of 
blue sky pictured through the open win- 
dow. ‘What is your name, and where 
do you come from?” 

Her eyes dropped and fixed them- 
selves inquiringly upon those of the man 
to whom she was speaking ; and though 
no bystander could have detected the 
slightest flicker of an eyelash between 
them, that glance met its response. 
These two, across a great social gulf, 
knew and recognized each other, as 
kindred spirits know each other even 
across the wide world. 

There was a rich, twirling brogue to 
the voice that answered her as quick 
as a flash: “Kelly's my name. Jim 
Kelly. I’m engaged in—gold mining.” 

“Come and meet my friends,” she 
urged promptly, as she slipped her hand 
into his and led him into the room with 
a pretty air of deference and depend- 
ence. “Mr. Kelly,” she murmured to 
the waiting women, “just came—so de- 
lightful. We are in such luck since 
Mrs. Converse has telephoned that she 
can’t come. So fortunate. Gold min- 
ing, you know,” she whispered in one 
or two ears. 

And the flattered upward turn of her 
eyes assured her guests that Mr. Kelly 
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was a personage, and she most favored 
of fortune to have secured him. To 
her delight, too, the Irishman accepted 
the situation with just that pleasing, 
but reserved air of émbarrassment that 
almost any man would have felt thrust 
thus unexpectedly into the company of 
women all showering him with that 
chilling feminine curiosity which the 
average woman accords to the un- 
known. 

“You are to play at my table,” Mrs. 
Churchill explained, with charming and 
deferential courtesy, “we are ready to 
begin.” 

And Kelly, leaning over, deftly rif- 
fled the cards for the draw with a prac- 
ticed hand. Mrs. Churchill and Kelly 
were paired and Kelly had the deal. 

His hand shook a trifle, as any man’s 
would have under the exhaustive fem- 
inine inspection he was enduring, but 
more than this he could feel the inspir- 
ing spur of Mrs. Churchill’s demand 
upon him. It seemed to say: “I ex- 
pect you to do your best.” And Kelly 
played a beautiful game with just that 
dash and finish and confidence that car- 
ried every one else at the table along 
with him, and he had, as he expressed 
it afterward, “a partner in a thousand.” 
Indeed, the high exhilaration of the 
play there seemed to sweep through 
the room like an electric thrill. Every 
woman felt as if she were on her met- 
tle. 

When, however, Mrs. Churchill had 
announced the final rubber, it was then 
that she, who had been playing so bril- 
liantly all afternoon, seemed to let her 
wits go W oolgathering. She was paired 
again with Kelly, with the first game on 
the rubber to their good, the score twen- 
ty-four to eighteen in their favor. It 
was her make. She scanned her cards 
hastily, and made it It was 
promptly doubled by the leader. Mrs. 
Churchill her hand. 
“Did I say hearts?” she asked in her 
quick way. “I meant to say———” She 
stopped. She had* meant to say dia- 
monds. 

The color had confused her for a mo- 
ment, and in that moment her mind had 
wandered. She held three small hearts, 


hearts. 


looked qaown at 
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ace, king, and two small clubs; six dia- 
monds with jack, nine, and no spades. 
She had made a mistake, she knew, but 
there was no recall. She would have 
to play it. The leader then, with a 
smirk of pleasure, led her best card. 
She held ace, king, jack, ten of hearts ; 
king, queen, ten of diamonds; queen, 
nine, six of clubs; and ace, queen, ten 
of spades. She led the king of dia- 
monds. 

The dummy went down with queen 
and three small hearts; no diamonds ; 
two small clubs; jack and six small 
spades. Third hand held two small 
hearts; ace and three small diamonds; 
jack, ten, and two small clubs ; and king, 
nine, seven of spades. As the king of 
diamonds fell, Mrs. Churchill eagerly 
scanned Kelly’s rapidly placed dummy. 
No diamonds. Four insignificant hearts. 
Her own heart sank at the outlay; but 
—that long suit of spades. She hastily 
scanned her own hand. No spades; 
three small hearts, and a long suit of 
diamonds. She caught her breath. Her 
pulses began to beat like a trip hammer. 
What a chance! She saw the whole 
play at once, it seemed to her; and 
Kelly sat there with his heart in his 
eyes. 

She was too good a card player to 
show the slightest excitement, but she 
was too mercurial in temperament not 
to be thrilled to her finger tips by that 
lay of the cards. The king of diamonds 
led helped her to place the diamonds ac- 
curately. Dummy trumped and played 
a spade which she trumped from her 
own hand returning the diamond and 
establishing thus a beautiful cross-ruff. 

She could almost hear Kelly smother 
a long swinging “hurrah!” It was pure- 
ly mental, but she felt it as if she had 
heard it. Every drop of blood in her 
body was racing through her veins now, 


it seemed, and yet, she was calm and 


looked as if she 
scarcely felt the quickening of the game. 
Six tricks fell to the ruff, and when she 
had led out her ace and king of clubs 
she was left with small clubs, one of 
which called her remaining trump, the 
queen of hearts—three by trick, forty- 
eight by cards! 


self-possessed, and 
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Kelly watching her play felt like hug- 
ging himself. The hand had started 
out in disaster. It had not won by a 
fluke, but by quick perception and the 
wit to seize the situation presented. 
Many women would have hesitated, 
counted the cards, oh—driven him wild. 
Not she. When she had laid down her 
last card, he said with just the faintest 
twirl of a brogue in his rich, deep voice: 

“Mrs. Churchill, I’d feel like throw- 
ing up me hat, if I had one. You've 
given me the game of me life.” 

“I couldn’t help playing up to my 
partner,” she smiled, her voice as she 
spoke still holding the thrill of pleasure 
she had felt in the opportunity offered 
her. And somehow, her pretty, flashing 
courtesy, her gracious moving charm, 
fixed an ideal woman in Jim Kelly’s 
mind that lingered there, like an ex- 
quisite, remembered perfume, or a won- 
derful, entrancing picture, as long as he 
lived. 

When the door had closed on the last 
departing guest, Kelly and Mrs 
Churchill looked at each other. 

“Mrs. Churchill,” said Kelly, “you 
and I won a trifle over twenty dollars 
between us.” 

“So we did,” she replied. “I wasn’t 
thinking of playing for money, though; 
but those women won’t play for any- 
thing else, you know. It was the game, 
this afternoon. I’ve never had such an 
inspiring partner,” she added simply, 
sincerely. 

“It’s just the shape of Simpson’s bill,” 
he remarked softly, with his eyes fixed 
on that far-away patch of sunset sky 
which pictured itself now through the 
window. 

“And Simpson thinks that the devil 
in person, wearing his best polished 
horns and hoofs, guides the placing of 
cards on the table,” she murmured. 

“Then it will be a pleasure to convey 
to him the information that you’re pay- 
ing his bill with your winnings from the 
bridge table.” And Kelly, remembering 
her face when she told him that Simp- 
son had vowed to have “the law” on 
her, leaned against the door again and 
smiled—smiled joyously, happily. 

When Mrs. Brewster Chapman re- 
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lated to her husband, across the dinner 
table, an hour later, the story of that 
game and ‘the introduction of a foreign 
masculine element into it, he lifted his 
eyes and said: 

“Who did you say he was?” 

“Kelly, a mining man. Engaged in 
gold mining.” 

Mr. Brewster Chapman sat up in his 
chair. “Kelly—Kelly——” he mur- 
mured, searching his mind. “Why,” ex- 
citedly, “it must be—— What did he 
look like?” he questioned eagerly. 

“He was good-looking; tall—I think 
he was tall, and dark—at least that was 
my impression,” she replied, with fem- 
inine accuracy. 

“Jim Kelly,” asserted Chapman posi- 
tively. “That’s his description to a T. 
Well! Well!” 

In a few moments Chapman rose 
from the table and taking his hat started 
out of the door. 

“Where are you going?” 
wife. 

He turned back. 
Dan Churchill’s. 


called his 


“I’m going over to 
If they’re entertain- 
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ing Jim Kelly, the biggest mining man 
in the West, he and Churchill have got 
something big on hand. I’ve suspected 
it for some time. Churchill has been 
doing very little around here lately. 
Where did you get that gossiping pack 
of lies about their owing money all over 
town? There’s not a word of truth in 
it, Pll warrant. You ought to be very 
careful, ve-ry careful about repeating 
those things. You'll get yourself into 
serious trouble. And besides, we are all 
a little strapped for ready money, now 
and then, and if Dan is in a tight place 
I’m going to offer to tide him over any 
temporary embarrassment.” 

Chapman’s charitable design, it would 
seem, found an echo in the heart of 
every husband whose wife had been at 
Mrs. Churchill’s party, for the next 
morning Dan Churchill’s office was be- 
sieged by men with genial faces and 
whispered offers, behind a warm hand- 
clasp, to “tide you over if you need any 
help.” 

Mrs. Churchill did not close her 
house, nor did she leave town. 


RECOM PENSE 


HITE-HOT, with blow on blow, dull iron was wrought 
Into fine steel, that through dark hours of test 
Held free of scathe—however hardly pressed 
The knight whose valor fierce-won victory brought. 


Would not the metal thrill ? 


So Love can hail 


The forging beat of pain, and fire endure, 
Knowing how each strong stroke withstood makes sure 
That in the time of need it shall not fail! 


Apis DUNBAR. 
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=. 15S PEGGY H. is pos- 
.-.~4 sessed of everything 
that makes life en- 
durable to women in 
New York society 
except money. She 
has great beauty, a 
light heart, excellent 
family, a good position, youth, abound- 
ing popularity, a thin figure, and a fer- 
vid love of bridge whist. Added to all 
this she is, in her way, something of a 
wit. Being an exceedingly clever girl— 
and old and wise for her years—she 
soon came to the conclusion that life 
in New York without money was as 
futile as an Elsie book without Elsie. 
Accordingly, and with a heartrending 
little sigh, she decided to accept the 
oft-repeated and oft-repulsed attentions 
of Sigismund, the richest among her 
thousand and one admirers. 

Now, this bachelor was famous alike 
for the meanness of his soul and the 
magnificence of his fortune. His mil- 
lions, they used to say, were often 
counted but never spent. On such a 
rolden tide of ducats Peggy intended 
» float proudly on to opera boxes, 
iaras, and radiant happiness. She 
knew that Sigismund detested spend- 
ing money, and that his unwillingness 
to “give over” was proverbial, but she 
felt that, once she could get him prop- 
erly haltered, hitched, and checked, she 
could coax and wheedle him into a 
semblance, at least, of prodigality and 
display. 

“Just you wait until after the cere- 
mony,” she said to her doting mamma. 

\ ball at Mrs. L.’s on the following 
evening; a more or less inaccessible 


t 
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conservatory; the music of “La Faute 
des Roses’; a glass of very dry cham- 
pagne, and a seraphic smile on the face 
of innocent (7) little Peggy was all 
that was needed to make unsuspecting 
Sigismund slip his neck into her silken 
noose for the balance of his natural 
life. 

The engagement was to be an- 
nounced at a dinner given by the bride’s 
mother. This feast proved a great suc- 
cess. Toasts were drunk, speeches 
were made, and the good news whis- 
pered, over the telephones, to the so- 
ciety editors of the various papers. The 
groom-to-be hinted broadly to his fian- 
cée that he had purchased the engage- 
ment ring and brought it with him to 
the dinner. Suppressed excitement on 
the part of little Peggy. 

After the cigars the servants brought 
in the cards for bridge and, curiously 
enough, in the cutting, it fell to Peg- 
gy’s lot to play partners with her fu- 
ture lord and master against an elderly 
married couple—friends of Peggy’s 
mamma. Two or three ladies, who had 
not cared to play, drew up their chairs 
to watch the progress of the rubber. 

As soon as it was Peggy’s dummy 
she promptly commenced chatting with 
the onlookers, at which annoying evi- 
dence of her lightness of nature, stern 
Sigismund favored her with a solemn 
rebuke. 

“There!” he said. “If you want 
something to do while I am playing 
this hand, look at that.” And he handed 
her, with an air of great triumph, a 
red leather jewel box. Peggy’s fin- 
gers were a little “trembly’” as she 
opened the box and saw her engage- 
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ment ring—a band of dull gold in 
which she beheld two lacklustre and 
diminutive moonstones! 

She bit her lips. A rage of morti- 
fication and despair was sweeping over 
her, but she calmly passed ‘the box to 
the onlookers, gazed sweetly and 
gratefully at Sigismund, and said, with 
a sublime affectation of interest in the 
hand: 

“Having no diamonds, partner? 

“Diamonds?” said he, looking up 
from the cards in astonishment. “What 
are you talking about? Spades were 
led, weren’t they?” 

Alas! Poor Peggy’s barbed and poi- 
soned arrow had “gone wide.” 

The latest thing in bridge is a bridge 
correspondence school. This enterpris- 
ing New York concern has prepared a 
course of six lessons which treat of 
such matters as correct habits, the 
score, the makes, the leads, the dis- 
cards, and the laws. With each les- 
son is sent a series of questions which 
must be answered by the pupil. Some 
of the finished papers, answers, and 
communications must be highly divert- 
ing, if I may judge from the letters 
which are sent to me—as a result of 
my modest writings on the noble game. 
The questions that people send me are, 
some of them, incredibly weird and 
amusing as, for example the three that 
follow. 


To decide a bet—is the large slam the 
biggest of all the slams? 

You evidently think you are 
dummy player! Some people in this town 
fancy one of our local players. Now, Mr. 
Bruce, we are ready to make up a purse of 
one hundred dollars to back him against 
you for five hours’ play at any time or any 
place, etc., etc. 

Doctor Johnson once told 
he was sorry he didn’t play 
helped “to generate kindness.” 
tor in earnest or was he 
well a josh? 


a fine double- 


3oswell that 
whist, as it 
Was the doc- 
only giving Bos- 

Another bridge innovation is the an- 
nouncement by a well-known magazine, 
devoted to women’s interests, that they 
are ready to reply to inquiries concern- 
ing the etiquette of the game in their 
“department of behavior.” An idle and 
rather slangy friend of mine was so 
delighted with this idea that he sat 
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down and wrote, in different handwrit- 
ings, the following queries to the eti- 
quette editor: 

(1) Is it ever good form for a gentleman 


to change his suit at the bridge table when 
ladies are present? ESTELLE. 

(2) I write for advice. Have I been in- 
sulted? I called on my lady friend last 
night and she asked me to play bridge. I had 
never played before. Twice during the 
game she called me a dummy and once a 
cross rough. One hand she said she was 
afraid to play a heart because somebody - 
a major tennis over her. What kind of ar 
instrument is this? ‘The last hand of the 
game I had the ace, king, queen, and jack 
of clubs. I led the jack and my partner— 
my lady friend’s mother—trumped it. It 
was the first time around. After the hand 
my partner was hopping mad and whispered 
to her daughter: “How was I to know that 
he had a quart?” Now, as a matter of fact, 
I had only had a pint and that was at least 
an hour before calling. M. A. D. 

I need hardly say that these brilliant 
(?) sallies of wit have remained, to 
this day, unnoticed by the overworked 
etiquette editor. 

For such of my readers as are fond 
of ingenious bridge problems I shall 
quote what is really a remarkably 
pretty and difficult eleven-card hand. 
It was invented by Mr. Ernest Berg- 
holt, although it is, I see, a variation 
—but a greatly improved version—of 
a well-known double-dummy problem 
by the veteran player and composer, 
Frederick H. Lewis. Mr. Lewis’ prob- 
lem first appeared, a great many years 
ago, in the Field. 

A (dealer). Hearts: 
Ace, queen, jack, 6. 
Spades: Queen, jack, 

Y (left of the dealer). 
5,4. Clubs: King, 5, 4, 3. 
Spades: 7: 
Hearts: 


9, 8, 7. Clubs: 
Diamonds: Jack. 


Hearts: 6, 
Diamonds: 
» 7, G% 
B (dummy). 
10. Clubs: 8. Diamonds: 
2 Spades: Ace, 6. 
right of the dealer). 

Diamonds: King, 
4. Spades: 10, 8, 4. 

Spades are trumps. A. is to lead and, 
with B. as a partner, is to take all the 
eleven tricks, against any possible de- 
fense by Y. and Z. 

A solution of this problem will be 
found at the end of this article. 


King, jack, 
Ace, 9, 5; 


Z ( 


9, 7; 2. 


Clubs: 10, 
queen, 10, 
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There has lately been so much fe- 
vered and heated discussion about de- 
claring a protective spade on one’s own 
deal when one has no strength in any 
suit, that I am glad to be able to quote 
the first recorded hand in which this 
ruse was practiced in America. As 
there may be some little curiosity about 
it I shall quote the four hands of this 
particular deal in full. The hand was 
played at the Whist Club, in New 
York, in March, 1900. Mr. John Glea- 
son, a remarkably fine bridge player, 
held Z.’s hand, and declared spades at 
the score of love all on the second 
game, he and his partner having won 
the first. The cards were dealt in the 
following order: 

Z (dealer). 8, 7, 4, of hearts; 6, 5, 
3, of clubs; 5, 3, 2, of diamonds; jack, 
10, 9, 4, of spades. 

A (leader). 9, 3, of hearts; queen, 
9, 8, 2, of clubs; jack, 7, 6, 4, of dia- 
monds; queen, 8, 3, of spades, 

Y (dummy). Ace, 6, 5, of hearts; 
ace, 7, 4, of clubs; king, 10, 9, 8, of 
diamonds; ace, 7, 2, of spades. 

B (third hand). King, queen, jack, 
10, 2, of hearts; king, jack, 10, of 
clubs; ace, queen, of diamonds; king, 
6, 5, of spades. 

This original make of spades so 
frightened and mystified the third hand 
that he failed to double, although, with 
his cards, a double seems a fairly sure 
risk. He afterward explained that he 
thought Z. must have had a battalion 
of spades, or he would not have de- 
clared them with the score at love all. 
As the hand was actually played Y.-Z. 
lost three by cards, but scored four by 
honors. Had Mr. Gleason passed the 
make, the dummy would have been 
obliged to declare no trumps and third 
hand would certainly have doubled so 
as to be sure of a heart lead. 

At no trumps, doubled, Y.-Z. would 
lose four by cards, or ninety-six points 

although they would score thirty for 
aces—a net saving of sixty-four points 
in favor of the spade declaration, not 
to mention the game and perhaps, a 
little later, the rubber. 

Since this declaration of Mr. Glea- 
son’s, way back in 1900, the “protec- 
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tive spade” has come more and more 
generally into use. Indeed, I think that 
two-thirds of the best bridge players 
now declare an original spade if they 
find, after dealing, that they have not 
a probable trick in their hand. 

I have lately discovered an easy way 
to make money at bridge. As my 
readers have been so good as to listen 
to all my old stories for the last year 
or more I am going to take them all 
into my confidence. With the aid of 
the knowledge that I am about to im- 
part to them, they ought to make 
twenty per cent. more money out of 
the game than they have ever made 
before. 

I have been at work, for weeks, pre- 
paring a monumental guide for playing 
bridge with bad partners. Everybody 
has been writing books about how to 
play with good partners, but no one has 
seen that—as there aren’t any good 
partners in the world, all partners be- 
ing more or less bad—what we really 
want is a work on how to understand 
bad partners and not on how to under- 
stand good bridge. 

Instead of avoiding, as I have in the 
past, the bad players at the club—hid- 
ing behind screens in the cardroom, 
and even taking sanctuary in the bar- 
ber shop when I see them approaching 
—I now go bravely forth and shake 
them cordially by the hand. As a con- 
sequence, they all hope for a chance 
to play with me. I am known among 
them as the only man who appreciates 
really good play, as they call it, and, 
as a result of this, they play a hundred 
per cent. better with me than with any 
other man in the club. 

Let me preface my remarks by ad- 
mitting, frankly, that the scenes in a 
club cardroom often beggar description. 
A cardroom is a little like strong drink 
in that it seems to entirely change 
men’s natures and _ temperaments. 
It makes the mild men bluster. The 
impetuous men become meek; the 
polite become rude; the selfish become 
generous; the cowards become brave; 
the brilliant men become driveling 
idiots, and the dull-witted become 
alarmingly astute. But let the door 
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close on their exit 
instantly become 


of the cardroom 
and—presto !—they 
themselves again. 

The forthcoming work of which I 
have just spoken is to be entitled: 
Rules for playing bridge whist with 
beginners, blind cripples, congenital 
idiots, somnambulists, ladies of fashion, 
country parsons, débutantes, trained 
seals, “natural card geniuses,” children 
under five, and pupils in bridge cor- 
respondence schools. 

The first dozen or so rules will, I 
hope, convey to my readers some idea 
of the great importance of the treatise. 

Rule 1. Remember that bad partners 
are—like South American orchids— 
endless in their variety. New species 
are constantly being discovered. When 
you think that you have plumbed the 
lowest depths you will suddenly run 
foul of a man who is in a little class 
of degradation all by himself. Re- 
member, too, that you are chained to 
a bad partner as a woman is chained 
to her husband. Scolding and nagging 
are not going to rid you of the in- 
cubus. As this is an established truth, 
always take pains to flatter your part- 
ner grossly as he stumbles along fron 
one morass to another. The deeper he 
sinks into the rank and miasmatic quag- 
mire the coarser must be your flattery. 

Rule 2. Remember that he is more 
than likely to lose track of the cards, 
not singly, but in rounds of four. 

Rule 3. Having two cards in a suit, 
one of them an honor, he always be- 
gins to signal with the honor, particu- 
larly if he has no trump which 
to ruff the suit on the third 

Rule 4. He is very fond 
an inco card, 
two or 
unuttera wise and saying: “I 
playing for a big thing, partner. 

Rule 5. The four things that give 
him the keenest and most unalloyed 
pleasure in bridge are as follows: 

(a) Beginning an original hand by 
ruffing a lot of losing cards in the 
weak hand, with the trumps in the 
strong. (b) Leading a suit of which 
both the dealer and the dummy are 
void, thereby enabling the weaker of 


with 


iprehensible 


was 


” 
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the two hands to ruff and the stronger 
to throw away a losing card. (c) 
Leading a queen up to an ace, without 
the jack in either hand. This prob- 
ably pleases and gratifies him as much 
as anything in the game. (d) Play- 
ing the queen, third hand—from ace, 
queen, and one small card—on his 
partner’s original lead of the suit, when 
the king is seen not to be in the dum- 
my. This play he invariably calls a 
“finesse.” 

Rule 6. Remember that he never 
leads trumps. If he should start to 
lead them show no surprise or grati- 
fication, as the lead is merely an in 
advertence. He is certain to think bet 
ter of it and stop the trump lead at 
the very next trick, as one round of 
trumps always satiates him. If he re- 
fuses to ruff a losing card of your 
suit do not jump to the conclusion that 
he has no trumps; on the contrary, he 
probably has an honor or two, but these 
honors look too compellingly beautiful 
for him to part with. Remember the 
saying that there are thousands of men 
walking to dinner parties who would 
be riding to them in cabs if they knew 
enough to lead trumps at bridge. 
When he opens the three 
of a suit you may be sure that it is 
from some combination like the four 
and the three alone, or else from the 
king; queen, jack, ten, three, two. 
When, playing against the dealer, he 
leads a king, you may conclude defi- 
nitely that he has not the ace. When 
he takes a trick with the queen he can- 
not have the jack. 

Rule 8. Let him take up the tricks 
It always gives him a sort of infantile 
pleasure. 

Rule 9. Play as confusedly as you 
can or else he may find something in 
your play to base conclusions on—al 
ways a dangerous thing. When 
butchery is over, smile at him, 
one eye knowingly, and say, with a lit 
tle chuckle: 

“Partner, I think we made the most 
that hand, don’t you?” 

Rule 10. Remember that you are 
always playing against three players 
—your adversaries and your partner. 


Rule 7. 


of 
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Never expect your partner to remem 

ber any card lower than a queen. He 
is not an adding machine. 

Rule 11. Always return his suit in 

a declared trump, or he will fret himself 

into an alarming condition of nerves. 

He must have a reason for leading it. 

Never mind what is in your hand or in 

the dummy. Never return your best 

card of his suit, or he will think you 

have no more, overtake your card, and 

lead another suit. 

Rule 12. As he will ver return 

ir lead at no trumps it is often wiser 

a weak ope that, 

gains the lead, he will switch 

you are really 


ill be 


suit 


ng. ‘ 
rtain to notice none of your 
e the Jast. Tr 
cards in such a manner that 
shall give him information 
with another partner, you would 

conveyed by your first. 
13. Never explain or point 
You will him and 
yourself a headache in the bar- 
Simply continue to smile as if 
u were a cat being stroked under the 
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to arrange your 
your 
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Trick 1. 
Trick 2. 

7 clubs. 
Y. holds up the king on the chance 

that B. may discard a diamond or that 

A. may continue, at trick 3, with the 

6 of clubs. If B. discards a diamond 

here, instead of the 10 hearts, A. and 

B. can easily be defeated. 
Trick 3. Jack clubs, 

spades, 9 clubs. 

b. trumps with the ace of spades so 
as to be able to get out all the trumps, 
beginning with trick 4. If B. trumps 
with the six of spades, A. and B. must 
be defeated. They must also be de- 
feated if A. leads the 6 of clubs here 
instead of the jack, as, in that case, 
Y. can hold up his king until trick 9. 

Trick 4. 6 spades, 4, 9, 7. 

Trick 5. Queen of spades, 6 dia- 
monds, jack hearts, 8 spades. 

The jack of hearts must be discarded 
here or the problem can never be 
solved, and so, on the sixth trick, the 
king of hearts must also be discarded 
on A.’s jack of spades. 

Trick 6. Jack spades, 5 clubs, king 
hearts, 10 spades. 

Trick 7. 9 hearts, 4, 2 diamonds, 4 
diamonds. 

Trick 8. 

diamonds 

Trick 9. 7 hearts, 


There is no 


Ace clubs, 3, 8, 2. 
Queen clubs, 4, 10 hearts, 


king, ace 


> 
3. 
} 
A 


} 


8 hearts, 5, 3 diamonds, Io 


6, 5 diamonds. 
for Z. here. 
Either he must discard his ten of clubs, 
in which case A. can make his six of 
clubs and B.’s ace of diamonds, or, he 
must discard his queen of diamonds, 
in which case A. will lead the jack 
of diamonds and overtake it with B.’s 
1 also making the nine of 
liamonds in B.’s hand. 

N. B.—If, at trick 2, Y. plays the 
king of clubs on A.’s queen, B. must, 
of course, ruff with the ace of spades, 
lead the 6 of spades, and discard B.’s 
three high hearts on A.’s two spades 
and the jack of clubs. 


escape 


ce, thereby 
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EACEMAKER 
SMITH” they called 
him to distinguish 
him from the myriad 
others of the Smith 
family infesting that 
portion of Arizona. 
And the title, born 
by accident, nurtured in derision, and 
continued by habit was sustained; for 
he was so peaceful that the camp was 
robbed of half its excitement and life 
rendered much less joyous although 
much more secure. 

In the beginning he arrived in the 
straggling street of Feather Flat pa- 
tiently following an ancient burro as if 
the wise old beast had decoyed him 
thither. An exceptionally forlorn out- 
fit evidenced his poverty, and both man 
and mule were so encrusted with al- 
kali dust that it was difficult to tell 
whether they were Mexican or plain 
American. It is not even certain that 
Feather Flat was his destination; but 
just as he arrived opposite the Hard- 
pan, devoted to thirsty throats, there 
was a yowl from within and the doors 
swarmed with men frantically eager 
to get somewhere else. The way they 
took to cover would have made a sage 
hen envious. The wayfarer came to a 
halt and displayed less amazement and 
perturbation than his burro, which 
leaned a pair of eighteen-inch ears for- 
ward and stared at the deserted door- 
way. 

“Ye-e-e-ow-w! Who-o-p!” came a 
bubbling exultant yell from inside, - fol- 
lowed by “Bang! Bang! Bang!” 

“Seems to be some excitement in 
thar,” the arrival remarked, without al- 
tering his pose of peaceful contempla- 
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tion and addressing no one in particu- 
lar. 

“Hey, you idiot,” a man hailed from 
behind a pile of sacked potatoes across 
the street, “git to cover! Quick! Scar- 
face Charlie’s loaded, an’ you don’t 
want to be standin’ there when he gits 
done shootin’ the place up inside.” 
The adventurous Smith without so 
much as a smile or a shudder gently 
leaned his shoulders against his burro’s 
pack and rolled a cigarette. From all 
sides came further admonitions and 
shivering sighs. There was an air of 
tragedy manifested which spoke vol- 
umes for the bad reputation of the gen- 
tleman known as Scarface Charlie; and 
a display of his marksmanship came 
when he abruptly appeared in the door 
and took a shot at the only thing in 
sight, which happened to be the new- 
comer. The big weather-beaten hat 
went swirling off in the air, but that 
was all. Smith calmly moistened the 
cigarette paper with his tongue, and 
then with an air of injured surprise 
looked up at the belligerent giant in the 
Hardpan and in a grieved tone of voice 
queried : 

“My goodness, pardner! What did 
you do that fur? That ain’t no way to 
greet a stranger within your gates, air 
nt” 

It is doubtful who was the most as- 
tonished, the men behind the various 
points of shelter or the wild-eyed Scar- 
face who gradually lowered his gun and 
stared at this strange freak before him. 

“Well, I'll be da—say—where did 
you float in from?” he asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Kansas,’ 


’ 


was the prompt reply. 
He lighted the cigarette, recovered 
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his hat and advanced straight upon the 
puzzled gunman with a stare of such 
blank, childlike confidence that the lat- 
ter hesitated. In the interval heads be- 
gan to sprout up from the surrounding 
scenery like full-blown cabbages. 

“You belong hereabouts, don’t you?” 
the unabashed Smith asked. 

Scarface didn’t answer. This new 
situation was too much for him; but 
his lack of courtesy passed unnoticed. 

“Ef you’ve got time,” his questioner 
continued, with his soft drawl, ‘‘I wisht 
you'd tell me where I kin find a gold 
mine. J don’t want no pore one, nor 
nothin’ like that, nor no place where I'll 
have to work too hard because I’m 
right tired most of the time. A feller 
I met about nine thousand mile up the 
trail told me ef I ever reached Feather 
Flat I’d git most anything I wanted 
and mebbe a little bit more. So I 
come.” 

Scarface Charlie quit seeing red, 
stared for a full half minute with his 
mouth hanging open, slid his gun back 
into its worn holster, and doubled up 
with a series of amused howls which 
were so explosive they drove the more 
timorous spectators back to cover. His 
hilarity inspired no change of expres- 
sion on his interlocutor’s face save a 
more pronounced look of curiosity. The 
gunman finally recovered breath and let 
out a bellow. 

“Hey, all you jack-rabbit citizens of 
this rotten burg,” he hailed to whoever 
might hear, “toddle up! Gather round! 
Hold me! Here’s a feller that expects 
somebody to give him a gold mine and 
[ think he’s sucker enough to buy a 
round or two.” 

The magic words caused the refu- 
gees to forget their fears, and by the 
time the bartender had crawled from 
under the pool table they had assembled, 
bringing an atmosphere of extreme 
drought with them. Arrivals like this 
were the jewels of the desert, the crea- 
tors of happy events. This one was 
fairly shoved up against the pine bar. 

“I’m temp’rance, myself,’ he re- 
marked, “an’ never dampen my gullet 
with anything stronger’n sody water.” 
An angry murmur interrupted, but he 

II 


added a clause which mollified them: 
“Not as I’ve got any objections to other 
fellers guzzlin’ sappints to swipe away 
their brains. What’ll you all have?” 

That was better; but they created no 
dearth of his own favorite beverage. 
He made payment with great delibera- 
tion. The poke he dragged from his 
pocket was suspiciously worn and flat 
and it required much unwinding of 
string to expose its contents which, 
plain to behold, amounted to one lone 
five-dollar gold piece; but by this liquid 
initiation he won tolerance and was 
permitted to tarry within the precincts 
of the “Peerless City” until he could 
find some one ready to present him with 
a gold mine. 

Scarface Charlie, mollified, bade him 
a condescending good-by, winked at the 
bartender, and the routine of the Hard- 
pan was resumed. The dealers took up 
their accustomed tasks of taking in the 
money, the roulette ball with rare dis- 
cretion again jigged across numbers 
which no one played, and the new 
Smith went peacefully to sleep in a 
chair, secure in the knowledge that he 
had nothing worth stealing by even the 
most covetous. 

The peaceful man’s next rupture of 
camp laws was when two cowpunchers 
from rival ranches indulged in an alter- 
cation and started for the open to settle 
it beyond cavil. The observant Smith 
deliberately followed, wandered between 
them, got in the range, and said he 
wanted to “borrie a little tobakker be- 
fore they got too busy.” They didn’t 
want to shoot anything as harmless as 
he appeared to be, delayed to give him 
the tobacco as the easiest method of 
getting rid of him, and then—cooled 
off and eventually rode away together 
swearing friendship. 

Before the week was ended Hank, 
the bartender, started to caress a pere- 
grinating and impecunious man with a 
bung starter and Smith, who opportune- 
ly appeared on the scene, seized the up- 
raised hand and vowed he would rather 
pay for delinquencies than see any one 
get his head hammered. It gave hima 
chance to lecture on the evils of the 
drink habit and really earned him the 
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sobriquet of Peacemaker Smith. This 
appellation he sustained by a course that 
was almost shameful. Various men en- 
deavored to arouse in him some show of 
spirit but invariably failed, even though 
they devoted more time and earnest- 
ness to the pursuit than to anything 
preceding in all their lives. He was 
proof against all epithets, he stood more 
abuse than any other man on record, 
and even arrived at that state of low 


tameness where he obligingly danced; 
the said dancing being a grave but 


I 
clumsy shuffle following an urgent in- 
vitation | 1 reckless man wo shot 
dangerously close to his toes. He 
seemed incapable of resentment and was 
so inanely harmless and good-natured 
that, as time wore on, he gained a sort 
of protection—the kind that is given to 
cripples and imbeciles. 

It was in the midst of this peace-on- 
earth-good-will-to-men era that Smith 
gained further distinction by falling in 
love. 

Scarface Charlie, by phenomenal luck 
rather than hard work, struck it fairly 
rich on the Fortuna Divide and brought 
out from Colorado a washed-out look- 
ing wife and an_ all-right looking 
daughter named Conchetta, who 
straightway set the camp by the ears. 
It required less than ten days for the 
buxom Conchetta to gain the unstinted 
adulation of every man within a radius 
of forty miles, and Peacemaker Smith 
naturally trailed along after the others. 
With what hope of success no one knew 
because he was never known to say any- 
thing to her or of her; but he exhibited 
a rare contentment when permitted to 
lean his chair back against the wall in 
some remote corner of the room, or on 
the extreme end of the porch, while 
other and more favored swains sought 
her approval. In this way, too, he was 
a benefactor, and they liked to have him 
there as he afforded a topic of conversa- 
tion when the weather, the range pros- 
pects, and the latest mining strike had 
been exhausted. Jurthermore, he al- 
ways stood for anything that could be 
said about him and sometimes went to 
sleep in the midst of the most merry 
jesting at his expense. 
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On at least twenty different occasions 


the fair Conchetta scornfully ordered 
him out, told him that his room was “a 
heap better than his company,” and 
vowed she would scald him if ever he 
came again; but it made no difference 
to the peacemaker who blandly saun- 
tered in on the first occasion when he 
felt so inclined, tilted his chair back as 
usual, and without any show of fear or 
repulse rolled innumerable brown paper 
cigarettes. As Conchetta said, “he 
couldn’t be insulted. He didn’t know 
how.” Even Scarface Charli 
regard him with a certain humorous in- 
terest and refused to take ac 
declared that when the man f: 
sas was not in his accustomed 
missed him “the same as if | 
house dog.” 

Indeed, in that period, Scarface as- 
sumed a very impartial, condescending, 
father-of-the-flock air, and seemed to 
have abandoned his wild man-eating 
ways. It was whispered that the 
washed-out looking woman was the 
only thing on earth he was afraid of. 
Anyway, he could afford to be bland 
because his property was paying big. It 
was the only one in the country that 
was. The fact that Conchetta would be 
an heiress some time added to her at- 
tractions and attentions. The only un- 
certainty was that of time, for it was 
a foregone conclusion that Scarface 
would some day break loose again and 
fulfill the destiny which many fervently 
hoped might befall him; that of bump- 
ing into a faster man who would fill 
him with more lead than he could com- 
fortably carry. 
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So the waiting and the courting and 
the hoping went gayly on while Smith 


remained the camp joke, prevented 
bloodshed, declared in homely fashion 
that he didn’t believe in “folks hurtin’ 
each other nohow,” and preached short 
but unheeded sermons on temperance. 
It was in the early spring that Peace- 
maker Smith sauntered into the Hard 
pan with his usual placid face, and un- 
blushingly announced that he had “com« 
to borrie enough to buy a sack of flout 
and a few beans and bacon,” becau 
“the store feller said he didn’t propose 





















to give no more grub on tick.” Hank, 
the bartender, in addition to being jus- 
tice of the peace and district recorder, 
was also something of a philanthropist, 
and was the only one to voiunteer. He 
laboriously scrawled an order for credit 
on the back of a “Lost, Strayed or 
Stolen” notice which the peacemaker 
cepted with a “Humph!” after read- 
git. He gave neither thanks nor oth- 
er sign of gratitude, and Hank was the 
butt of much sly wit thereafter when 
the prospector wasn’t around. 

“Right thankful sort of friend you 
got, ain’t it?’ was the favorite saluta- 
tion when some one wanted to get a 
and hear a few new expletives 
hich, being deep rather than loud 
sounded as if thi , bubbled up from 
omewhere beneath the white apron. 
But the new Smith, unconscious of his 

urtesy, serenely worked away on 
ledge that showed barren, and when he 
ran out of grub or powde r unhesitating- 

asked his backer for more and— a 
t. Conchetta, woman-like, underwent 
a revulsion and took his part. 

“Hank ain’t got no business to stake 
he wants to,” she insisted, 
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1 it ain’t nobody’s business but 
Phat settled it 
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“Well, Hank,” the peacemaker re- 
marked cheerfully one morning, after 
1 slouched in and ordered his usu- 
ink of sarsaparilla, “T’ 


I’m goin’ to 
you a favo ir just to show you I’m on 





quare.” He gulped at his mixture 
analine and sugar. His reception 


was not exactly cordial. “I’m goin’ to 

work fur you fur a while now. 

“Not if I kin help it,” was the dis 

ouraging reply And then, as he 
paused to set a freshl 

r the paper-fri nged 

hat’s eatin’ you 

“T reckon as how 

| locate a claim next to mine, an 


then [ll punch a few holes in it fur 





Humph! What for? You ain't 
d nothin’ on that one of your’n?” 
Nope! But mebbe we'd have better 


luck on your gro ony I allus was a 
inlucky sort of cuss.” 


Hank leaned back, folded his arms, 
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and vented a sarcastic laugh. He 
slapped the wet towel on the end of the 
bar, caught his breath, and got directly 
in front of Smith. 

“Lookie here, ” he said, shaking his 
fist at him, “I’ve blowed in nigh on to 
three hundred c chips with the lady’s pic- 
ture on ’em backin’ you an’ I’m gittin’ 
such cold feet I have to wear arctics in 
July. You’re a nogooder !” 

The patient prospector looked at him 
with an expression of great grief. 

“Hank,” he said mournfully, “I wisht 
you wouldn’t say them words. They 
hurts my feelin’s.” 

And then he opened up such a flood 
of expostulation that the camp Pooh- 
ah relented and gave him one more 


chance. His attempt to sneak up and 
stake the adjoining claim unobserved 
failed, and a storm of chaff arose that 
vould te shamed a steam-threshing 


nachine. The denizens of Feather Fiat 
roared with glee; but the peacemaker 
continued life in his own way. With 
this exception, he swore that since folks 
did nothing but make fun of his mine 
he would board it up. And he did. The 
old tunnel was planked hard and fast 
so that none might study its worthless- 
ness and the new drift locked with a big 
door on those nights when he visited 
Conchetta. 

Strange to say she no longer railed 
at him. It wasn’t his persistence that 





von her tolerance so much as it was 
that he was the general joke and so 
spiritless. Having inherited some of the 


{ 
warlike blood of her father, she began 
o take Peacemaker Smith’s part; and 
he goading jests of her other suitor: 
her defense of the 


one man who wouldn’t fight and seldom 


only strenethened 


talked save for peace or temperance. 
She appeared to feel that he needed 








defender, and the mother instinct in her 
brought her forward in his behalf. She 
found plenty of occasion to lash some 





one with her tongue when scornful ref- 
eren f “the harmlessest 
thing that ever lived in Arizony,” and 
Smith of Kansas in return beamed grat- 
itude and affection. 

It was well on toward fall when Scar- 
face hired him to go to the nearest rail- 
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way station and bring in some mining 
supplies which he dared not trust to the 
Mexican teamsters; and early in the 
morning he drove four mules out over 
the sandy trail singing the only song 
he knew: “Shall We Gather at the 
River?” He was in an unusually con- 
tented frame of mind; so much so that 
some facetious joker remarked that it 
was perhaps occasioned by the fact that 
the mules were good enough, so he 
would keep right on driving toward 
Kansas and never be heard from again. 
But he was forgotten when, about noon, 
other things began to happen. 

Two careless vandals who had been 
hunting in the back hills paused long 
enough on the peacemaker’s dump to 
look at the waste, then battered down 
the barricade and forged back into the 
drift he had so patiently delved. With 
ostentatious carelessness they came out, 
down into the street, found three part- 
ners with whom they worked on shares, 
and returned up the hillside. 

Oddly enough Conchetta, coming out 
of the back door of her home, sighted 
them in the distance and for a full min- 
ute forgot to empty a pan of potato 
peelings. Then she ran inside and got 
the rusty old field glasses from the hook 
and was thus enabled to see that “the 
Carson was industriously de- 
stroying the peacemaker’s monuments 
and putting up their own location no- 
tices. The two claims had been jumped, 
probably on some ill-founded technicai- 
ity and in the full confidence that one so 
spiritless would hardly resist five able- 
bodied and hardy gunmen. Hank, hav- 
ing a profound veneration for law and 
order now that he had become justice 
of the peace, would take his to the 
courts where there was always a chance, 
and on that staking they could afford 
to gamble. 

The next two occurrences were immi- 
nent and pertinent. The first was that 
Conchetta, hatted and spurred, rode fu- 
riously away over the long trail, her big 
canteens filled with water, her hair fly- 
ing, and the quirt urging her pony for- 
ward. If any one had wished to over- 
take her it would have been impossible, 
for the buckskin broncho given her by 
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the amiable Scarface while in a gener- 
ous mood could outrun anything in the 
Yavapai country. She gained distance 
unobserved. The second memorable 
thing was when two of the jumpers 
came down to the Hardpan and exhib- 
ited the finest specimens of gold ore that 
had ever been discovered in the dis- 
trict. 

In vain Hank blustered, swore, and 
protested that it was unfair. Their only 
answer was that the peacemaker had 
known for months that he had a good 
thing because he had pay ore already 
sacked sufficient for him, and that he 
“had been tryin’ to hog the whole ledge 
for himself and Hank.” Being honor- 
able miners, the Carson gang wouldn’t 
“stand for no such works. No, siree!” 

The inevitable stampede followed and 
before night the length of the ledz< was 
staked, and then some, and men were 
getting ready to quarrel for fractions. 
Feather Flat, in the language of the 
time, was getting “a helluf a hump on 
itself,’ and in the meanwhile could 
spare no time to think of the peaceful 
Smith whose sole remaining share in 
this era of prosperity, according to the 
Carson gang, was the pile of sacked ore 
he had laboriously digged for himself 
and which they would magnanimously 
allow him to keep. The whole camp, 
after a noisy, hilarious celebration last- 
ing several hours, went to sleep; with 
the exception of the man left on guard 
at the jumped claims. 

At dawn, when the red east told that 
the sun would come booming up to 
create heat waves over the plains and 
hills, the Carson gang, prepared for 
work, climbed the slope to relieve their 
watchman. They scrambled up over the 
dump without seeing him and jocularly 
“reckoned he’d gone off fur forty 
winks.” He had. They hailed loudly 
and lumbering steps were heard com- 
ing hollowly down the tunnel. A very 
lank man with folded arms appeared in 
the black entrance. It was Peacemaker 
Smith. 

“Ex-cuse me fur my lack of hosper- 
tality,” he said, with a grin. “I’ve been 
so busy takin’ down your damfool no- 
tices and tendin’ to other things I ain’t 
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had time to watch for visitors. Nice 
mornin’, ain’t it?” 

Their mouths hung widely in aston- 
ishment for an instant, and then they 
vented a few bellows or growls accord- 
ing to individual idea of the fitness of 
things. 

“You git out o’ this!” the leader of 
the gang ordered, advancing with a 
threatening, peremptory air. “Are you 
goin’ ?” 

“Nope,” Smith replied slowly, “I 
ain’t. Ef it was my claim only I reckon 
I’d consider because I’m a peaceful sort 
of feller; but I got to pertect my pard- 
ner Hank’s share, so I cal’late to stay a 
while.” 

No one knows what would have 
happened if the leader of the gang had 
not made the slight mistake of reaching 
for his gun. The peacemaker’s arm un- 
folded so suddenly that the motions 
could not be followed ; there was a flash, 
bang! and the foremost jumper doubled 
up so quickly that he appeared to have 
lost control of his muscles and sat down 
where he swayed to and fro, coughing 
in a most melancholy, strangling way 
as if something like a forty-five bullet 
had torn through his lungs. 

A second man who had unfortunately 
made a false motion at nearly the same 
time whirled round and round, the shot 
which took him being fired so close to 
the first that the echoes were blended. 
Howling madly, he clung to a shattered 
arm and his Colt clattered away in its 
fall over the rubbish of the dump. 

The third explosion followed but an 
instant later, although the man who felt 
a hot streak plow alongside his head 
had made no attempt to draw. He 
sought in safety flight and still holds 
all records for the two hundred yard 
distance between the dump and _ the 
main street of Feather Flat. He was 
in such a hurry that he didn’t wait for 
his hat which had sailed away as if 
thrown by hand. 

The peacemaker was losing no time 
to observe sprinting stunts. Before the 
fourth man could draw or run he had 
caught a flash-like glance of a man who 
leaped like a catamount, felt the smash- 
ing impact of a pistol barrel alongside 
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his head, and supinely settled to the 
shale for several hours’ undisturbable 
sleep. When such stirring things were 
doing the camp naturally awoke, and 
now that the shooting was over stormed 
up the hill in a body. They stopped 
some fifty feet away. They had seen 
and heard enough, so they didn’t care to 
advance farther until safety was as- 
sured. Peacemaker Smith, standing 
over the man who had quit coughing 
and was now stretched at full length, 
was lighting a cigarette, and the fingers 
which held the match were never stead- 
ier. 

“Anybody else hankerin’ to jump 
these here claims?” he asked in a good 
clear tone of voice. “Ef so, let him 
come out where I can git at him with- 
out hurtin’ innercent spectaturs. I'll 
pay for coffins.” 

There was a moment’s strained and 
profound silence, in which it was made 
plain that no one was filled with over- 
weening haste to secure those particular 
pieces of ground. Smith grinned ap- 
preciatively. Perhaps he truly under- 
stood that the sympathies of Feather 
Flat were with him, and that but little 
would ever be wasted on claim jumpers, 
anywhere or any time. The sun had 
come up and lighted the fringe of sur- 
prised faces below his dump, and picked 
out the stains or rents of frontier garb. 
As his eyes flitted across the line he had 
malice toward none. 

“When you fellers git done gawpin’, 
s’pose a few of you come up and lug 
these chaps down to the drug store 
where they can git a few attentions,” he 
called, and a timorous, subdued corps 
of volunteers advanced. They picked 
up the man who had coughed, the one 
who had been given temporary slumber, 
and assisted the one whose arm dangled 
and who had been seated disconsolately 
on a boulder. 

“Where’s the other one?’ somebody 
asked in a tone of marked respect. 

“Him? The feller that was watchin’ 
our claims fur us? Oh, he’s inside 
there. Most forgot him. Had to pound 
him up a little to make sure he wouldn't 
bother none. I think he’s bein’ cared 
for by the future Mrs, Smith.” 
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Two of the volunteers dived inside to 
return with a much-worsted individual 
who wobbled weakly on his knees and 
whose head was bandaged with some- 
thing that was suspiciously like the torn 
hem of a petticoat. As they emerged 
from the tunnel they were followed by 
Conchetta who, for the first time in 
local history, blushed. There was a 
gasp of surprise and another halt. Scar- 
face Charlie, big and bulky, shouldered 
his way to the fore and in his attempt 
to ask questions stammered and splut- 
tered. 

“Say, daddy-in-law,” the peacemaker 
drawled as he chucked the bad man of 
Feather under the chin, “they ain’t no 
use in your cuttin’ up rough. I've for- 
gave you fur that introduction o’ your’n 
a long time ago, an’ we ain’t a-goin’ to 
have no family graveyards, you an’ me 
ain’t. So don’t go to gittin’ nasty an’ 
forcin’ me to muss up your diaphra’m. 


What I say goes!” 
Scarface Charlie was_ speechless. 


With an air of utter dejection and be- 
wilderment he turned with the others 
and tramped down the hill, leaving 
Smith of Kansas and the belle of the 
camp standing on the edge of the dump 
and watching them. 

“Hello, looks lively around here! 
Been havin’ a celebration?’ hailed two 
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And builds his spirit 
Touch not his past: 


And let him pass, ye 
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ORN of the flesh alone, no parentage 
Of mated souls had he; the orp 
Of joy he takes the husks of life defiled 

from his wrong and rage. 

it perished on the page 
Where first an outcast—foundling he was styled, 
As for his future—its lone path is piled 

With such inheritance as none would gauge. 


Out of your carven galleries look 
children of the crown; 
Nor bring your pity, purchased spouses, here; 
But oh, ye wedded hearts, ye mothers true, 
Here by the roadside, lo, he doubts of you; 
Let not his burden pass without your tear. 







































dust-covered strangers who opportunely 
arrived as the procession passed. 

A man, who awed that 
spoke with his hand shielding his mouth 
as though he feared to be overheard by 
the lone man on the dump, explained 
the circumstances. The strangers stared 
admiringly at the rehabilitated claim 
owner. 

“What did you say you call him?’ 
one of them asked. 

“Peacemaker Smith.” 

In appreciation of the subtle jest the 
strangers doubled and twisted in silent 
mirth. 

“Peacemaker, eh? He 
make anybody peaceful that fools with 
him, pardner. We used to call him 
Suredeath Smith back in Dodge City 
before he signed the teetotal pledge and 
pulled his freight for parts unbe- 
knownst. I reckon there ain’t no man 
west of the Mizzoury that’s done more 
to populate graveyards than this same 
feller you’ve been callin’ peacemaker.” 

And as they headed for the Hardpan 
they could see by glancing over their 
shoulders that the gentle man from 
Kansas was now sitting on the edge of 
the dump with his arm around Con- 
chetta, who seemed quite satisfied and, 
as an evidence of affection, was rolling 
a cigarette for | 
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Picturesque career of Eugene Walter. 
records life as he has seen and lived 


A successful American playwright who 





He has stood in the bread line, and 


when “Paid in Full” was written his only home address was a bench in Bryant 
Park. Began life ina lumber camp, has roughed it in the West, suffered cold and 
privation in the Klondi ike, served as a soldier in Cuba, and invited personal at- 
tack through his exposures of corruption while working on a newspaper. Now 
earning thousands of dollars every week in royalties from three successful plays 


ty ee. J ORCEFULNESS is 
Uae the adjective which 


probably sums up 
Iugene Walter’s most 
4 obvious characteris- 


f eeerear —~ | tic. He is essentially 
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masculine; he has 

vigor, virility, and 

ndomitable pluck and _ perseverance. 
With those qualities latent at the out- 
set, and enduring in the face of trials 
and hardship, with a rough and ready 
experience with all sorts of people, and 
the absorptive brain that records im- 
pressions and remembers them for fu- 
ture use, and with an energetic, active 
self-confidence, the Eugene Walter 
who is a writer of successful plays 
would probably have been equally suc- 
sful at anything that he attempted. 
As a preacher, for example, there is 
hardly a doubt that Mr. Walter would 
have been able to fill the churches to 
verfowing, though he would have 
een in the Sam Jones class rather than 
that of the Beechers and the Talmages. 
Mr. Walter believes in direct speech. 
in the pulpit he would probably have 
preached damnation in words that 
made you smell the fire and the brim- 








stone. It is not likely, however, that 
any board of vestrymen would have 
maintained a peace-on-earth-good-will- 
to-men attitude for any long space of 
time toward a pastorate so inclined 
call a spade a spade and so little in the 
habit of evading a direct statement of 
facts and issues. So it is a just 
as well that Mr. Walter chose the stage 
instead of the pulpit, where if needs be 
he can address his congregation, and 
where there is, perhaps, a broader lati- 
tude for speech. When he thinks a 
thing he says it; and not infrequently, 
with illuminative additions that are 
more emphatic than polite. 

As time goes on Eugene Walter is 
certain to have a lot of enemies, if he 
hasn’t them already, for he is not the 
kind of man who compromises with his 
opinions in order to be pleasant. There 
are those who say that Eugene Walter 
is too frank, who denominate his can- 

1 brutality. But Mr. Walter will 
tell you that he merely likes to tell the 
truth. As he remarked on one occa- 
sion: “If a man promises to do one 
thing and then does another why 
shouldn’t I tell him he is a liar? If 
he takes something that belongs to some 
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one else why shouldn’t I tell him he is 
a thief?” Why, indeed? Another type 
of man might try to persuade himself 
that there were extenuating circum- 
stances. Eugene Walter doesn’t be- 
lieve in self-deception any more than 
he believes in deceiving some one else; 
he has no half opinions, he judges from 
results. “His not to reason why.” 

And yet it would be the greatest pos- 
sible mistake to suppose that this young 
man is lacking in human sympathy. It 
is a quality without which he could 
never have written the several plays 
which have skyrocketed him into the- 
atrical fame and fortune. His friends 
could teil you of many instances in 
which Eugene Walter has befriended 
men less fortunate than himself. But 
though he is not reticent on other sub- 
jects this is the one upon which Mr. 
Walter emulates the example of the 
oyster. 

Three years ago you might have 
mentioned Eugene Walter’s name and 
it is certain that outside of a few news- 
paper and theatrical offices no one 
would have recognized it. To-day he 
is one of the most successful play- 
wrights in the country, and his royal- 
ties pour in by the thousands every 
week. But no one knows better than 
he that there is no royal road to wealth 
and fortune, or, if there is, he must 
have taken the wrong turning, soon 
after he started on the journey up the 
hill of life. 

He was born in a small town in Ohio, 
whence his parents migrated to Wis- 
consin when he was a boy of ten and, 
as a boy, he remembers being face to 
face with the hardships and the rough 
and ready life of a lumber camp. Two 
years later he worked his passage to 
Cleveland on one of the lake schooners, 
where for a while he found odd jobs, 
and ultimately succeeded in getting into 
a newspaper office, where he carried 
copy from the editor’s desk to the com- 
posing room, keeping his eyes and ears 
open, and making desultory attempts 
to write whenever he thought he had 
discovered anything that could be 
turned into copy for the local desk. 
The result was that before long he 
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had advanced from office boy to re- 
porter, and, a vacancy occurring, he 
was made assistant city editor. But he 
was not tractable even in that early 
stage of his experience, and was shortly 
dismissed for insubordination. Three 
years later he had worked his way to 
San Francisco, where he shipped as a 
cabin boy on a vessel bound for Aus- 
tralia. It was during this trip that he 
acquired his first smattering of learn- 
ing from a few books that he had 
picked up and which, somehow, he 
managed to find time to read. When 
he returned to San Francisco he suc- 
ceeded in convincing an editor that he 
would be useful om his paper, but the 
wanderlust was on him and before long 
he was on his way again, this time 
drifting to Seattle, and, eventually, to 
Denver. 

He got assignments to write about 
new plays, and thus acquired a taste for 
theatres and the stage, and when he 
started on his travels again it was as 
an advance agent. One week was 
enough for him and he returned to 
Denver, and then, from time to time, 
he showed up in newspaper offices in 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, get- 
ting good assignments and frequently 
getting himself in “hot water.” He 
served as a reporter on the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, leaving that paper to ac- 
cept a position on the Detroit News, 
where he quickly developed into an 
alert and useful man, trusted with big 
new stories, and particularly successful 
with those in which graphic descrip- 
tion and a feeling for human interest 
were important elements. 

But his unwillingness to beat about 
the bush constantly plunged him into 
new difficulties. Once on that account 
he had to take a hurried leave of Crip- 
ple Creek without the usual prelim- 
inaries of saying “good-by” to his ac- 
quaintances. Similarly his direct 
method of speech resulted in his dis- 
charge from a Detroit paper. He had 
been a loyal adherent to Governor Pin- 
gree, who, as it happened, was per- 
sona non grata in the editorial office. 
Eugene Walter heard his city editor 
make some slighting allusion to Pin- 
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gree just after the governor died. On 
the instant he rose from his desk, 
walked over to his chief, told him in 
a few well-constructed periods how 
much greater Pingree was than the 
man who was criticising him, and added 
a few terse, direct allusions to the lat- 
ter that could not be overlooked. Then 
he put on his hat and went out to hunt 
another job. 

The idea occurred to him of starting 
an independent newspaper, an enter- 
prise, he says, which is attractive in 
theory but impossible in practice. At 
all events he did not find much encour- 
agement for his scheme and, like many 
another disheartened man, he turned 
his back on the East and decided to 
have another try in a newer and freer 
environment. Before long he had at- 
tached himself to Troop H, Sixth Cav- 
alry, at Fort Assiniboine, in northern 
Montana. 

One of the most exciting incidents 
in his career occurred while he was 
working as a reporter on a Cincin- 
nati daily, and it is a curious fact that 
one of the principals in a corporation 
which Eugene Walter was engaged in 
fighting subsequently figured as a part- 
ner with the Shuberts in the produc- 
tion of “The Wolf,” one of Mr. Wal- 
ter’s most successful plays. 

During one of the hottest political 
campaigns Hamilton County has ever 
known Walter was engaged by a re- 
form element to assist in the fight. His 
exposures became unendurable, and he 
was arrested on a charge of vagrancy 
and spent three days in jail. Finally, 
through a writ of habeas corpus, he 
was released and brought before a local 
magistrate, who found him guilty and 
fined him ten dollars. The case was 
carried to the Supreme Court, where it 
was argued that, as the defendant was 
employed on a newspaper at the time 
of the arrest, he could not possibly have 
been regarded in the light of a vagrant. 
As a result, the finding of the lower 
court was reversed, and Walter im- 
mediately brought suit for damages 
against the persons he believed to be di- 
rectly responsible for his arrest. 
While he was working in Cincinnati 
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he wrote his first play, “Sergeant 
James,’ and, after a time, succeeded 
in interesting the late Kirke La Shelle, 
who insisted upon some changes, but 
finally agreed to produce it. The play 
never reached New York, and _ its 
twenty weeks on the road do not ap- 
pear to have brought the author any 
large rewards. 

“Every person I talked to about it 
told me a different reason for its fail- 
ure,’ says Mr. Walter, ‘“‘so I decided 
to learn something about the show busi- 
ness through actual experience.” 

He embarked again as an advance 
agent and did strenuous service trying 
to boom various attractions through 
the country. At the end of one of 
these engagements he enlisted for serv- 
ice in the Spanish-American War. 

In the meantime, however, he had 
had another try at newspaper work in 
the office of the Sun, where, he says, 
they insisted on regarding him as his 
“brother’s younger brother.” The ex- 
perience was not encouraging, but he 
had found time in the meanwhile to 
finish a play of political life. “The 
Undertow,” as it was called, was of- 
fered to several managers, but the best 
he could get for it was a stock produc- 
tion in Harlem. Although he did not 
realize it at the time, that was prob- 
ably the best thing that could have hap- 
pened, for though the play was not 
without some merit, it contained much 
that was crude and uninviting, 

About this time Walter was feeling 
the pangs of poverty. According to 
his own account, he had entered into 
an agreement with a firm of managers 
to write exclusively for them, and in the 
meantime he was sleeping on a bench 
in Bryant Park, enjoying the hospital- 
ity of a bakery which handed out coffee 
and rolls to a waiting bread line at 
midnight. Manager after manager re- 
fused “Paid in Full” and, finally, the 
last straw was the remark of a woman 
manager who was operating a popular- 
priced stock company. 

“T would like to do your play,” she 
said, “but even at twenty-five and fifty 
cents my patrons demand works by 
well-known authors,” 
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This discouraged 
and, in his own words, he “went to 
Bryant Park and selected the widest 
bench I could find for mine.” 

“I also got a permanent position in 
the bread line,” he relates, “and as 
there wasn’t a position of any kind to 
be had for love or money, | had about 
made up my mind to jump off the dock. 
Then I happened to remember that 
there was one firm of producing man- 
agers in New York to whom I hadn’t 
offered ‘Paid in Full.’ ” 

“*You leave the 
Kemper will read it,’ said Mr. Wa 

ils. “Where do you live?’ 

““Bryant Park—the 

from the entrance at Fortieth Street,’ 
I told him; and then for about an hour 
I gave him the strongest talk of my 
life. He promised to have the play 


him completely 


Mr. 


script and 
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read at once. It was accepted the next 
day.” 
And its production at the Astor The- 
atre on February 24, 1908, marked the 
ing tide in Eugene Walter’s fortune. 
The experiences that went to the 
making of his play “The Wolf” came 





when Mr. Walter, with a friend, went 
gold hunting in Alaska, during which 
time the pair, with dog teams and sleds, 
endured the terrors of a Canadian mid- 
winter, finally reacl Fort Reliance 
after a terrific overland struggle in the 
wilderness. Their — for gold was 
fruitless, but “The Wolf,” though it 
was not received with pine favor 
by the New York critics, has coined 
fortune for the playwright. Moreover, 
it was through this play that Eugene 
Valter met Miss Enarlotte Walker, 
who subsequently became Mrs. Walter. 
Miss Walker had just finished a long 
season as Agatha Warren in “The 
Warrens of Virginia,” when a leading 
woman was required for the Chicago 
production of “The Wolf.” During 
the rehearsals of this play the play- 
wright and the actress first became ac- 
quainted. ‘Their marriage followed a 
few months later. 
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Walter’s method of work is in- 





‘The Wolf’ in six days,” he 
says, “and “The Undertow’ and ‘Paid 
in Full’ were each written in three 
weeks. I have written an act in an 


hour and a half. But I do not start 
until the ideas for it 


to write a play | 
have been revolving my mind for 
months, possibly for es." 





This statement is borne 
experience of 
been called in to 

f his plays, when, speaking as rapidly 


as the typist can worl 


stenographers 


<, he dictates page 


after page of copy. As the play is 
Written it is submitted, practically 
without further corrections, except 

tally suggest themselves 


yf the rehearsals. 

’s attitude toward his 
remarks 
the time “The Easiest Way” was at- 
tacked as an immoral play. 

“Tf evil exists,” he said, “nothing is 
to be gained by pretending that it does 
not exist. The.play is the truth and 
what harm can there be in the truth? 
‘The Easiest Way’ is an arraignment 
of an evil that is corrupting the vitality 
and strength of the nation, and I be- 
lieved that the best way to check the 
evil was to expose and condemn it. 
The play is not a glorification but a 
condemnation of vice. I believe that 
from the condemnation of wrongdoing 
rightdoinge may result.” 

Mr. Walter’ thus far has 
been largely a result of his ability to 
see life clearly and so express it. He 
is essentially a realist of the theatre. 
What he still lacks to bring him into a 


position of the highest prominence as 


siuimme 1 wy in hi > 
Suliiiy Gi e 


success 


I 

a dramatic aut is the refining grace 
of imagination. He has gone far, and 
there is e\ indication that he has 





reached the zenith of his 
interesting and valuable 
of the art of playwriting 
¢ 


American he is to the 


not yet 
powers as an 
representative 
in America, and 
very 


core, 
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Ainslee’s, present and future. In “The Governors” E, Phillips Oppenheim 
has either lost his cunning or has grown careless, An extremely creditable 
piece of work is “In the Wake of the Green Banner,” by Eugene Paul Metour, 
Frederic Van Rensselaer Dey’s “A Gentleman of Quality” has at least the 





merit of novelty. “The Girl and 
very readable mystery story 


the Bill,” by Bannister Merwin, is a 
Gruesome, hazy and indefinite is Henry Milner 


Ridecut’s “Dragon’s Blood.” “Elusive Isabei,” by Jacques Futrell, is pleasant 








and invigorating. 
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number of AINSLEE’S 
the opening chapters 
of George B. McCut- 

cheon’s latest Grau- 
= , stark story, “Truxton 
i #22 ee | 5 
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1 
> to pre- 
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pare your minds 
announcements 
from time to 


the story in fy) 





has been said 1h) 

quate. It is almost impossible to say 
too much in praise of this tale, in 
of the fact of the enormous popularity 
of the two previous Graustark storie 


No comparison with those is ne essary 





or proper; it needs only to be remarke “d 
I ; 


that if you enjoyed those you w ‘ll take 


much more pleasure in “Truxton 
King.” 

Doubtless most of you will remem- 
ber a serial which ran in AINSLEE’s 


several years ago by Horace A. Vachell, 
called “Her Son.” A good many of 
you may recall the fact that you were 
so deeply interested in it that you made 


requests upon the publishers for - 


vance sheets; you found it so hard t 
wait for 
ments. Mr. Vachell’s latest novel ap- 
pears complete in this number, so you 
will suffer none of the pangs of im- 


1e regular monthly install- 





hing novel in Rowland Thomas’ “The Little Gods” 


tience that previously distressed you 
“The Paladin” is, in the opinion of 
every one who has read it, both here 
and in England, a really great story, 
and you are expected to confirm this 
opinion. 

You will find in this number some- 
thing that you will look for in vain in 
any other + namely a “Jimmie’ 
“ang by Mary Sg Vorse, and one 

: Joseph C. Lincoln. And either one 
2 them would rw a feature of itself 
Clara E, Laughlin has another of het 
Beth Tully stories 

[In the September number, Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s serial will, of course, be con- 
tinued and it will be illustrated, as in 
this number, with a colored frontis- 
piece by Harrison Fisher. The com- 
plete novel will be by Marie Van Vorst 


one of her very best stories, and you 


kn Ww, having read “In Ambush” anc 

‘A Man Called Collings” how excellen 
her best is. 

Herman Whitaker, Clara E. Laugh- 
lin, P. G. Wodehouse, Campbell Mc- 
Culloch, Owen Oliver, and Gertrude 
Warden are among the contributors of 
the short stories. 
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Possibly it is too much to say that 


Phillips Oppenheim has lost his cun- 
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ning, but it is either that or he has 
grown careless. 

In “The Governors,” published by 
Little, Brown & Co., he shows very 
few traces of the interest in his plot 
or the art in developing it which has 
almost uniformly made his tales attrac- 
tive. His lack of attention to detail is 
not the least surprising thing about this 
story, for heretofore this has been one 
of his strong points. It may be that 
he is less familiar with New York than 
with London, but that does not excuse 
Stella’s twenty minutes’ ride on a 
Broadway car from Martin’s to an of- 
fice building in Madison Square. 

Mr. Oppenheim has undertaken to 
write a romance of American finance 
and the result is a story based upon 
what he seems to have heard, supple- 
mented very largely by what he imag- 
ines about our captains of industry. 
We have no doubt that there are many 
exponents of predatory wealth who 
would be glad to occupy the position 
of Phineas Druge, but so far none of 
them has attained it. American news- 
paper men would like to have oppor- 
tunities such as came to Norris Vine, 
but they do not get them and would 
hardly use them in Vine’s manner if 
they did. American girls are credited 
with numerous varieties of independ- 
ence and achievement, but they have 
hardly equaled those of Stella and Vir- 
ginia, Druge’s daughter and niece. 

The story is a grotesque exaggera- 
tion of people and things which will 
have little interest for sophisticated 
readers, though it may entertain Mr. 
Oppenheim’s English constituency. 
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“In the Wake of the Green Banner,” 
by Eugene Paul Metour, published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is a story of 
the French occupation of Morocco. 
The publishers call it a romance which 
falls into the class of “the Literature of 
the Outlands.” 

It is Mr. Metour’s first novel and is 
an extremely creditable piece of work. 
Though a story of adventure, it is writ- 
ten with careful sincerity, with an ob- 
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viously ample knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and in a style that entitles the 
author to be taken seriously. The ac- 
tion of the story is logically developed, 
the characterization is amply sufficient 
for the purpose, and the description 
does full justice to the picturesque qual- 
ity of the regions in northern Africa in 
which the scenes are laid. 

The Green Banner symbolizes the re- 
volt of the Mohammedans against 
French rule. Abd-er-Rhaman, who 
has had an English education and has 
been an officer in the Egyptian army, 
lays claim to the throne of Morocco, 
the sultan, and organizes an 
army to expel the French. In the first 
collision the French are defeated and 
the remnants of their forces seek to 
escape to Algeria under the command 
of Lieutenant d’Ornano. Accompany- 
ing him are Mlle. de Diolie, daughter 
of the dead commander, and Leyton, an 
American artist. 

The account of this retreat, inter- 
rupted by innumerable battles with the 
pursuing natives, the hardships of the 
desert and the mountains, are the ele- 
ments that go to make up the story. 
There is, of course, a love interest in 
the tender passages between Lieutenant 
d’Ornano and Giséle de Diolie. 

The book is full of the elusive qual- 
ity called atmosphere, which is usually 
so hard to find, and without which no 
tale has very much vitality. 
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Rudolph Hackh surely did have a 
strenuous life during his short stay in 
China as the representative of a Ger- 
man firm. 

Mr. Henry Milner Rideout does not 
tell us in “Dragon’s Blood,” published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., just what 
line Rudolph’s employers were in, but 
there are so many other things that he 
fails to make clear that this one can 
easily be overlooked. 

The characters have a strange way 
of talking to each other. It may be that 
in the storm and stress of their lives 
they develop a kind of aphasia or, on 
the other hand, it may be that the same 






























































circumstances so whet their intuitions 
that speech is not as necessary to them 
as it is to us. It is true, they seem to 
make themselves understood to each 
other, so it seems unlikely that it is 
disease that afflicts them. ‘To the aver- 
age reader their habit of jumping from 
the middle of one sentence to the be- 
ginning of another is both mystifying 
and exasperating, and makes their con- 
versation far from entertaining or en- 
lightening. The fact that they appar- 
ently understand one another does not 
help us any. 

It is a gruesome kind of tale and 
one cannot blame Rudolph and Hey- 
wood and the other Europeans for curs- 
ing the fate which took them to China. 
The plague in the beginning and a 
native rebellion and massacre at the end, 
with stirring events of a kindred na- 
ture between, offer opportunities for a: 
exciting tale, but it is all so hazy and 
indefinite that it is hard to tell what the 
story is about. The author and th 
publishers, if asked, would likely enough 
say that it was a bit of literary im- 
pressionism. 
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Jacques Futrell’s new book, “Elu- 
sive Isabel,” published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, is a mystery story, 
but one of a different type from that to 

h the Thinking Machine tales be- 
longed. 

This one deals with diplomatic mys- 
teries and involves its characters in in- 
ternational complications on a large 
scale. Just how much foundation in 
fact there is or may have been for the 
conspiracy known as the “Latin com- 
pact” of which Mr. Futrell writes is 
probably unknown to the reading pub- 
lic. Indeed it may be assumed that 
nobody will ever know as much on the 
subject as Mr. Futrell; nor is it neces- 
sary. It will do as a theme for fic- 
tion just as other fancies, like a Japa- 
nese war scare, have before and will 
again. 

The Latin compact seems to have 
been organized with designs on the 
peace of the world, dependent for its 
success upon some extraordinary dis- 
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covery in explosives. It was necessary 
that a written agreement, pledging cer- 
tain European governments, should be 
signed, and for some undisclosed rea- 
son the signatures had to be obtained 
in Washington. It does not appear why, 
unless because of the author’s prefer- 
ence for the capital city as the theatre 
of action. 

“Elusive Isabel,” a fascinating young 
woman who passes as Miss Thorne but 
finally confesses that in Rome she was 
Countess Rosa d’Orsetti, is the enter- 
prising agent of the conspirators. Mr. 
Grimm, the inscrutable young Secret 
Service detective, however, defeats the 
resourceful Isabel, and wins the appro- 
bation of the President and his advisers 
as well as the love of his feminine an- 
tagonist. 

So the reader is given a pleasant and 
invigorating paper chase through 274 
pages, and a happy wind-up. 
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There is not much to be said of 
Rowland Thomas’ book of short stories, 
“The Little Gods,” published by Little, 
Brown & Company. 

The author displays a first-hand 
knowledge of conditions of life in the 
Philippines and he writes as though his 
subject had interested him. As a rule 
1e stories have not very much point, 
nost all of them hinting in a vague 
way at the more or less demoralizing 
influence of the tropical climate upon 
the white man’s character. There is 
nothing new in it. Kipling and Con- 
rad have told us about it many times, 
and they have had a host of imitators 

The story entitled “Fagan,” with 
which the book opens, won some fame 
a couple of years ago by securing a 
prize of five thousand dollars in a story 
competition. 
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Under the circumstances the less that 
is said about Elinor Macartney Lane’s 
last book, “Katrine,” published by 
Harper & Bros., the better. 

It is not a book to be commended, in 
spite of a very natural wish to do so. 
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The difficulty with the story lies in 
the author’s excess of enthusiasm for 
Katrine Dulany, Francis Ravenel, and 
Dermott McDermott. In undertakii 

to idealize them she has made them 
utterly impossible characters, such as 
never were known in any place or age. 
It is the result of attempting to bring 
superhuman beings into a familiar and 
commonplace environment. Katrine is 


too good and too accomplished, Raven- 











el is too beautiful, and McDermott is 
too much of a genius. There is just a 
estion of i author’s 
on O poils 
v by con 
edy, if not into farce 
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Rensselaer Dey’s story, “A Gentlemat 
f£ Quality,” published by Little, 
Brown & Co., has at least the merit 
of novelty. One may read the book 


tne ) 
up to the disclosure of Dean Douglass 


n chapter twenty-six in a sta 











Inte mystification, without being able 
to make even the wildest kind of a 
i as t he iicome OI Ash 

n’s peculiar adventut é 

It is made \y clear at the outset 
that when Ashton left New York a 
fugitive and, as he supposed, a n 
ferer, Lord John Hertfe x ( . 
bratine in London his marriage with 
J idy Mercy Ce vingeton. Hi lc rdshit 5 


subsequent di 
tionable and the reader is 
loubt of the mistake of Lady Mercy 
and the valet, Robert, in supposing that 
thev have recognized him in the person 
f Jack Ashton, who arrives in Lon- 
on after wandering ut the world 
for nearly a year. 

Ashton allows himself to be 
suaded to impersonate tl l 
after he has found that he has no h 
»§ making the latter's 
believe his story of himself, and he 
settles down to the life of an English 
nobleman. 

The reader knows, of course, that a 
lisclosure of the facts has got to come, 
but he is given no means of knowing 
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what it will be—and he will have to 
find out for himself. 
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Mr. Bannister Merwin has written a 
very readable mystery story which he 
calls “The Girl and Bill.” It is 
published by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

From the time Robert Orme gets his 
change in the hat store, including a 
1 1 


five-dollar bill and a silver dollar, down 


the 


S 


secretary Ol 


state he has many crowded hours. 
. 4 { ] 1 . to +1 ++ 99°4rK9 

that hive-dollar bill, with its curious 
inscription, is cause of a ries of 
f { els¢ ept ti in love 
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ias made it clear that Belgium and 
King Le were in his mind. 
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in which the action of the story takes 
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nerate that he is believed to be he is 
actually a young man with serious 
views of life, with modern ideas of the 


functions of government, and with very 














ideals respecting his own respon- 
sibilities. Just how he has managed 
to manufacture an unsavory reputation 
or himself is not quite clear, tl I 
hat he en vsad 
his dirty work, so to speak 
tle himself is actually the unknown 
leader of the re tion which has for 
object the ove ( of the royal 
( of Bergeland by the substitution 
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The story is very well told ‘and 1 
minds one somewhat of E. Phillips Op- 
penheim at his be 
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ree Nandoliph Chester, published 


I 
by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, is an 


extremely clever and entertaining tale. 
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Its principal feature is the extraor- 
bby’ 


dinary prescience displayed by B 
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father and his almost superhuman in- 
sight into his son’s character. 

In making his will the old gentleman 
was candid enough to admit that, 
though he believed the boy to be a 
fool, he himself was largely respon- 
sible for it. He then outlines the ar- 
rangements he had made to give his 
son a chance to prove that he really 
amounts to something. All of his prop- 
erty is tied up in the hands of un- 
known trustees except the great dry- 
goods business which he had developed 
This is turned over absolutely to Bobby 





to do as he pleases, and in a very 
short t t pass rom his control t 
that of his father’s bitterest rival. 


ows a series of disastrous 


business adventures financed by suc- 


| 1 by a letter of 
advice from the old man, written be- 
fore his death and framed to fit the 
precise emergency as it arises. 

The last one is the purchase of a 
newspaper, by means of which Bobby, 
whose fighting spirit is finally roused, 
ucceeds in driving the corrupt politic 
oss from the city and country. This 
is the turning point and_ establishes 
Bobby’s character as the fit successor 
of his astute old father, and enables 
him to transform his previous failures 
into brilliant triumphs. 


One of the most surprising events to 


cessive advances by the unknown trus 
tees, each prefacec 
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Bobby comes to him finally in the 
that his father has selected 
trustee of his estate the girl 
with whom he is in love and who 
hrough all his tribulations | 
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Important New Books. 


A Drama in Sunshine Horace A. \ 
chell, R. F. Fenno & Co 

he Whirl,” Foxcroft Davis, Dodd, Mead 
& ¢ 


Randolph Chester, Bobbs-Merrill Ce 
The Bride of the Mistletoe,” James Lane 
Allen, Macmillan C 
“Red Horse Hill,” Sidney McCall, Little 
Brown & Co. 
“The Black Flier,” Edith Macvane, Moffat 


Yard & Co 
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“The Magician,” W. Somerset Maughan, “The Blindness of Virtue,” Cosmo Hamil- 
Duffield & Co. ton, Brentano’s. 

“Marriage a la Mode,” Mrs. Humphrey “Tt Never Can Happen Again,” William 
Ward, Doubleday, Page & Co. De Morgan, Henry Holt & Co. 

“Michael Thwaite’s Wife,” Miriam Michel- “Whither Thou Goest,” J. J. Bell, Flem- 
son, Doubleday, Page & Co. ing H. Revell Co. 

“The Winning Chance,” Elizabeth De “A Certain Rich Man,” William Alles 
Jeans, J. B. Lippincott Co. White, Macmillan Co. 





BALLADE OF PETS 


OME have a persian cat, 
Courtly of ruff and mew, 
Others a spaniel fat 
Or a parrot of vivid hue; 
Ours is a pet more true, 
Faithful, tried to the core, 
Adhesive as gum or glue, 
Fido, the Wolf at the Door. 


There on the outer mat 
Watchful the long days through, 
Lure him with this or that 
Still he commands the view. 
For exercise, this his due, 
To follow to shop or store, 
With warning growl or two— 
Fido, the Wolf at the Door. 


True to our habitat, 
(Watch him the van pursue) 
He follows to house or flat 
To take up his post anew. 
Other pets age, and few 
Live to achieve three score; 
Long ’ere we'll weep or rue 
Fido, the Wolf at the Door. 


L’ENVOI. 
Callers, this word for you, 
Step lightly, your hosts implore, 
Lest you trample on old True-Blue 
Fido, the Wolf at the Door. 
—THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
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After the Game 


There’s nothing so refreshing and nourishing as 
5 S s 


ICED POSTUM 


(With Sugar and Lemon—as desired) 


Postum is made of clean, hard wheat—and contains the Phosphate 
of Potash (grown in the wheat) which builds up nerve cells and 


“Relieves Fatigue” 


without the harmful reaction of coffee or tea— 


“There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 

















A 
Hot Weather 
Suggestion 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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Orange Ice 
with 


NABISCO 
SUGAR WAFERS 


Summer afternoon five o’clocks will 
be crowned with ne’er-forgotten charm 
if the beverages and ices be 
accompanied by 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Perfect auxiliaries to desserts and 
dainties—fitting accessories to family 
table or the social hour. Serve 

NABISCO with cream or ices, with 
fruits or frozen puddings, with sweets 
or any beverage. 













in ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 











< 300d-bye.” 
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RY a cooling fresh fruit pudding the 


next warm day. 


@ The simple ingredients are: A custard of eggs, 
milk and Kingsford’s Corn Starch, poured over 


berries or any fresh fruit, and put on the ice to 


thoroughly chill. One box of berries will serve the whole family. 
@ Good cooks know scores of Summer uses for 


KINGSFORD’S CORN STARCH 


It makes ice cream far smoother and finer grained. Some time, 
instead of dairy cream—try “mock cream” on fruits. Make it of 
Kingsford’s, a little milk and fruit juice. The book tells. 
@ Send a post card today, and we will mail without 
charge our remarkable little Cook Book “‘ E’’—with 
One Hundred Cool Desserts for Hot Weather. 


T. KINGSFORD & SON, QSWEGO, N. Y. 


NATIONAL STARCH CO., Successors 



















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


CChe Dainty 
tert Tavera 


Candy Coated 


Chewing Gum 


Particularly Xl 
after Dinner 


BETTER—STRONGER 


More lasting. flavor than any other 
A try—a test—Good-bye to the rest 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 
rank eer ompany Juc. 


Philadelphia USA.and Coronto.Can. 


























Brown Your Hair 


“You'd never think I stained my hair, after | use Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. The Stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as dyes do, but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 


Send for a Trial PacKage. 


It only takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter's Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains only 
the hair, doesn't rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, sulphur, 
lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no grease. One bottle 
of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year. 
Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Send your name and address on a slip of paper, 
with this advertisement, and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin 
and we will mail you, charges prepaid, a trial package, in plain, 
sealed wrapper, with valnable booklet on Hair Mrs. Potter's 
Hygienic Supply Co., 907 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 
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Makes Flesh 
and Blood 






For those recovering from the waste of dis’ 
ease, for those whose systems are run down, 
who crave an agreeable, nourishing tonic 
to give relish to their meals and perfect rest 
on retiring, there is nothing to equal 


Pabst Extract 
the Best Tonic 


Combining the nutritive and digestive ele- 
ments of pure, rich barley malt with the 
tonic effects of choicest hops, it creates the 
desire for more solid foods, furnishing the 
power for their digestion, and makes the 
thin stout. 


Order a Dozen from Your Local Druggist 
Insist Upon It Being Pabst a 







Booklet and Picture" Baby's First 
dventure’’ sent free on request. 


ss EXTRACT CO. 
Dept. Milwaukee, Wis. 





TI trongest, best developed and 
“4 ~althie st men in the trained 
kc ’ M 










Don’t imagir reathing exercises 
will give vou muscles, increase your 
weight or p *hysical development, 

Don't believe that braces or artificial 
—* improve your 






nb by promises. I will 


send you proofs 

Classes are now forming ee my school 
at moderate terms I have the best 
equipped gymnasium in New "York. Per 
ivate pupils. 





sonal instruction for 
sP 








AL MAIL, COURSE 


I have a perfect course of Physical Instruction by Mail which is 
the result of many years’ personal experience in training. . 
which I send is the identical one used in tee D a 
which le him the str 3 man in the world t ist 
only man SANDOW sd to mee t ‘in c omnes tition. 

( With my system of instruction by mail I guar 
MY GUARANTEE. antee to increase your weight, treble your strengt! 
and perfect your muscular development 





My course is an individual one, suitable to each pupil’s require 
ments. I have never hada dissatisfie a pupil. Enclose two 
cent stamp to learn full particulars 


PROF. H. W. TITUS 
Titus B’ld’g, 158 East N 23d St, New York 


RED OR 66 


eo OF “Vulcan” Stylo Pens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo 
pens at a moderate price. Indispen- 
sable when travelling. 


$ 7 -00 
a 
Agents 
Wanted 






| 

| 

| By mail, iz, Sr 
postpaid upon 

| receipt of price oh 
| J. ULLRICH & CO. 2% 81.95 
| 


Manufacturers 


} 603 Thames Bldg., 135 Greenwich St., New York 


i want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Sweet and Charming 
as a Debutante— 


Post Toasties 


Crisp, toasted to a delicate ‘“brown’’—Eaten with cream and sugar— 


‘“‘The Taste Lingers’’ 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


= —_ 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want.what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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For a Profitable 
Vacation 


Try the Magazine Business. You can become 
a Subscription Specialist without investing a 
penny. We supply everything you need to 
begin with and give you a correspondence 
course in magazine salesmanship to train you 
for success in the work. Moreover, we pay 
you a guaranteed salary while you are learn- 
ing. When you have mastered the business 
you are certain of a splendid income. Scores 
of Subscription Specialists earn from $2000 
to $10,000 a year and there is no reason 


why you should not do as well. Let us prove 


it. Write to-day. 








Metropolitan Magazine 
614 Bancroft Bldg., 3 West 29th Street, New York 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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AID OFF 


There they go—one by one—young and old—disheartened and dejected—“‘down and 
out"’—wondering ‘‘what next ?''"—for the edict has gone forth : “Cut down expense. Reduce 
the working force. Let the untrained men go.’ 

How would such an order affect you? Would you be compeiled to hunt another job, 
or would you hold your position by reason of being an expert at your particular line of 
work, and therefore invaluable to your employer because of your training? 





If you want to be on the safe side of your position, mark the attached coupon and mail it 
to the International Correspondence Schools of Scranton. They in turn will tell you how 
you can secure the special training that will not only stand between you and failure, but that 
will raise your salary. Besides putting you to no expense and under no obligation, marking 
the coupon entitles youto six months’ free subscription to the I. C. S. illustrated monthly, 


“a” Advancement for YOU 


You can earn more. There's nota single doubt of it. Thousands of other men, once 
situated exactly as you, are now holding lucrative positions as a direct result of I. C. S. train- 
ing. Don't try to worry out the problem alone, but let the I. C. S. tell you how you can 
qualify for a bigger salary and a better position without leaving home or losing a day's pay. 
The I. C. S. can reach you no matter where you live or what you do. Mark the Coupon. 

It would do you good to read the thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials received by the I. C. S 
telling of fortune won through I. C.S. help. The 
I. C. S. book of ‘£1001 Stories of Success’’ is yours 
fur the mere marking of the coupon. Having read 
it you will no longer wonder why it is that over 
300 students, every month, voluntarily report success 
achieved through I, C, S, help. During May the 
number was 319. 


Get from under the “Laid Off” axe. Clinch your 






















INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Bex 1199,8cranton, Pa. 

Please explain without further obligation on 

, My part how I can qualify for the position before 
which I have marked “X* and also send me abso- 

1 lutely free “Ambition Magazine” for six months, 
Bookkeeper Mechan'l Urattoma 
i] Stenographer Telephone En 
Advertisement Writer Elee. |. ighting 
|] Show Card Writer} Mechan, Fngivcer | 








4 Window Trimmer Stationary Kngineer 
chances of success with TRAINING. A postage 5 iE peed Civil Engineer | 
is all that it costs to learn how you Olvil Kerviee Arehites | Draftewan 
stamp is al y iS tae ype [ 
can do it. — Mark Textile ‘wm Supt. Structural Engineer 
| Electrician Bankin ! 
the Flee. Engineer Mining Engineer 









































The | Same 
: Business | Street and No 
ail of this Place | ony. 


is to Raise Salaries. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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No hotel on uv New.England coast is more notalilea in the beauty of its loca- 
tion, the attractiveness of surroundings and perl of service than the 
7 


HOTEL WENTWORTH - a 
cn . 


Located on.thegséa, in the center of a large private ‘Parks at Naw Castle, 
three® ‘miles: ‘from Portsmouth, New Hampshire. / i 


Selected~ by... the. U.S. Government because of ‘its Stiractive fenhdres for 
the reste the Russian-Japanese Peace Conference. 


Every facility for “sport-and recreation. ;Fine golf coursé: yachting, fish- ] 
ing, still and.,surf bathing and well,equipped garage under competent 
supervision. Music by symphony orchestra: Accommodates 450. 
















Now open. Send today for a beautifully illustrated book. 
WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY H. W. PRIEST, Managing Director 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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{ DIVIDENDS FOR GENERATIONS 4 


Mother Earth is the great reservoir from which all riches 
primarily flow. She pours out her golden store in unending prod- 
igality for those whose ways are the ways of understanding. 


Every new discovery in Nature’s processes, every new development in horticulture and agriculture adds un- 
counted riches to the returns from the soil. The development of a new and more prolific variety of wheat or the 
production of a new and hardier fruit by hybridization may determine the entire evolution of broad extents of 
country and enrich the people of whole sections. It is just of such a new and wonderful development as this that 
we wish to tell you. 


The entire supply of pecan nuts for the whole world is now produced from wild trees scattered throughout our 
Southern States and Northern Mexico. With no care, cultivation, or attention whatever, Fifty to One Hundred 
Dollars’ worth of nuts is frequently produced in one season by a single one of these trees. During the past ten 
years scientific horticulture has developed and ee out improved varieties of pecan trees, which bear nuts twice 
aslarge as those which have heretofore supplied the market, and of infinitely finer quality. These new pecan nuts 
are no more likethose which you have been accustomed to eat than the luscious apples produced in Oregon are 
like wild apples. 





An orchard of these improved pecan nuts if now in bearing would pay fabulous 
returns, and best of all, these trees actually live for centuries, and produce larger and 
larger crops of nuts as they grow older, and will thus give increasing dividends for genera- 
tions. Matured pecan trees will produce as much as five hundred pounds of nuts each, 
and nearly torty of these trees may be grown onanacre. Make the figures yourself, and 
to be ultra-conservative put the price of the nuts at twenty-five cents per pound. Let not 
the result stampede you into unbelief, but instead drive you into investigation. 











Texas produces over one-half of the pecan nuts grown in the United States, and in the most favorable location 
in this State we are building a splendid orchard of One Thousand Acres of these prolific pecans. Two Hundred 
Acres of this orchard are already planted, and these trees are growing night and day. Thirty-four Thousand 
pecan trees will go into this orchard, and we can furnish you such absolute proof of the enormous profhts these trees 

produce as will put this point absolutely out of question. We do not depend altogether upon these pecan trees, 
however, nor must we wait until they come into bearing for profits, for our property is located in one of the greatest 
peach growing sections of the United States, and we are planting a peach orchard of One Hundred Thousand trees 
right among the pecan trees. The pecan trees when small will not need all the space, and when they get large the 
peach trees may be cut out. Meanwhile the peach trees will have produced early profits, and more than enough of 
these profits to repay several times the total cost of the orchard. 

We offer interests in this great orchard on the cleanest, sanest, and fairest basis ever devised. For very small 
monthly payments or for cash you may become interested in this new and creative industry. 





Weare so absolutely sure that this orchard will produce immense returns that we ask 
for no share in these returns until you have been paid back in profits from the orchard 
every dollar of the money you pay for your interest, and we can inno way get any returns 
from these trees until the total amount of your investment has been returned to you, in 
cash, from the profits. 











Your interest is carefully safeguarded in every respect. A responsible Trust Company acts as Trustee for the 
investors throughout. It holds title to the property. It holds the money paid in by the investors, and this money 
can only be drawn upon evidence that the property is being developed as agreed. You are guaranteed a suspen- 
sion of payments if asked for. In case of death before your payments are completed every dollar you have paid to 
us is returned to your heirs in cash, together with six per cent interest for the time it has been invested. 


ANYONE CAN SECURE AN INTEREST IN THIS SPLENDID ENTERPRISE 





An investment of only Fifty Dollars, or a saving of but ten cents 
per day for a short period will secure you a share in this investment 











You may purchase as many of these shares as you desire. Let us prove to you that ten of them will make you 
independent; that fifteen of them, costing only Forty-five Dollars per month for a short period, will produce an in- 
come of One Thousand Dollars a year for you. Just a little saving for a short time, and with careful _ planting 
and care Nature will do the rest for you. Remember, Two Hundred Acres of this orchard are now planted, and b: 
acting at once you may secure an interest in this planting, and thus participate in the first returns from the pheno: f 
We cannot tell you all about it in an advertisement. We can only give you an idea of what a wonderful opportunity 
it is, andthen send you complete details by mail. Send to us for samples of these wonderful new pecan nuts 
and for our little booklet “ Dividends for Generations,” which will tell you the whole thing in a nut-shell. 
They are free to you. Fill out the coupon to-day, right now, and mail it. 


COMBINATION ORCHARD COMPANY, 95 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 















USE THIS COUPON 








COMBINATION ORCHARD COMPANY, 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me (free) _samples of new pecan nuts and a copy of your booklet 
** Dividends for Generations.” 


Name 


Ainslee's 8-09 Address— 








Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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All Cars Sold by Us Are Licensed under Selden Patent and Guaranteed for One Year 


This is the accepted standard Summer car for 
Society women. It is the richest, most beautiful, 
most graceful car built to-day—a model exclusive 
with us. 


Note the drop frame chassis—see how the shell curve of the Victoria body follows it and har- 
monizes with it. Note the ease of entrance and exit it affords and how perfectly it is fitted to protect 
the most elaborate costume. These features alone have made it instantly popular with the Smart 
Set. It is regarded as absolutely necessary to a perfectly appointed establishment. 

This drop frame chassis is not a new thing with us—it is no experiment. It was a striking 
feature of the Palmer-Singer 1909 Town and Country car, and has so proven its value in the hands 
of owners that manufacturers are attempting to copy it in the 1910 cars. This Palmer-Singer Vic- 
toria is rated at30 H. P. Its chassis is especially constructed for town use, and for quick turning 
in narrow streets and easy handling in traffic. Still it is amply powered for long hard tours on 
country roads and is faster than most touring cars as well as being a better hill climber. It is the 
most serviceable car that money can buy and gives a range of service which none of the high- 
priced, but low-powered imported Town cars can give. 





Victoria Body, $3,350. Price with two 
bodies, one enclosed for Winter Use, $4,100. 


ee 


Immediate Delivery. ; 
PALMER & SINGER MF’G. CO. 
1620-22-24 Broadway, New York. 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


New™orktand Chicago Agents the Simplex. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what i asked for. (ood-bye.” 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Divine Nectareous Juice 
Most Fitting Finale 
to the Festive Feast 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sule Agents for United States. 


PONY VAAN TVA TA NTA AALS AAA halal 




















, See the Aladin Ddeae Pacific Exposition 
at Seattle this year, June Ist to Oct. Ist. 


Go via 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


and pass through the greatest mountain scenery in the world. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway is the world’s highway across 


Through the famous Rocky Mountains National Park. 
Perfect hotel system en or. 


Canada. 
Luxurious train service. 


Send 5 cents in stamps for 80 page handsome 
booklet, entitled “Challenge of the Mountains.” 


Robert Kerr, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Department G, Montreal, Canada 











Tell the substitutor: ‘“‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Lightning” 
has struck 


AFRICA 


So has 


“Sharpshooter’ 








Use either in hunting 
large or small game. 


FOR RIFLES ONLY 





Send 12 cents in stamps for a set of six 
Pictures illustrating ““A Day’s Hunt.” Address 
Dept. F, 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 


Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 
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All the Comforts 
of a Metropolitan Hotel 


Did you ever hear of a Venetian Garden aboard ship? 
Yes, and a passenger elevator, private verandas, washed 
air ventilators, and a convention hall are some of the 
other features found on the D. & C. Lake Line Steamers. 
Everything necessary to insure comfort and convenience 
has been planned for those who travel 


The Water Way 


Daily Service 


between 


BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND and MACKINAC 


Think of the pleasure of roaming the breeze swept 
decks, and afterwards securing a night's perfect,rest in 
the roomy, spotlessly clean cabins of these palatial steam- 
ers. Excellent dining service; cozy, comfortable smoking 
rooms for the men; perfect attendance, including maids 
for the ladies. A concert in main saloon every evening 
—in short, every convenience of the first-class hotel. 

Your railroad tickets are good on any D. & C. or D. & 
B. steamer. Information regarding rates and time tables 
upon request. Prompt connections with railroads for all 

rincipal cities. For illustrated booklet and map of Great 

akes, write, including 2-cent stamp, to 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres. 51 Wayne Street 
A. A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. Detroit, Mich. 
L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass Agt. 




















Good-bye.” 
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As it will appear when new addition is completed. 


fintel Martinique 


Broadway and 33d Street 
New York 


“A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things” 


Pre-eminent among New York Hotels 
for the excellence of its Cuisine, Ser- 
vice,and Appointment. Highest standard 
of accommodations at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, Pres. 
WALTER S. GILSON, V.-Pres. 
P. L. PINKERTON, Manager 


Also proprietors St. Denis Hotel, N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Strong’s 
Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Antiseptic, preserves while 
it beautifies—sweetens the Strong’s ARNICA 


breath—hardens the gums 
Arnica Jelly JEtly 


—whitens the teeth. 
The metal package is 
convenient for travel or Keeps the skin soft and 
the home—no liquid or smooth; nothing better 
powder to pill or waste, for chaps, pimples, and 
t All all eruptions. Sent post- 
c Druggists paid for 25 cents. 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906; Serial No. 1612. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S. A. 


To Amuse The Motion 
Public With 
ON NECESSARY as ou 7S 
ly k and‘ ‘ Business Guide’ ’tell: 
Wefarnish Complete Outfit with Big on. 
tising Posters, etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
Astonishing Opportunity in y locality for 
»w in churches, 
_— houses, lodge halls, theaters, etc. and 
in store 
Five Cent Theatres '*.;" 
9 Motion Picture Films and Song Slides rented. 
oer $10 to over $100 per night. alters 
do it, why not you? It’s easy: write to us, we'll tell you how Cat: 
AMUSEMENT sini 50. 816 Illinois Bank Bidg., Chleage, Il Wh 


e We Ship on A pproval 


without a cent dep d allow 
ONLY 
one cent to learn our unheard 2, ices and 

ms offers on highest grade 1909 models. 
FACTORY PRICES : Do not buy a bicycle or 
a pair of tires from any- 
one at any price until you write for our new large Art 
Cotetes and learn our wonderful eo position on the first 


let vicycle going to your town 
RIDER AGENTS everywhere are making big 
money exhibiting and selling 
our bicyc R raper than any other factory. 
Tires, a. single wheels, parts, repairs 
and sundries at oo Do Not Wait; 
write today for our éatest apace Z 


MEAD CYCLE Co. Dept. L 110. CHICAGO 


CHIP, OF THE FLYING “U” 


By B. M. BOWER 
HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himsel -antering ove 
the grassy plain dimbibing the pur r of the prairie 
in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jé and the other 
cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. The story is a comedy, 
but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the 
reader breathless. PRICE, $1.25. 


STREET & SMITH - Publishers - New York 
Good-bye.” 
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Drink 
§ Habit 
"Contract 


The Gatlin Institute legally contracts in writing in each 
case to do away with all craving, desire and physical de- 
mand for any kind of liquor of an alcoholic nature in 
rHREE DAYS without hypodermic infections or disagree- 
able features, The results of treatment MUST be entirely 
satisfactory to the patient himself and to his family or 
friends, or the full fee paid will be refunded at the end of the 
third day of treatment, together with railroad fare to and 
from the Institute, Contracts that the patient will leave the 
Institute in normal mental and physical condition as far as 
evils resulting from alcoholic poison are concerned. An 
agreement is part of the contract that the patient will re- 
main sober for ONE YEAR immediately following treat- 
ment, which means forever unless he deliberately drinks 
again without craving or desire for liquor, (For this part of 
contract, write for copies of contract-agreement., ) 

Financial References: The United States National Bank 
of Denver or the Park Bank of Pittsburg. Monroe National 
Bank, Chicago, 

The Gatlin Home treatment is recommended to those who 
would find a visit to one of the various Gatlin Institutes in 
convenient. it is the same as Institute treatment, dose for 
dose, and all that is necessary is to follow instructions 
closely. The Home treatinent carries practically the same 
contract as Institute treatment. 

For further information and books of particulars, address 
either the Gatlin Institute, 1425 Cleveland Place, Den- 
at or the Gatlin Institute, 340 South Highland Ave., 
E. E., Pittsburg, Pa., or Gatlin Institute, 1823 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Long Distance telephones in all 
institutions, The parent Gatlin Institute and general 
oflices of the company are located in Denver. 











Reduce Your Flesh 


You can safely and speedily reduce your surplus flesh in any 
part of the body and thus improve your 
figure es R earing 


WALTER'S 
MEDICATED RUBBER GARMENTS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
They are very comfortable and never fail to ac- 
comp a 5 the desir. “d result 
Neck and Chin Bands, for re« ods icing 
double chins and fz atty necks, $3.00 
hin only - - 2,00 
Ankle Bands, per pair - - 3.00 
Knee Bands, per pair - - - 6.00 
Also union suits(shown in cut) jacket, 
stockings, etc , for the purpose of redu- 
ing the flesh anywhere desired. In- 
valuable to those suffering from rheama. 
tism. Write at once for further partic. 
ulars. DR. JEANNE Ww ALTER 


Inventor and Pa 

















Suite 805, 55 W. 33d St, lew York 






















Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


» “The One Reliable 
Beautifier” 
Positively cures Freckles, 
Sunburn, Pimples, Ring- 
worm and all imperfections 
of the skin and prevents 
wrinkles. Does not merely 
cover up but eradicates them, 
Malvina Lotion and Ichthyol 
Soap should be used in connec- 
tion with Malvina Cream. Cream, 
50c; Lotion, 50c; Soap, 25c. Atall 
druggists or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. Send for testimonials. 


PROF. L_ HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO 

















































Tell the eubelitater: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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For stout folks and other 
sufferers from heat rashes, 
chafings, summer eczemas, 
itchings and irritations is 
found in warm baths with 
Cuticura Soap and soothing 
applications of Cuticura 
Ointment. These pure, 
sweet and gentle emollients 
have no rivals worth men- 
tioning for preserving, puri- 
fying and beautifying the 
skin, scalp, hair and hands of 
infants, children and adults. 


Sold throughout the word. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq; Pa 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
¢ Agta: Australia R- Te wns & Co., Sydney; India, 
K. Paul, Calcutta; China, Hong Kong rug 

an, Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein (Apte- 
i Moscow; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Potter Drug & _Ghewi. Corp., Sole 

Freke., 133 Golumbus Ave., Bos 
@g~ Post-free, Cuticura ‘Book. <2 authority on 
the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
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For over thirty 
years the 
word 


And it is these two features 
in particular that you look 
for, expect and have a right to insist 
upon, 

It is precisely what you get when 
you buy Shawknit socks. 

Because the welfare of tender feet has not been sacrificed for 
the sake of durability. 


Neither have long wearing qualities been overlooked at the cost 
of true foot comfort. 

Shawknit cotton socks for summer wear are delightfully soft 
to the feet, because made from best selected long fibre cotton 
yarns, which we comb and spin in our own mills. 

Nothing of a harsh nature creeps into the make-up of Shaw- 
knits, which produces a feeling of discomfort so noticeable in 
many socks, for which greater wearing qualities are claimed. 

Then again Shawknit socks are shaped in the knitting—not 
stretched over board forms—that is why they do not bind over 
the instep, and push a hole through the toe. 

Shawknit socks are seamless, thus doing away with a dis- 
agreeable feature prevalent in other socks, which irritates the sole of 
the foot and causes excessive perspiration. 


on socks has been a sure sign of 
superior foot comfort and durability. 


Your money back if dissatisfied 





without red tape or formalities 





There are no socks made to-day that give you greater value 
of comfort, durability and style for your moncy than 
Shawknit socks—recognized the world over as the standard— 
but_frequently imitat 

‘or this reason always look for the Shawknit trade-mark 
stamped on the toe when buying socks. nm you are sure to 
get the genuine—the kind that feel better, look better and wear 
longer. 

The following assortment of light weight cottons will be found 
most appropriate for summer, and equal in wear, fastness of 
color and appearance to higher priced goods. 





Style 3554B — Black (Snowblack) ~ 
Style 3554T—Tan—for tan shoes =>. 

Style 3554C—Rich Navy Blue OY 

Style 3554F—Gun Metal Gray 
Style 3554H—Heliotrope 
fd Style 3554K —Hunter Green 

a Style 3554M—Reseda Green 
Style 3554R—Ox Blood 











Extra light weight for spring and summer, 25c. a pair, or 6 
pairs of any assortment, $1.50, sent direct. Charges prepaid to 
any point in the United States upon receipt of price, should you 

» unable to procure them from your local dealer 

Made in sizes, 9-112 inclusive. Please specify when ordering 
direct. 


Anyway write to-day for beautifully illustrated catalog and price list—the handsomest 
thing of its sort ever issued 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 


30 Shaw Street, Lowell, Mass. 
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not only is an effective means of dealing 


pe 


and all inquiries 
gives. 


| ALCOHOLISM 


IS A DISEASE 


and as a disease can be treated and CURED. What we want to impress 
upon you is that the 


itient can continue 
x about three 


at his regular business, 
weeks. 


with this disease, but is the 
ithin the reach of every one, no matter where 
calling daily at HIS OWN 
The Oppenheimer Institute deals with patients and physicians on an 


only means that 
located. By this treatment the alcohol 


Absolutely Confidential Basis 


FOR COMPLETE 
ie reach of every 


INFORMATION 
person, no matter where 


aré treated with the same respect and privacy that the family 


as to how the 


located, send us your name and address. 








OPRRIRPETER SpeTerure. 317 W. 57th St., aw 
York. send mein strictest confidence 


of Teer eres at leant for alcoholism. 


Name 


317 West 57th St. 
New York City 
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DOCTOR'S office 


physician 
treatment is brought within 


THE OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 











fell the substitutor: “ 


No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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PROTECTIVE 


CLEAN-UP 
Sun, Wind, Dust. 


“On my vacation last summer four of 
us, two from down South, one from 
Chicago, and myself from Massachusetts— 
were badly sunburned while sailing. In 
repairing damages afterwards we found that 
all but one had D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 
This speaks well for the popularity and merit 
of the cream’”’—(name on request). 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 


Perfect Cold Cream 


used daily on a hot wet cloth, brings out dust and impuri- 
ties from the pores and keeps the skin soft, clear and 
healthy. An excellent after-shaving emollient 
and hygienic skin cleanser. Travelers’ Tubes 
10c up; Jars 35c up at the best shops in both 
Americas, Europe, Egypt, 
India and the Orient. 
Sample Mailed Free. 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


Dept. F, 
D. & R. Bidg., 


West 14th St, 
NEW YORK 





























Restores the Health If Sick 
Preserves the Health If Well 


THIS IS THE RECORD OF OXYDONOR. 


Send for free books, describing cures testified to, by people 
of standing reputation, and some of whom were doubtless 
afflicted just as you are. 

OXYDONOR is a sci- 
entific instrument 
which can be carried in 
the pocket and used 
without inconvenience 
anywhere and any time. 
One OXYDONOR will 
last a lifetime, The en- 
tire family may enjoy 
its healing benefits in 
turn. 


Mr . ae | ocks, Trenton, 
N. J., R. F No. 4, writes: 
“I would tikes every diseased 
person to be under Oxydonor 
treatment, for if directions are 
followed it will bring health, as 
three years’ experience in my 
family, without a doctor, will 
testify.” 


OXYDONOR, revital- 
rer izes the devitalized 
blood, by causing the 
body to absorb large 
quantities of oxygen 
Asrwhe. through the myriad 
pores of the skin, thus 
Copyright 1907 by Dr. Hercules Sanche restoring the blood to 
All rights reserved. its normal health-resist- 

ance of disease. 





Every form of disease may therefore be successfully treated 
with OXYDONOR at any reasonable stage. 

fhere is but one genuine instrument Nor this purpose and it 
has the name of the originator and discoverer, Dr. H. Sanche, 
Stamped upon it. Look for the name. 

DR. H. SANCHE & CO. (Inc.) 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York 

61 Street, Detroit, Mich. 364 West St. Catherine's Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 














An Amusing Incident 


(Told by a Dentist) 


“COLGATE & CO. 


Dear Sirs: Thank you for calling my 
attention to your Dental Cream. Prevent- 
ative dentistry for children is my special 
work, and | am delighted to know of such 
a delicious dentifrice for young people. 
One little boy ate the contents of the tube 
which I asked his mother to get for him, 
remarking to me the next day; 

‘Say, Doctor, I wish that tube had 
been three feet long.’ ’’ 


Signed by a former President of a State 
Dental Association. (Name on application.) 


Just like a boy! 


There is actually—in each tube 
of Colgate’s Dental Cream 


15 feet of Cream 


If he had used it properly— 
(one inch twice daily) it would 
have lasted 3 months. 

42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cts. in stamps. 
COLGATE & CO. 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap 
Dept. A. 55 John Street, New York 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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The railroad president to-day spends 
the greater portion of the summer at his 
country home renewing his energy. He 
keeps in touch with his railroad system 
over the telephone. 


He may be one hundred miles or more 
away from headquarters, yet Ais office and 
the principal business centers of the coun- 
try are within talking distance. 


He is notified immediately when any- 
thing important occurs; his advice and 
direction are asked and given over the 
telephone ; the machinery of the road goes 
on. 

Each day, at the noon hour or in the 
early morning or late afternoon, he con- 
ducts his business over the long distance 
line. 
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Touch With 
lis Wo 






me 





He is in touch with his world. 

Through the day he has been renewing 
his energy —Sailing, driving, or playing 
golf—making himself more fit for the busier 
season and able at all times to handle a 
larger system and a larger volume of busi- 
ness than the railroad president of two 
decades ago. 

This is simply an illustration which ap- 
plies to every busy man, whether he be 
railroad president, merchant, manufacturer 
or professional man. 

It shows the importance of universal 
service, which is the constant aim of the 
Associated Bell Companies—of onesystem, 
extending to every nook and corner of the 
United States, keeping a// localities within 
speaking distance of one another. 


Long Distance Bell Service is universal in two ways— 
in its extension to all localities and in its application 


to all human activities. 


Whatever your interests, it 


will advance them economically, certainly, constantly. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


One Policy, 





One System, 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Universal Service 





Goe »d-bye.” 
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Something for the 
Housewife to Consider 
About Sweeping 


You hear much about expensive, cumbersome 
methods of sweeping carpets and rugs, and it is 
therefore well to consider the merits of the only 
inexpensive, efficient cleaning device that has ever 
been produced, namely: 


BISSELL’S “Cyco” BALL BEARING 
Carpet Sweeper 


No motors or other attachments with the 
BISSELL to get out of order, no hard- 
ship to transfer from one room to an- 



























other, always ready, always in order, a 
mere touch operates it, sweeps thort 
oughly, confines the dust, lasts from five 

to twenty-five years, and all this for 
ra a mere fraction of the cost of other 
, a cleaning devices. 
‘The Bissell Sweeper is the only 
cleaning apparatus available alike 
in the cottage or the palace; and the 
best proof that the 
is indispensable in every home, hotel, apart- 
ment house, or other place wherever carpets 
and rugs are used (no matter what other 
cleaning devices may be installed), is the 
fact that our business is constantly 
growing. Prices $2.75 to $6.50. 
Write us for free booklet. 
Buy a BISSELL ‘'Cyco’’ BALL BEARING 
Sweeper now, send us the purchase slip 
purchase and we will send you free 
a fine quality black leather card case 


with no printing on it. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 


. 56, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest and only Ex- 
clusive Carpet 
Sweeper 

Makers 

in the 
World.) 


4 
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GARTER 


For Summer - Ventilating 
web that constantly cools 
the skin —no chafing, no 
soil of perspiration—a new fabric, 
unyielding as leather, agreeable 
as softest silk—and a grip that 


Cool as gossamer. 
On or off at a 
touch. 


, ee never slips. No metal part 
With ni¢ ke 1 rests on the leg. 
trimmings, 25e; 
with gutta @) PIONEER SUSPENDERS 


trimmings, 50c, Lightweight summer webs, all 
lengths, most elastic, greatest 
strength — guaranty band on 
every pair, 50c. 

Both should be at your dealers—or we'll matl a sample pair 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market st., Phila. 
Makers of PIONEER BELTS 


Our guaranty card 
in every box. 





within one week from date of 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you. } wu»: wat) asked for. Good-bye.’ 



















GRAVIES 


test the ability ofa cook. To insure 
success use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, 
Game, Gravies, Welsh Rarebits, Chafing 
Dish Cooking and Salad Dressings are 
improved by its use. Try it! 

Joun Duncan's Sons, 


Shun Substitutes. Agents., N. Y. 





































P (SO00PERS 4 


Spring Neadeleit UNDER] WEAR» 


“Guéss I'll have to try some ¥ these” 





A wise decision, and one which 
every discriminating man makes once 
he has examined the genuine Cooper’s. 
You should wear Cooper’s—it is the 
underwear of character and quality. 
Union suits and two piece suits. All 
sizes, weights and colors. 
Send for Booklet. 


Best dealers have them 
—others substitute 


COOPER MFG. CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 
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Ae the 5 an 


tek is weil to “hemember™ that in going from home, 
changed conditions are. femporarily experienced, 
which. often act, unpleasantly/ upon: the skin. 

















The ‘best’ safeguard \against such skin roubles 
is the frequent use of PEARS’ SOAP, which pro- 
tects the skin by its soft, pleasant, emollient action, 
and at the same time, insures the fullest beauty of 
complexion of which the skin is capable. 


The greatest skin specialists and the most 
celebrated beauties of the last 100 years have 
testified that, in hygienic and beautifying properties 


No Soap Has Ever Equalled PEARS 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 15 THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








“As Pure as the Air” 


Tempting delicacies for the summer outing. 


Try Libby’s Sweet Gherkins, 
Libby’s Mixed Pickles 
Libby’s Dried Beef 


Libby’s Chili Sauce and Tomato Catsup 


A real surprise awaits anyone who has not yet tried 
Libby’s, and constant satisfaction is the experience of 
those who have used Libby’s in their households for years. 


Equally excellent are 
Libby’s Evaporated Milk — Libby’s Salad Dressing 
Libby's Chili Sauce Libby’s Olive Oil 


Libby’s Products exceed the standards of the State 
and National pure food laws, and are made without 
the use of preservatives of any kind. 

It is a great convenience to always keep a supply 
of Libby’s in the house. Ask your grocer fcr 
Libby’s and insist on having Libby’s. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 





Borated 
Talcum 





YOUR TOILET CABINET iS INCOMPLETELY FURNISHED 
If it does not contain all of the Mennen Toilet Preparations 
Mennen’s Borat t Talcum Toilet Powder fume 1 tn I undant 
Mennen’s b ‘ ‘oilet Pow — i 1 
i \ e the « tic \ t cures « prevents the skin 
\ prickly fay wid other skin irritations particu \ in in hild 1! 
Shampooing noth x Mesmed” S$ Borated Skin Soap. 
Powder is absolutely Mennen’s Bb | Tooth Powder 
} ‘ mr tect ‘ 


1 itely pr te 
ERHARD M 
1 i Drugs Act, June 





